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The Changing Society of Tobago amply 
fulfils its three objectives. These are: 


¢ to describe the social structure of Tobago 
over time 

¢ to test a hypothesis to explain the 
collapse of the island’s sugar economy 
in the 1880s 

¢ to explain why all agriculture collapsed 
there in the twentieth century. 


Although the century after the 
Emancipation of 1838 is treated in greatest 
detail, Volume I has a long chapter on the 
period of enslavement (1763 to 1838), and 
Volume II ends with the social changes 
between 1950 and 2000. Thus, the scope of 
this work is from 1763 to 2000. 


This book gives voice to people at all social 
levels in Tobago. From the written sources 
and from her oral-history interviews with 
96 elderly residents, Dr. Craig-James paints 
a vivid picture of the island’s social life 
over time. It is enriched throughout by folk 
songs, some of which date back to 1838. 


Analyses of data from all the censuses from 
1844 to 2000 undergird the entire work. 


Each volume contains over 60 
photographs, some of them painstakingly 
gathered from many countries and 
libraries. 


Because of its depth and breadth, 

The Changing Society of Tobago will be 
treasured by general readers and scholars 
for decades to come. 
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N OLD adage says, ‘An island is a world.’ 
A= island is unique. And since 1492, all 

the continents have been contained within 
the crucibles of our island-worlds. In this dual 
sense, each Caribbean island is a world. 

To describe the Tobago-world, I have examined 
aspects of the demography, polity, economy, 
sociology and anthropology through history. In so 
doing, I present a picture of the formation and 
dynamics of the society through time. 

Since Tobago has been little studied, I have 
named hitherto unnoticed people, included long 
sections of oral-history interviews, and at times 
treated the statistical data in detail. 


The decision to use the available sources so 
thoroughly came after much reflection. I am con- 
vinced of two things. First, we need to escape the 
condition that one respondent, Mrs Eileen Guillaume 
(1916-2004), a distinguished social worker, described: 


[I]t’s only the old people like me who have this 
information. We didn’t pass it down. There are no 
roots, and gradually nobody will know anything. 


Preface 


Anything they tell you will be fable. It would come in 
something like the folklore. 


Second, I will not have the opportunity to write 
this work again. Therefore, I crave the reader’s 
indulgence for the length of this book. 

Although the work is presented in two volumes, 
it should be seen as a whole. The analysis in 
Volume I rests in part on my understanding of the 
census data on population and occupations, and 
those data may be consulted in Chapters 7 and 8 
of Volume II. 

Volume I examines the period 1838 to 1900, and 
includes a long chapter on the period of 
enslavement (from 1763 to 1838). Volume II with 
its Epilogue takes the portrait of Tobago to the 
year 2000. Thus, although the title focuses on the 
century after Emancipation—1838 to 1938—which 
is treated in greatest detail, the actual scope of this 
work covers 1763 to 2000. 

Writing this book has been a joyous journey. I 
trust that it will edify its readers. And that, to 
quote Fidel Castro, ‘History will absolve me’. 


SEC] 
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BOX A Note to the Reader 


XXVI 


All unusual terms are explained either in the text or in the Notes at the end of each chapter. In 
addition, they are in the Glossary which precedes the Bibliography. Each term in the Glossary 
is printed in italics when it is first given in the text. 

There is increasing concern among Caribbean people that the language describing our history 
should depict us, not as victims, but as protagonists. The term ‘enslaved person’ is preferred to 
‘slave’, and ‘enslavement’ to ‘slavery’. I have tried to adhere to these conventions where 
possible, but at times have used ‘slave’ and ‘slavery’ with no offence intended. 

In Caribbean societies during the period of enslavement, the free people of mixed African and 
European ancestry were called the ‘free coloured’ or the ‘free people of colour’. I have used 
these terms in their context and, since the term ‘coloured’ was widely used and understood in 
this sense in Tobago until the early twentieth century, have used it throughout this work. 


Because much of the material in Volume I is harnessed to answer the questions posed as we 
seek to explain the collapse of the sugar economy in the 1880s, aspects of the economy and the 
political system are dealt with in more than one chapter. Each chapter has a clear Conclusion 
summing up its findings. To assist the reader further, a Road Map to Volume I is given in Box 
B on page xxvii. 

Volume I covers the period 1838 to 1900, while Volume II focuses on 1900 to 1938. Volume II 
meets its two objectives: it describes the changing social structure from 1900 to 1938, and it 
explains why all agriculture declined in Tobago in the twentieth century. In addition, Volume 
II examines village life and peasant production and trade; the main political issues; education, 
teachers and literary movements; and popular trends in secular and sacred music. These 
chapters are followed by a section that analyses the census data for 1844 to 1946, giving the 
information on demography and occupations that undergirds the two volumes. Volume II 
ends with an Epilogue describing Tobago society from 1950 to 2000; this depiction is supported 
by data from the censuses of 1960 to 2000. Abundant use is made of a range of sources, 
including a wealth of oral-history material. 


—  — 
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BOX B Road Map for Volume I a 


Chapter 1: Introduction: The World in an Island 
The Introduction describes the topography of Tobago, in particular the division between the south- 
western lowlands (Low Side) and the uplands of the north and north-east (Top Side). It outlines 
Tobago’s history after 1763. In so doing, it highlights the need to understand the interplay between 
global and regional factors, on the one hand, and local conditions and the actions of local groups, 
on the other. The three objectives of the study are: 


° to analyse the changing social structure 
e to test a hypothesis to account for the collapse of the sugar economy in the 1880s 
° to explain why both peasant and plantation agriculture declined in the twentieth century. 


The first two guide the analysis in this volume. (The first and the third guide Volume II.) 


Chapter 2: In Search of a Method 

The main concepts—’social structure’, ‘social class’, ‘culture’, ‘race’, ‘colour’, ‘gender’, and ‘the 
collapse of the sugar economy’—are defined. The hypothesis offered to explain the collapse of 
Tobago’s sugar economy in the 1880s is outlined, and its rationale is given. Briefly, the hypothesis 
is that the collapse of the sugar economy in the 1880s is explained by 


° the source and deployment of capital invested in Tobago 


° the social structure, in particular the absence of a class or classes able either to supply capital 
to upgrade and restructure the sugar industry, or to diversify the economy away from sugar 
‘production, or both. 


The chapter also considers the research design and its limitations, as well as the general limitations 
of both written and oral sources. After discussing certain debates in the literature, it outlines the 
basic approaches adopted in this study. 


Chapter 3: The Formation of Society in Tobago, 1763-1838 

The contours of the economic and political systems are outlined, followed by discussion on 
Tobago’s demography in the period of enslavement. The class, colour and gender distinctions are 
sketched, after which a detailed understanding of the three major groupings—whites, free 
coloureds and free blacks, and enslaved people—is given. One section is devoted to resistance to 
enslavement. Next, the chapter describes the provision grounds and marketing enterprises of the 
enslaved, showing that these were counter-plantation activities. It also discusses the Apprenticeship 
system (1834-1838) and its labour conflicts, as well as the immediate aftermath of full Emancipation 
on 1 August 1838. The conditions and conflicts that shaped the main social issues of the post- 
Emancipation years are stated. 


Chapter 4: The Growth of Smallholdings and Free Villages, 1838-1855 

The chapter raises two debated issues in the Caribbean literature: defining the peasantry, and the 
‘flight from the estates’ controversy. It lays the groundwork by taking clear positions on these 
issues. The discussion then explains why no peasantry emerged in Tobago by 1855, despite the low 
population density, the small acreages cultivated on the estates, the large acreages abandoned or 
lying fallow, the great defection of the freed people from regular estate work, and their widespread 
access to land. In the process of examining this apparent paradox, state policies on the franchise, 
landownership and taxation are considered. The early post-Emancipation movement into villages, 
the buying of freeholds by the freed people, and the relations of production between planters and 
labourers are described. The analysis includes discussion on the early metayage (sharecropping) 
system. The arguments are linked to the hypothesis. 
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Chapter 5: Agrarian Structure and the Diversification of Agriculture, 1856-1900 

First, the chapter briefly considers the smallholders between 1855 and 1875. The main body of the 
analysis examines an official listing of properties and their owners—the Tobago Assessment Roll, 
1881/82—since this is the best available source on the number, type, and ownership of properties 
in the 1880s just prior to the collapse of the sugar economy. The Assessment Roll data describe all 
the groups of property owners. Where possible, the analysis is given by district within Tobago, and 
the exceptional degree of landlessness within the Windward District is shown to be a possible 
cause of the Belmanna rebellion there in 1876. The importance of the Windward District for the 
McCall family, the leading planters and merchants, is outlined. The data on exports between 1856 
and 1900 are presented as an indicator of the diversification of the economy. The findings are 
discussed in relation to the hypothesis. 


Chapter 6: The Rise and Demise of the Metayage System, 1842-1900 

Metayage (sharecropping) became the dominant means whereby sugar was produced in Tobago 
after 1855. The main conceptions of metayage in the social science literature are considered. 
Tobago’s experience of the system is then described. Next, this Tobago experience is assessed in the 
light of the conceptions reviewed. As the sugar crisis deepened in the 1880s, the metayage system, 
long riddled with conflicts, became the subject of a series of enquiries, because of the protests of the 
metayers against its inequities. In 1889 Tobago was joined to Trinidad, and Sir John Gorrie, a 
political radical, became Chief Justice of the united colony. Gorrie’s sympathies for the poor 
evoked a spate of litigation from the metayers against the planters. The issues revealed how central 
to the social and political life of Tobago was the metayage system. They also showed that the 
organization of production and the strategies of the metayers contributed to low productivity from 
the metayers and low profits to the planters. The findings are linked to the hypothesis. 


Chapter 7: Social Class, Colour and Cultural Change, 1838-1884 

This analysis of the social structure follows on from that of Chapter 3. Between 1838 and 1884 there 
was a dominant class of planters, merchants, professionals and officials. The other major group 
was the labouring class of agricultural and domestic workers, porters, metayers, fishermen, 
hucksters and ‘small’ artisans. There were also middle strata of teachers, clerical workers, 
shopkeepers, supervisory workers and master artisans. These three groupings—the dominant 
class, the labouring class and the middle strata—and their main organizations are described. The 
contours of cultural change are also sketched, with illustrations from the folk-song tradition. 


Chapter 8: Social Class, Colour and Political Conflict, 1838-1886 

The features of Tobago’s sugar industry reveal its technological backwardness and inefficient 
production, in the face of increasingly stiff competition and falling world prices from the 1870s. 
Although a growing number of estates had fallen into local hands after the British commercial 
crisis of 1847-1848 and the hurricane of October 1847, from 1863 onwards the sugar industry came 
under the control of a small London merchant house, A. M. Gillespie and Co. In partnership with 
John McCall and Co., local planters, attorneys and merchants, Gillespie became the major creditor, 
consignee and provider of shipping for most Tobago planters. The effects of the stranglehold of 
Gillespie/McCall are explored. Further, the political conflicts between the elected House of 
Assembly and the executive are discussed, along with the effects of planter control over the 
Assembly, public policy, and the colony’s Exchequer. The chapter explores how and why Tobago’s 
dominant class agreed to a single-chamber legislature in 1874, and then to Crown Colony rule in 
1876. The crucial role of the Belmanna uprising (1876) in leading to Crown Colony rule is depicted. 
The economic crisis of the 1880s and the decision in 1886 to annex Tobago to Trinidad are 
documented. The Conclusion provides an ample analysis of how the findings of this and previous 
chapters support the hypothesis being tested. 
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Chapter 9: Tobago Society in Transition, 1884-1900 

The crisis of the sugar economy in the 1880s, the results of other social changes within Tobago, and 
the annexation of Tobago to Trinidad combined to produce a restructuring of Tobago society in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. The changes in the dominant class, the labouring class, and 
the middle strata are detailed. Consideration is given to the importance of race consciousness in 
this period, and also to the fact that, despite the strength of ascription according to race and colour, 
respect earned by merit, upright character and public service gave a measure of ‘achievement- 
orientation to the social structure. The analysis of the social structure is in continuity with that of 


Chapter 7. 


Chapter 10: The Making of the Union of Trinidad and Tobago, 1884-1900 

In 1885 the response of large sections of Tobago’s population to the idea of a Union with Trinidad 
was heavily coloured by their response to a proposed Confederation of the Windward Islands 
without Barbados. Therefore the Confederation issue is outlined before the debates on the 
arrangements for the Union with Trinidad are discussed. The experience of the annexation of 
Tobago to Trinidad from 1 January 1889 is analysed, as are the reasons for a closer Union in which 
Tobago had to submit to being a Ward (a minor administrative district) in the Colony of Trinidad 
and Tobago from 1 January 1899. Besides the constitutional issues, the other matter of major 
importance was the marked shift in the Crown lands policy of the Tobago dominant class. For 
decades the planters had resisted selling land to labourers, since to do so would reduce their 
command over labour. However, with the huge exodus of labourers owing to the collapse of the 
sugar industry, the planters were forced to agree to the state’s takeover of abandoned lands and to 
the sale of Crown lands to labourers. This opened up opportunities for the labouring class to 
become increasingly independent of the estates. By 1900 the constitutional changes, the thrust of 
the labouring class to become independent cultivators, and the changes in the social structure 
described in Chapter 9 meant that Tobago was on the threshold of a new agrarian order. 


Chapter 11: A Summing Up: The Objectives of the Study Revisited 

This chapter sums up the findings in the light of the two objectives of this volume. The study fully 
analyses the changing social structure after 1838 (Chapters 7 and 9, following from Chapter 3). The 
hypothesis to account for the crisis of the sugar economy in the 1880s is found to be tenable, 
though needing amplification. The discussion points to areas for future research, in particular the 
closer examination of primary sources on Grenada, since social conditions there in the 1880s 
differed markedly from those of Tobago, although the two islands were similar in size, 
topography, period of colonization, and other factors. 


Four Appendices provide supporting material for some of the chapters. Included also are a 
Glossary, a full Bibliography and an Index. 
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Part One 
The Setting 


make a dual contribution: on the one hand, 

to the self-knowledge of the people of 
Tobago, Trinidad and the Caribbean; on the other 
hand, to the fields of development sociology and 
historical sociology. 


T= BOOK comes with the hope that it would 


Three strong convictions gave birth to this work. 
The first is that our approach to studying the 
Caribbean must be interdisciplinary. Therefore, 
many of the social sciences are married, as it were, 
herein. The second standpoint arises from my 
desire to see advances in social theorizing on the 
Caribbean. I believe that history is a major route to 
theory-building. Thus, this study, by taking a 
broad approach to Tobago through time, is a 
modest contribution to the work needed to foster 
theory-building.! Finally, the relative neglect of 
Tobago by Caribbean scholars led to my burning 
desire to study it, and to the third conviction—that 
the Tobago story would shed light on the history 
and sociology of other Caribbean societies. 


Data never speak for themselves. They speak in 
response to suitable questions. The basic questions 
that inspired this work were the following. Who 
were the people? What were the main social 
groupings, and how did they change over time? 
What were their economic, social, cultural and 
political strategies, practices and conflicts? Of 


Introduction: 
The World in an Island 


what importance was gender in social life? How 
did it interplay with other social cleavages? What 
significance did internal and external migration 
have? Was the post-Emancipation experience of 
Tobago comparable to that of other Caribbean 
societies? Did a peasantry emerge, and when? 
What caused the collapse of the sugar economy in 
the 1880s? What were the strategies for survival of 
the various social groupings during and after that 
crisis? What were the important consequences of 
the Union with Trinidad? Why did agriculture 
collapse in Tobago? The answers can never be 
definitive. But to be valid, they must discuss 
global, Caribbean and local conditions. 


1. THEISLAND AND ITS 
BASIC DIVISIONS 


The Land 


Tobago lies at the southern end of the Caribbean 
archipelago, to the north-east of Trinidad. Its area 
is 116 square miles (301 km’). Christopher 
Columbus sighted Tobago during his third voyage 
in August 1498, and the Spaniards named it after 
the abundance of tobacco which the indigenous 
people smoked by pipe. 


Part One: The Setting 


Breathtaking views, refreshing mountain air, 
relaxing beaches—these are some of the charms 
that Nature in all her bounty has bestowed upon 
Tobago. The island’s motto is Pulchrior evenit, She 
Becomes More Beautiful. 

The land is divided into two major geographical 
regions—the south-western lowlands, and the 
hilly north and north-east—called respectively in 
the local vernacular ‘Low Side’ and ‘Top Side’. In 
the south-west are the coral lowlands, occupying 
some 30 square miles. At sea, to the north of these 
lowlands is the famous Buccoo Reef, a live coral 
formation, which is a major tourist attraction. In 
much of the north-eastern half of the island, the 
soils are volcanic and sedimentary, and the land 
rises to the Main Ridge, the highest peaks of which 
are 2,000 feet above sea level. From these uplands, 
rivers and streams descend through rich alluvial 
valleys to the sea on the south and south-east 
coast. This is what Niddrie calls the Windward 
Flank, the area between Scarborough, the capital, 
and Charlotteville in the north-east. The Leeward 
Flank of the Main Ridge descends more steeply to 
the north coast, and the settlements on that part of 
the coast (Castara, Parlatuvier, Bloody Bay and 
L’Anse Fourmi) have traditionally been the most 
isolated. The main river is the Courland River, 
originating in the southern foothills of the Main 
Ridge and draining south-west to flow into 
Courland Bay near Plymouth? The geographical 
distinctions between Low Side and Top Side 
affected settlement patterns, and were important 
in the formation of the colonial society (Map 1.1). 

Tobago was one of the islands ceded to Britain 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1763.3,Between 1765 and 
1771 the Commissioners for the Sale of Lands in 
the Ceded Islands surveyed Tobago. They allocated 
lots for plantations and poor settlers, and created 
reserves for the protection of the rain forests, for 
towns, fortifications, and for other uses of the 
Crown. Because of their wisdom, Tobago has 
had, since 1765, the oldest protected rain forest in 
the western hemisphere, the Main Ridge Rain 
Forest. 

The first capital was Georgetown, situated at 
Barbados Bay, with relatively easy access to the 
windward parishes. Nardin states, however, that 
the town hardly existed* As the centre of 
economic activity quickly shifted to the south-west 
which was most suited to sugar, the capital was 
moved westwards to Scarborough (formerly Port 
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Louis) in 1769, to provide shops and warehouses 
nearer to the estates. Plymouth, located near 
Courland Bay in the west of the island, was the 
second town. 


Although Scarborough was the capital, because 
of rocks and shoals at the entrance to its harbour, 
and because Courland was more easily reached by 
vessels travelling from the north, in 1810 Plymouth 
became a port of entry for merchant shipping. 
Little Courland (Mt. Irvine), where the swells were 
less heavy than at Courland, was the rendezvous 
for ships joining the convoys to Europe.> 


The Sugar Economy: Land Use and 
Its Implications 


The production of sugar, largely on the basis of 
coerced enslaved labour, to which most of the 
Caribbean region was devoted from the mid 
seventeenth century onwards, was integral to the 
development of the modern world economy. The 
colonizing powers transferred capital and labour 
to exploit the people, the islands and their resources. 
In the process, all the continents—Europe, Africa, 
Asia and Oceania (the latter contributing economic 
plants such as the sugar cane and the breadfruit)— 
were linked on the soil of the Americas. 

Sugar was a valued commodity, and the region 
dominated world production for over two hundred 
years, thus becoming the object of keen competition 
among the European powers. Therefore, because of 
colonialism and slavery, the Caribbean played an 
important role in the developing world economy, 
and in creating wealth for the colonizing nations.° 


By early 1768, 77 individuals had bought land in 
Tobago, but only 20 resided there. Of the remaining 
57, 4 resided in Britain; the others lived in St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands. Half of the absentees lived in Grenada, and 
the overwhelming majority of the proprietors were 
Scots. Indeed, it was reported that by 1826 one-fifth 
of Tobago was owned by Aberdeenshire men.’ 


Colonization placed a distorted emphasis on the 
production of a few primary exports. Many of 
the rare plants and spices that abounded in the 
island were destroyed by fire and hatchet to give 
way to plantations. Tobago’s cocoa, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, pimentos, and even the tobacco after 
which the island was named, quickly vanished 
into insignificance. 
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MAP 1.1 Relief Map of Tobago 
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Plymouth 
Courland Bay 
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Initially, cotton was the major crop; and Tobago 
became famous in the 1790s for its superior fine 
cotton, which was sold at 20 guineas per pound to 
Glasgow muslin manufacturers.’ Its renowned 
cotton producer was Joseph Robley, a wealthy 
planter, merchant and shipowner, who lived at 
Golden Grove Estate. Woodcock quotes the 1854 
edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica as stating: 


The cotton of the finest quality ever brought to the 
English market, or probably ever grown, was that ... 
raised in the island of Tobago, between the years 1789 
and 1792, upon the estate of Mr Robley.? 


Between 1778 and 1780 when the British West 
Indies (BWI) sold 70.0 per cent of the cotton 
imported into Britain, Tobago was the subregion’s 
foremost exporter of cotton, and its second largest 
exporter of indigo.” 

The first shipment of sugar was sent in 1769 by 
one of the wealthiest planters, Gedney Clarke jun., 
owner of Richmond Estate; it went to England via 
Barbados. In 1770 Clarke shipped directly to the 
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UK." On both occasions Barbados Bay was his 
shipping port. 

In 1781 the French captured Tobago. The French 
Occupation (1781-1793) was, according to Nardin, 
a time of ‘stagnation, if not, indeed, of retrogression’, 
owing to the commercial chaos caused by the 
change of regime.’ However, from 1791 when the 
enslaved people in Saint Domingue (Haiti), 
France’s most productive sugar colony, revolted 
and burned plantations, the resulting high sugar 
prices led to renewed prosperity for the Tobago 
planters. The Haitian Revolution destroyed France’s 
competitive edge in the world sugar industry, and 
Britain became the undisputed leader in the field. 
Tobago was recaptured by Britain in 1793 and, 
because of high sugar profits in the 1790s, some of 
its planters amassed very large fortunes. Thus the 
expression ‘as rich as a Tobago planter’ became a 
byword in wealthy London circles. 

Therefore by the end of the eighteenth century, 
King Sugar had replaced cotton as Tobago’s major 
crop. 


Part One: The Setting 


Sir William Young, the Governor from April 
1807 to his death in January 1815, gave, in his 
many meticulous reports, a clear picture of 
monoculture, under-use of land, and economic 
decline in the early nineteenth century. In 1792 
when he had visited Tobago, he had observed in 
two eastern parishes: 


considerable tracts of Cotton Plantations abandoned 
... The Actual crops unnoticed and the over-ripend 
flocks streaming with the Breeze. 


In 1807 Young lamented: ‘at present there is 
produced little Cotton, less Coffee, and no Indigo.’ 
In 1812 he complained that 20,000 acres were still 
unexplored, and that two-thirds of the lands in the 
eastern parishes had been abandoned, ‘half the 
Island, being returnd to thickets, & a state of 
Nature.’ 

Other writers support Young’s description of 
under-use of the land, monoculture and decline. 
As late as 1830, James McTear, a Tobago resident, 
reported that ‘not more than One sixteenth of the 
Island’ had been cleared of woods. Higman also 
states that, of all the BWI colonies acquired in the 
1760s, Tobago was exceptional in experiencing a 
‘steady decline’ in sugar production between 1800 
and 1834, while being ‘the most monocultural of 
the group.’ Therefore, 


[t]o a greater extent than in any other colony of the 
British Caribbean, the life of the typical slave in 
Tobago was one dominated by sugar." 


Because of this sugar monoculture, the 
plantations with their slave villages, sugar works, 
distilleries, and Great Houses (locally called Backra 
(white people’s) Houses) were the central insti- 
tutions in which the lives of the majority of the 
population were shaped. 

The maximum export of sugar was 8,890 tons in 
1799; by the 1830s the average crop was 5,000 tons. 
In 1838 the only recorded exports were sugar, 
molasses and rum.'° 


This almost exclusive dependence on sugar 
production meant the rapid depopulation of the 
wet, hilly, northern and windward settlements, 
because the climatic conditions and the terrain 
were unsuited to the production and cartage of 
sugar cane. The hilly windward estates produced 
insufficient sugar to induce merchant ships to call 
east of Queen’s Bay, and this made transport costs 
from the northern and most eastern estates to 
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Courland or Queen’s Bay excessive. For example, 
in 1809 some windward estates spent £600 per 
year on drogherage alone.'* Therefore, by 1810 the 
northern settlements at Parlatuvier, Bloody Bay and 
L’Anse Fourmi had all ceased to exist. 


Thus, distorted cultivation and land use begat 
skewed patterns of settlement, with the majority 
of the cultivated estates and the population 
located in the drier, flatter districts of the south 
and south-west. Geography and sugar economy 
combined to produce distinctions in society 
between the south-western lowlands (Low Side) 
and the hilly uplands to the north and north-east 
(Top Side), which continued throughout Tobago’s 
history. 


2. TOBAGO IN THE CARIBBEAN IN 
THE WORLD 


Tobago in 1763 


As the contest between the European powers for 
supremacy in the Caribbean developed in the 
sixteenth and _ seventeenth centuries, the 
Amerindians in Tobago resisted attempts by rival 
groups of Spanish, Dutch, English, French and 
Courlanders (from what is today Latvia) to settle 
there. However, there were settlements by the 
Dutch and the Courlanders in the seventeenth 
century; and Deerr states of the Dutch that, during 
their continuous occupation of the island between 
1632 and 1666, they established sugar estates and 
six well-equipped factories. From 1690 the 
European powers considered Tobago to be 
‘neutral’ territory, until it was ceded to Britain by 
the Treaty of Paris of 1763. At that time, the 
population comprised some 300 Amerindian 
families and a small number of French turtlers.!” 
Thus, Tobago was very sparsely peopled when it 
became a British colony in 1763. 

The Carib population whom the British met in 
1764 lived by agriculture, hunting, fishing and 
trade. Generally, their settlements were on the 
coasts and on the banks of rivers. Petit Trou, 
Rockley Vale and King Peter Bay, this last place 
bearing the name of an Amerindian chieftain, 
were among their settlements. According to Sir 
William Young, Mr Gibbs, private secretary to 
Lieutenant Governor Thomas Brown who 
administered Tobago from 1764, noted in his diary 


that there was a clear sexual division of labour 
among the Caribs: the men hunted for pecari (wild 
hogs or quenks), and cocricoes (pheasants native to 
Tobago and Venezuela), and fished for conchs, 
river mullets, oysters, turtles and other seafood; 
the women planted sweet potatoes, cassava, yams, 
plantains and sugar cane; they also wove 
hammocks and did all the domestic work. Since 
yams and plantains were indigenous to Africa, 
and sugar cane came from the East Indies, this 
suggests that by 1764 the culture of the 
Amerindians had been transformed by the 
presence of Europeans and Africans in the region. 


Some of the Amerindians also traded items such 
as salted pork and turtles with the settlers in 
neighbouring islands. 

In 1764 Amerindian men and women wore only 
small clouts passing between their legs and 
attached to girdles of many-coloured twines 
around their waists, in which they carried knives. 
By 1792, however, Young observed that among the 
Carib families living on his Betsy’s Hope Estate, 


The old Indian dress is lost, and they wore 
handkerchiefs, cotton petticoats, and jackets like the 
negroes [sic]."8 


Young also states of the Caribs that, as the 
British cleared the land for plantations, 


their chase was more contracted, and their haunts 
more exposd, and their very dwellings were open to 
Intrusion; —large parties of the Charaibs yearly thus 
migrated to ye neighbouring coasts of Trinidad. ... 


By 1812 only one Carib family remained in 
Tobago. Louis Baptiste was its head, and it 
comprised some 20 persons living on the north 
coast near ‘a small and unfrequented Bay, for 
advantage of Fishery’. 

Nevertheless, throughout the slavery period 
there was frequent trade with Amerindians, who 
arrived in small boats to barter, buy and sell. 
Many of their customs—for example, their way of 
making cassava bread, their fishing technology 
and techniques, and their basketwork (still called 
‘Injin (Indian) baskets’ in Tobago)—were absorbed 
into the culture of the enslaved population. 


Tobago through Time 


Tobago’s history after 1763 is shaped by the fact 
that it was a colony of Britain which, by 1815, was 
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the leading imperial power. By 1860 Britain was 
the foremost industrial nation, the financial centre 
of Europe, and the major centre of the world 
market in important commodities, especially 
sugar.” Thus, British colonial policy and the 
strategies of British merchants, absentee owners, 
and other metropolitan groups were all crucial for 
developments within the colony. 


Tobago’s prosperity as a sugar producer was 
brief. Global and regional forces, which catapulted 
it into importance in the 1790s, also contributed to 
its decline as a sugar colony in the early nine- 
teenth century. 

After 1815 the world economy was reshaped, 
and the place of the BWI in the British Empire and 
in the world economy was redefined. By 1830 the 
BWI had lost much of their influence in British 
councils of state to the East India colonies. Further, 
as Dale Tomich shows, 


Britain’s position in the world economy put it on the 
path toward a policy of free trade. To the extent that it 
came to control commerce outside the bounds of its 
own empire, Britain became relatively indifferent to 
formal colonialism as the means of defining ... 
commodity flows and the division of labor between 
core and periphery.”! 


After 1815, therefore, Tobago was affected by the 
decline of the West Indies within the British 
Empire, and by what Gallagher and Robinson 
term ‘the imperialism of free trade’. From the 
1840s, Britain dismantled the protective laws that 
sustained the BWI sugar industry.” 


Competition in the British market, from slave- 
grown sugar from Cuba and Brazil and from 
increased production of European beet sugar, 
caused a sharp fall in world prices in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. The resulting 
Sugar Depression of the 1880s and 1890s eliminated 
most Tobago producers from the world market. 

This crisis of the Tobago sugar economy brought 
the downfall of the sugar planters and their 
influence on the colonial state. Indeed, the 
downturn in sugar affected imports, exports, the 
purchasing power of the population and, 
consequently, the revenue. The Government of the 
Colony of Tobago was unable to sustain itself as a 
separate administration. As a result, the Tobago 
Government was abolished and Tobago was 
annexed to Trinidad on 1 January 1889, with each 
island controlling its own finances. This Union 
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was made closer on 1 January 1899, when all 
decision-making powers in the united colony were 
centralized in Trinidad. 

As world trade expanded spectacularly after 
1870, the emergent peasantries within the 
Caribbean benefited from exporting crops such as 
logwood, pimento, coffee, bananas and cocoa.” 
Within Tobago, a peasantry, whose development 
had been stifled by the class rule of the sugar 
planters, rapidly emerged after 1884. Both the 
peasantry and the new planters replacing the 
sugar planters diversified the economy, with 
cocoa, coconuts and limes being the major exports. 
The global depression from 1920 made these 
exports unprofitable, while poor infrastructure 
and other problems internal to the colony 
rendered the peasants’ holdings barely viable. 
Thus, by 1938 all the major exports were either 
stagnating or in serious decline. 

World War II broke out in 1939 and, because of 
the restriction on shipping and food imports in 
wartime, the colony was obliged to feed itself. The 
Grow More Food Campaign of 1942-1945 made 
increased estate land available to small cultivators, 
and boosted peasant production in Tobago. 
However, by 1950, only five years after the end of 
the war, all agriculture was in irreversible decline. 


In keeping with global trends, the services sector 
in most Caribbean countries became the largest 
after World War II. In addition, ease of transport 
and communications transformed tourism into a 
major global industry; and the tourism sector 
became one of the largest in many Caribbean 
countries. Moreover, the state in the Caribbean 
expanded in the modern period to meet the 
increased demands of its role after Independence. 
In Tobago, all these trends resulted in the growth 
of the services sector, with the state becoming the 
largest employer by 1980, and with tourism 
replacing agriculture. 

The ups and downs of Tobago’s experience 
cannot be separated from the global and regional 
processes that we have sketched above. They also 
cannot be understood apart from the internal 
conditions and the social groups which made their 
own history. Therefore, this work analyses, 
through time, the interplay of external conditions 
and actors, on the one hand, and local structures 
and actors, on the other. 


3. OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY 


This study has three broad objectives. 


First, it describes the changing social structure of 
Tobago between 1838—the year of the full 
Emancipation of the enslaved labourers—and 1938 
which, because of the labour rebellions occurring 
throughout the Caribbean, marked another 
watershed in Caribbean history. The first aim is to 
describe the main social groupings and to trace the 
changes in social structure over time. 


The second objective is to test a hypothesis to 
account for the severe crisis of the sugar economy 
in Tobago in the 1880s, which led to the Union 
with Trinidad. Chapter 2 outlines the hypothesis 
and its rationale. 


In 1905 Tobago was a net exporter of foodstuff 
and livestock to Trinidad. By 1950 Tobago was 
rapidly becoming a net importer of foodstuff, and 
every attempt to revive agriculture has so far 
failed. The third objective is to explain why and 
how both plantation and peasant agriculture 
collapsed in Tobago between 1900 and 1950. This 
is considered in Chapter 1 of Volume II. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Tobago has two main geographical divisions: the 
coral lowlands to the south-west and the hilly 
uplands to the north and north-east, respectively 
called in the local vernacular, Low Side and Top 
Side. Because of the heavy emphasis on sugar 
production for most of the period 1763 to 1838, 
most of the population and cultivation were 
concentrated in the south-west, where the terrain 
was more suited to the sugar cane. Colonization 
therefore brought skewed land use and settlement 
patterns. It also meant the departure of nearly all 
the Amerindians, and the heavy importation of 
enslaved Africans as plantation labour. 


This chapter takes a stance that will be 
maintained throughout the two volumes. Tobago’s 
economic fortunes were heavily conditioned by 
global and regional factors. Yet local groups and 
conditions were instrumental in shaping the 
society through time. Our understanding must 
therefore embrace the interplay of the global, the 
regional and the local in the making of Tobago’s 
history. 


Three central objectives govern this work as a 
whole. They are: 


1. to describe the main social groupings and the 
changes in social structure over time, 


2. to test a hypothesis that seeks to explain why 
the sugar economy in Tobago collapsed in 
the 1880s; 

3. to explain why both plantation and peasant 
agriculture declined in the twentieth century. 
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The first and second objectives guide this 
volume. Volume II continues the analysis of the 
social structure, and its Chapter I offers an 
explanation that fulfils the third objective. 


If the history must be placed in its wider 
context, so too must the writing of the history. 
This work sits on the shoulders of numerous 
other scholars. Therefore, the next chapter locates 
it amid some of the intellectual currents of our 
time. 
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In Search of a Method 


... sociology and history ma[k]e up one single intellectual adventure, not two different 
sides of the same cloth but the very stuff of that cloth itself, the entire substance of its 


yarn. 


Fernand Braudel 


What we need, in effect, is a form of structural history that is rarely practiced, which 
finds in each successive state of the structure under examination both the product of the 
previous struggles to maintain or to transform this structure, and the principle, via the 
contradictions, the tensions, and the relations of force which constitute it, of subsequent 


transformations. 


Pierre Bourdieu and Loic J. D. Wacquant 


Antitheoretical stances, therefore, have no place in Caribbean social history. 


modern sociology and history point to an 
approach to the study of society that would 
be fruitful for a work of this kind. Many of the 
finest writers in development theory, modern 
history, historical sociology and _ sociological 
theory insist on the need for macro-sociological 
studies of societies through time, using historically 
grounded explanations. This work is an example 
of the desired research. Therefore this chapter 
begins by discussing this emerging consensus. 
Next, we define the key concepts, and outline 
the working hypothesis offered to explain the 


crisis that Tobago’s sugar economy underwent in 
the 1880s. 


= CONVERGENT streams of thought in 


B. W. Higman 


The rest of the chapter describes the research 
design—the strategy used to meet the objectives of 
the research. It also comments on the limitations of 
the sources. 


1. THE EMERGING CONSENSUS ON 


SOCIAL HISTORY 
Lessons from the Impasse in 
Development Theory 
The debates surrounding the impasse in 


development theory in the 1980s and early 1990s are 
examined in Appendix 1 of this volume. The lessons 
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from those debates that inform this study are as 
follows. 


1. Valid analyses of development trends must 
rest on macro-sociological studies, inter- 
disciplinary and long-term in scope. Where 
possible, such studies should also be 
comparative. 

2. Despite the importance of external 
dependence, good research should give due 
weight to internal conditions and actors. 

3. Such studies should not privilege economic 
over other aspects of society, nor social class 
over other lines of cleavage. 

4. They should avoid propositions that assert 
the ‘needs’ or the ‘goals’ of a system to 
explain social outcomes. Such arguments are 
always circular. 

5. They should give due weight to state 
structures and to the specificity of the 
political sphere. 

6. While recognizing that past and present 
circumstances set limits on human action, 
such studies should see history as contingent 
and open-ended, and should not assert a 
built-in necessity for social outcomes. 

7. Following from this, good research should 
recognize that no clear-cut relationships can 
be assumed between class interests, class 
capacities, class consciousness, and _ class 
action. All these should be the subject of 
research. 


This work begins with these assumptions. Three 
other strands of modern thought complement 
these premises. The first is from history; the 
second and third are from sociology. 


History Meeting Sociology 


‘Total History’, ‘People’s History’, 
‘Social History’ 


In the 1920s a movement calling for ‘a new kind of 
history’ arose in France. Its founders were Marc 
Bloch and Lucien Febvre, who in 1929 started the 
journal that was first called Annales d'Histoire 
Economique et Sociale (Annals of Social and Economic 
History; hereafter Annales).! Annales attracted 
several writers of distinction, among them 
Fernand Braudel, Pierre Chaunu and Emmanuel 
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LeRoy Ladurie. Peter Burke states that Bloch and 
Febvre met historical writing in France mainly 
narrative, and left it mainly ‘structural’ and a part 
of the social sciences.” 


Concerned about the focus in history on the 
political and on narrative descriptions (‘the 
idolatry of the fact’ as Febvre dubbed it), the 
Annalistes called for ‘total history’, which would 
transcend the artificial boundaries of the human 
sciences. In addition, they called for a history that 
would understand time in three ways: enduring 
structures produced by man in relation to his 
environment over the long term; historical 
conjunctures; and also discrete ‘events’ in social 
life. For Braudel, an ‘event’ in this special sense 
was an occurrence with deep and far-reaching 
effects on society.’ In particular, they insisted that 
sociology and history were woven together, 
despite the distinctive themes in each. 


In addition to these currents from France, since 
the 1960s ‘social history’ in the English-speaking 
world has become increasingly respected, both as 
a popular pursuit and a scholarly practice. Its 
growth was a part of the questioning of 
orthodoxies from all areas of the globe, through 
the rise of several social movements: for example, 
those concerned with civil rights, women’s rights, 
the environment, indigenous peoples, and 
nationalist aspirations in the former colonies. 
Further, there has been a flowering of interest 
by lay people in local and family history. 
Moreover, as part of their empowerment, non- 
governmental organizations have called for 
research to benefit popular movements of all kinds; 
some of it is labelled ‘people’s history’. The 
Information Technology Revolution, by facilitating 
international communication and__ providing 
enormous databases, has aided these processes. 

Under the rubric of ‘social history’, several kinds 
of studies have been carried out, ranging from 
family histories, through ‘thick descriptions’ of 
village life, mores and customs, to studies of 
whole societies. ‘Social history’ was particularly 
endorsed by E. H. Carr’s What Is History?, by 
historians such as T. C. Smout, Eric Hobsbawm 
and Peter Burke, and by several scholarly journals, 
including Past and Present, History Workshop and 
Social History.* All this reflects historians’ growing 
recognition of the need to study society whole. 


Within the Caribbean, there is increasing 
awareness of the need to reshape our approach to 


history. In 1975 Edward Kamau _ Brathwaite 
argued that Caribbean scholars had studied ‘the 
outer plantation’, with a focus on structures of 
exploitation and the resulting rigidities in social 
life. Brathwaite called for a new understanding of 
the region, to address ‘the inner plantation’—the 
initiatives, creations and interrelations of the 
people. As he put it, 


Here we are concerned with cores and kernels; 
resistant local forms; roots, stumps, survival rhythms; 
growing points ... 


Brathwaite defined the central issue as ‘how to 
study the fragments /whole’. Lloyd Best, in several 
addresses and essays over the years, called for 
transcending the artificial barriers of the human 
sciences to see the Caribbean as a whole, and to 
reject imported categories for ones that view the 
region as a reality of its own kind.° 

Added to the desire for holistic approaches is the 
need for clearer interpretation and explanation. 
Best and Kari Levitt, in their ‘plantation economy’ 
models, sought to provide a framework with 
which to interpret Caribbean economies through 
time. B. W. Higman also argued that social history 
should pose theoretical questions that would link 
social facts to a broader framework of historical 
evolution. These are only a few of the scholars 
who stress the need for approaches that span 
many disciplines, who are concerned with theory 
and explanation, and who link structural analysis 
to an understanding of the inner life and dynamics 
of the society.® 


Historical Sociology 


From within North Atlantic sociology, a growing 
number of respected scholars have produced 
important historical studies since 1945.7 Among 
the major figures who made explicit their views on 
the proper focus of historical sociology were 
Charles Tilly, Philip Abrams, Christopher Lloyd 
and Theda Skocpol. The first three are briefly 
discussed here, and Skocpol’s ideas on research 
designs are examined in Section 3. 
Tilly defined social history as: 


the study of connections between large structural 
changes and alterations in the character of routine 
social life. Social history, in this sense, is the prime 
Tegion of convergence between sociology and history. 
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For Tilly, because human experience is lived in 
time and space, and because previous events set 
limits for future actions, the ‘historical enterprise’ 
should ‘become the foundation of all sociology.” 


Abrams’ provocative study, Historical Sociology, 
argues that the unity of sociology and history lies 
in a ‘common strategy of explanation’: both are 
obliged to answer ‘how it happened’ questions. To 
do so, valid explanations must have several causes, 
trace processes through time, and show the cumulative 
effects of past events that create new conditions for 
the present and the future. Abrams wittily 
demolishes the idea that data can ‘speak for itself’, 
or that narrative history or any other methodology 
can present the past ‘as it was’. The point is that 
what we study and the evidence we offer are all 
constructs; ‘ thus description and analysis, 
evidence and theory, are ‘thoroughly mutually 
interdependent’. Therefore, the analytical concepts 
and strategies must be clear and explicit for the 
reader’s judgement. Abrams celebrates Braudel’s 
magnificent study of the Mediterranean as an 
example of the necessary dialogue between 
‘concept and evidence in the concrete study of 
structuring’? 

Like Abrams’ work, Christopher Lloyd’s 
Explanation in Social History is grounded in both 
classical and modern social theory. Society is seen 
as a historical structure, whose production, 
reproduction and change occur in a continual 
process of structuring by social actors, particularly 
social classes. Recognizing the interplay. between 
human action and social structures, Lloyd stresses 
that structures both enable and disable (not only 
constrain) human action, and that the intended 
and unintended consequences of action can often 
become seemingly unalterable conditions for 
future action and thought. Lloyd therefore insists 
that the ‘relational-structurist tradition’ in 
sociology, showing the interplay of human action 
with social structure and process, is the most 
appropriate for social history.’ Returning to the 
subject in The Structures of History, Lloyd argues 
for social structural history to become the core of 


‘a unified science of action and society’.”" 


Anthony Giddens’ Structuration Theory 


Anthony Giddens draws heavily on the insights of 
classical European social theory, while seeking to 
forge a perspective for our time. His work is 
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remarkable for its depth and breadth, and no 
attempt is made here to cover or comment on it 
comprehensively. 

Giddens’ structuration theory is a conceptual 
framework for understanding the ‘nature of 
human action, social institutions, and _ the 
interrelations between action and institutions’. In 
particular, Giddens seeks to overcome the common 
dualism between social structure and_ the 
knowledge, intentions and actions of human beings 
(human agency). His main insights are as follows. 


1. Human social activities are ‘recursive’. This 
means that human actors create and re- 
create the conditions that make their 
activities possible; and these same conditions 
mediate and constrain their future actions. 


2. Social structures are the ‘rules and resources’ 
drawn upon by human actors to produce 
and reproduce social action. 

3. There is a ‘duality of structure’, in that the 
rules and resources that are the medium of 
human action are also the outcome of the 
previous practices of human actors. This is 
because of the recursiveness of human action. 

4. Social structure is not external to human 
beings. Their knowledge, intentions and 
actions (agency) are part of structure. 


5. Although human _ beings are _ all 
knowledgeable, their knowledge is limited. 
Therefore our actions produce unintended 
consequences which may form unacknowledged 
conditions for further action. 

6. No one is completely powerless. ‘All forms 
of dependence offer some resources whereby 
those who are subordinate can influence the 
activities of their superiors.’ 

7. Social structure both enables and constrains 
human action. 

8. ‘History is the structuration of events in time 
and space through the continual interplay of 
agency and structure.’ 


Giddens sees no schism between social science 
and history; if there is division of labour in the 
problems they address, there is no division in 
logic or methodology. He also notes that the call 
from Braudel and other Annalistes for a history 
that connects the long term with conjunctures and 
‘events’ echoes his own insistence on a social 
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theory of agency, structure and context in time 
and space. Thus, he welcomes the growing 
convergences in the work of historians and 
sociologists today.“ 

Giddens’ understanding of social structures as 
rules and resources has been severely criticized, 
since it gives too little scope to the harsh realities 
of domination in social life. As Mouzelis, Lloyd, 
Callinicos and other writers argue, social 
structures can prevent (disable) and not simply 
constrain action; they also permit varying degrees 
of freedom to different actors at different times.” 


Giddens is also criticized for offering no 
epistemological justification for his framework. 
What makes it superior to any other is therefore 
not stated. However, even if he were to meet this 
last criticism, there would be no reason for anyone 
to accept his basic assumptions: like all 
assumptions, they can always be challenged in an 
infinite regress of questions. 

Despite the flaws in Giddens’ theory, his basic 
insights on the ‘recursiveness’ of human action, 
the duality of structure, the interplay between 
social structure and human agency, and the fact 
that dominated people always have resources for 
fighting back, are correct. As this study will show, 
all are borne out in Tobago’s history. 


The Emerging Consensus 


History is not a succession of heroes, although 
great men and women are made by, and can have 
a decisive impact on, their time. The historical 
process is open-ended, contingent. It is made and 
remade by ordinary men and women as 
individuals and as collective actors. ‘Men make 
their history,’ Marx wrote, ‘but they do not make 
it just as they please.’ They make it under 
conditions ‘directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past.”® The social historian’s 
task is to unearth and understand this process of 
acting and of being acted upon to produce, 
reproduce, change, and sometimes to dismantle, 
societal structures. These structures, in turn, 
enable, sustain, disable and constrain human 
action. The task is also to understand the intended 
and unintended consequences of human action, 
and the often unrealized intentions that inspire it. 


Many of these ideas, derived from the classical 
texts of sociology, are explored afresh in the work 


of Abrams, Lloyd, Giddens and other modern 
sociologists, who call for sociology to adhere to 
what Lloyd terms the ‘relational-structurist 
tradition’. This is also the tradition appealed to by 
Burke, Ladurie, Braudel and other writers cited 
above, as well as by the critiques of development 
theory discussed in Appendix 1. The present study 
is cast within this ‘relational-structurist tradition’.’” 

Thus, there is a clear convergence today on the 
sameness of logic and explanatory method within 
history and sociology. Indeed, linking all that we 
have said to the classical traditions of the social 
sciences, Peter Evans and John Stephens describe 
these approaches as ‘a new comparative political 
economy’, which they regard as the research 
programme guiding development _ studies 
worldwide.'® This work falls squarely within the 
traditions outlined. 


2. THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 


Objectives 
This study has three objectives.’ 


1. It provides an analysis of the changing social 
structure of Tobago between 1838 and 1938. 

2. It tests a hypothesis to explain the collapse of 
Tobago’s sugar economy in the 1880s. 

3. It answers the question: why did agriculture 
fail in Tobago in the twentieth century? In 
this instance, no hypothesis is tested. 


Basic Assumptions and Definitions of 
Key Concepts 


Social Structure 


Social structure is the configuration of social 
groups, classes and strata in a society. It is their 
composition, interrelationships, and social power, 
as indicated by their access to, and control over, 
the major economic, cultural/ideological and 
political resources and institutions. 


Social Class 


Social classes are groups that form part of structured 
telations of domination and subordination. We 
assume that classes are structured and generated in 
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the process 
commodities. 


of producing and _ circulating 

Production and distribution are part of the same 
cycle. In Tobago planters were often merchants 
and shopkeepers, while huckstering (itinerant 
vending), market vending, ‘trafficking’ and petty 
shopkeeping were activities of many labourers 
and sharecroppers (in Tobago called metayers). 
Therefore, following Cutler et al., classes are 
identified by commonalities in their control over 
(or separation from) the major means and 
conditions of production and distribution, such 
that there was a structured capacity of control (or 
dispossession) in the hands of definite groups of 
agents.7! 

Class consciousness may fail to occur among 
groups of people whose class position (degree of 
control over the means and conditions of 
production and distribution) may be similar; 
and individuals and groups may identify with 
classes to which they do not belong. How 
groups coalesced and acted as they perceived 
their interests is a matter for investigation. 
Moreover, the capacity of groups implied by 
their structural position may differ from their 
organizational capacity and also from their 
willingness to act.” 

Social classes may at times be segmented into 
fractions. 

A fraction is a group of persons from within a 
class who unite for action, usually on the basis of 
common interests or ideology. In so doing, they 
may differ from others within the class with 
whom they are in other ways in agreement. For 
example, the Tobago planters were a part of the 
dominant class, which used its power to 
implement clear strategies in its own interests. The 
smaller planters did not always agree with the 
larger, and at times they formed a fraction of the 
class with a distinct position. On most issues, the 
interests of the smaller planters coincided with 
those of the larger planters, but at times they allied 
with other groups against the larger ones. 

A social stratum (or statistical aggregate) is a 
number of people with one or more common 
characteristic(s); they are not necessarily conscious 
of themselves as a group. 

Social strata may exist without belonging to a 
specific class. In Chapters 7 to 9, the ‘middle 
strata’, a heterogeneous grouping of people from 
positions intermediate between those we have 
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identified as the dominant class and the labouring 
class, are treated as an example of this.¥ 

Temporary and shifting alliances may occur 
between classes, or between fractions and strata 
from within different classes. They may also occur 
between all or part of the ‘middle strata’ and all or 
part of classes. 

Since social class is here used as a historical 
concept, sections of classes or whole classes may 
rise and fall over time. Embryonic, emergent and 
declining classes, fractions and strata must 
therefore be delineated and understood. 


In the Caribbean, race/colour, culture, gender 
and class patterns intersect in various ways. 
Following Stuart Hall, we assume that ‘It does not 
help ... to depress some factors of this matrix in 
favour of others’, since the specificity of each and 
the complexity of the whole must be understood.” 

Thus, social class is given no a priori privileged 
status in this analysis and, throughout, the 
interrelationships between class, race/colour, 
culture and gender are analysed where possible. 
Their relative importance at any time is treated as 
a matter that must be assessed on the basis of 
available evidence.” 

Given the colonial situation of Tobago, the 
significant historical actors and classes are not 
confined within its geographical boundaries. 


Culture 


Culture is the complex of knowledge, values, 
mores, folkways and other practices that form the 
way of life of a group. It is learned knowledge, 
values, norms and behaviour. Although culture is 
learned, the learning process is not always 
conscious: many folkways and mores are received 
as a taken-for-granted reality. There may be 
variations in cultural practices within large 
groups. Each generation inherits, creates, trans- 
forms and transmits its cultural legacy. Therefore 
cultural knowledge, values, norms and behaviour 
change over time. 


Race and Colour 


Race and colour are both taken to be phenotypical 
features to which positive and negative evaluations 
were given in Tobago. Because of the dominance 
of Europeans, their stereotyping of black people as 
inherently inferior and of their culture as 
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barbarism became the dominant stance in the 
society over time. Since highest value was placed 
on whiteness, shade consciousness became em- 
bedded in the culture. Thus shade of skin, texture 
of hair and facial features were among the main 
bases on which social status was ascribed. Many 
people of African descent accepted these dominant 
values; nevertheless, race and colour prejudice was 
always contested by black people in the course of 
Tobago’s history. The cultural meanings surrounding 
perceptions of race and colour, and from which they 
derived their force, are taken into account herein. 


Gender 


Gender refers to the cultural roles, responsibilities, 
statuses and power accorded to human beings 
based on their biological sex. This study recognizes 
two genders: masculine and feminine. Gender 
refers to the systematic ordering of males and 
females, in keeping with socially determined 
norms and power relations. 


The Collapse of the Sugar Economy 


The definitive collapse of the Tobago sugar 
economy in the 1880s is the condition that must be 
explained. As Chapters 5, 8 and 10 show, in the 
1880s exports of sugar declined dramatically, as 
did imports and revenue. There was little money 
circulating, and most economic transactions were 
done in kind. All this caused a mass exodus of 
labourers. It also paved the way for large-scale 
changes in the social structure. The failure of the 
revenue led to the abolition of the Government of 
the Colony of Tobago and the annexation of 
Tobago to Trinidad. Because of these far-reaching 
effects on economy, society and state, the collapse 
of the sugar economy is worthy of explanation. 


This economic collapse is an example of the 
striking occurrences that Braudel called ‘events’. 


The fact that the collapse of the sugar economy 
is an object of study does not mean that this work 
regards the plantation economy as a desired 
‘goal’ of development. On the contrary, this 
study shows that while the enterprises of the 
sugar planters were becoming bankrupt, the 
labourers were consolidating their counter- 
plantation activities, which were by no means in 
crisis. The decline of the sugar planters allowed 
for the expansion of landownership in the 


labouring class, and therefore for greater social 
equity. The collapse of the sugar industry also 
gave space for diversification of the economy, and 
for a more balanced use of land and other resources. 


Working Hypothesis 


The crucial factors that account for Tobago’s crisis 
of production and trade in the 1880s, in which the 
sugar economy proved to be less resilient than 
that of neighbouring colonies, were not simply 
either the island’s dependent colonial status, or 
its insertion into the capitalist world system as a 
peripheral economy. Most of the BWI sugar 
economies were controlled by British merchants, 
but this control resulted in technological advances 
and high profits in some colonies, and in techno- 
logical backwardness and low profits in others. 

Therefore Tobago’s dependence is treated here 
as a necessary condition, integral to the analysis, 
but needing additional factors that might have 
been sufficient to determine the crisis of the 1880s. 

Our working hypothesis states that the factors 
that determined the economic collapse were: 


1. the source and deployment of capital invested 
on the island; 

2. Tobago’s social structure, in particular the 
absence of a class or classes able either to 
supply capital to upgrade and restructure 
the sugar industry, or to diversify the economy 
away from sugar production, or both. 


What are here identified as causal ‘factors’ are 
themselves the products of previous social action 
and processes. This is one example of what 
Giddens calls the ‘recursiveness’ of social action. 


Rationale for the Hypothesis 


The rationale for the hypothesis is as follows. If we 
conceive of the Caribbean colonies in the late 
nineteenth century along a continuum distinguishing 
the most capitalized, technologically advanced 
and profitable sugar producers from the least in 
these respects, Tobago would lie at the moribund 
pole of the spectrum. Cuba, British Guiana and 
Trinidad would be at its most advanced end. 


The two British colonies mentioned, British 
Guiana (BG) and Trinidad, differed from Tobago 
in the following respects. They had: 
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1. large tracts of virgin, fertile soil suitable for 
sugar plantations;”” 


2. continuous, state-aided immigration schemes, 
especially of indentured labour for the 
plantations; 

3. large capital investment in the most modern 
technology for sugar growing and processing, 
supported by state investment in roads and 
railways. 


The availability of all the above factors—land, 
labour and capital—was mediated by the policies of 
the colonial state, over which the ‘planting interests’, 
metropolitan and local, had enormous influence. 

In Tobago there were 57,408 acres of land in 
private hands; of this, at most only 10,000 acres 
were under canes and provisions between 1838 
and 1893. Much land was abandoned, in part 
because it was not suited to sugar cane cultivation. 
Tobago did not have continuous immigration. 
Above all, the planters’ most crucial need was for 
capital in sufficient quantities to allow them to 
install the latest technology, to pay wages, and to 
import labour where necessary. Thus, Tobago 
differed from Trinidad and BG in its endowments 
of land, labour and capital. 

However, Tobago was like Trinidad and BG in 
one crucial respect: their sugar industries were 
largely controlled by British merchants.” Why, 
then, did the domination of Trinidad and BG by 
British merchants result in technological advances 
and a sugar industry in which, although some 
planters succumbed to the Sugar Depression of the 
1880s and 1890s, the industry survived, while in 
Tobago similar domination resulted in the 
stagnation of the sugar industry and its demise in 
the 1880s? 

The argument is further advanced by 
considering, within the confines of nineteenth- 
century thinking and possibilities, what the 
available options were, if Tobago were to avoid 
succumbing to a depression such as that of the 
1880s. There were two basic options, which were 
not mutually exclusive. 


Option 1 


Option 1 was to modernize sugar production. 
This would entail the estates’ breaking free of 
their chronic indebtedness and encumbrances 
(mortgages and other legal claims), so that they 
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could attract large inputs of capital to upgrade 
their infrastructure and processes. However, 
Tobago was at a disadvantage, since capitalists 
were more likely to invest in the newer, larger, 
more fertile colonies. 


Option 2 


Option 2 was to diversify out of sugar. The option 
of diversification could have meant two basic 
possibilities, which were also not mutually 
exclusive. These were as follows. 


Option 2A: the emergence of a class of estate 
owners or owners of land over 10 acres in extent, 
who produced crops other than sugar;” 


Option 2B: the emergence of a class of 
smallholders producing crops other than sugar 
for subsistence and/or export. 


Option 1—upgrading the sugar industry—did 
not occur. Although many of the Tobago estates 
were sold and freed of encumbrances in the 
Encumbered Estates Court after 1862, they 
remained heavily indebted and _ controlled, 
through the system of advances, commissions and 
consigneeship, by a few British merchant houses. 
Tobago did not attract large sums of foreign 
capital, and there was no local class capable of 
making the necessary investment. The reasons for 
this are fully explored in Chapter 8. 

For Option 2A—diversification by planters or 
large landholders—this study examines whether 
and why such groups of estate or land owners 
did/did not emerge. It also seeks to know 
whether the sources of credit tied planters, who 
might have wished to diversify, to sugar 
production (Chapters 5 and 8).*° 

For Option 2B—diversification by smallholders— 
Chapters 4 and 5 examine whether a peasantry, as 
defined in Chapter 4, emerged between 1838 and 
1884. The composition of the agrarian labour force 
is also understood in the light of the metayage 
(sharecropping) system and of the occupational 
data available from the censuses. 

The work is multifaceted, but the insights from 
Chapters 4 to 8 are summarized in the Conclusion 
of Chapter 8. Chapter 11 gives a full statement of 
the findings. 

Given that our observations on Trinidad and BG 
note the importance of the colonial state in the 
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provision of land, labour and capital, this study 
examines carefully the role of the state and the 
relative power of social classes and other groupings 
over its policies, especially on land, immigration 
and taxation (Chapters 4 and 8.) 

Our hypothesis would be tenable if, in exploring 
the extent to which Options 1, 2A and 2B occurred 
in Tobago, we find data that are valid and reliable 
in support of it, and if the contradictory evidence 
is not overwhelming. The study must also show 
that the source and deployment of capital 
inhibited both upgrading of the sugar industry 
and diversification. The hypothesis would receive 
added support from a series of strict comparisons 
with other Caribbean countries. 


Trinidad and BG were cases unlike Tobago in 
their size and initial resource endowments, they 
also enjoyed the technological advantage of 
entering later than Tobago into major sugar 
production. Since they are not strictly comparable 
with Tobago, we have used these contrasting 
examples only as points of departure in searching 
for explanatory clues. 


A more appropriate comparison is that between 
Tobago and the neighbouring island of Grenada. 
They are similar in size, topography, resource 
endowments, political administration, and the 
time at which they became sugar colonies. 
Nevertheless, Grenada, because it no longer grew 
sugar for export, was the only island expected by 
the 1897 West India Royal Commission to escape 
suffering if sugar completely failed. Besides 
Grenada, only Jamaica and Trinidad, which had 
undergone a measure of diversification from 
sugar, were expected to recover from the Sugar 
Depression without imperial aid.*! 

Why was the sugar economy of so little 
importance in Grenada by 1890? If the hypothesis 
is tenable, we expect to find for Grenada that the 
factors posited for Tobago’s crisis were either 
different, in the case of the source and deployment 
of capital and the resulting ability of the estates to 
modernize (Option 1), or present, in the case of the 
diversifying class or classes for Options 2A and 
2B. (We recognize that differences may be of 
degree and not of kind.) We would also need to 
look for conditions and processes unique to 
Grenada that might have contributed to, or would 
best account for, the non-existence of an economic 
crisis there in the 1880s and 1890s. 


In other words, we shall consider two cases 
(Tobago and Grenada) alike in all relevant 
respects, in which the outcomes were very 
different. John Stuart Mill called this approach to 
causal analysis his ‘Method of Difference’.22 While 
this procedure would strengthen our hypothesis if 
it confirms it, like Mill, we recognize the plural 
and conjunctural nature of social causation, which 
may make Mill’s method unsuitable. Therefore 
this approach is used only as an orienting tool to 
guide the analysis. Since we are unable to examine 
the primary sources for Grenada as for Tobago, 
the argument is sketched in Chapter 11 as a 
subject for future research. 


3. THE CHALLENGE OF HISTORICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The Research Design and 
Its Limitations 


Theda Skocpol argues that there are three basic 
research designs in historical sociology, although 
in practice they may overlap.” 

First, there is the application of a general model 
to one or more historical instances—for example, 
Neil Smelser’s Social Change in the Industrial 
Revolution.* 


The second strategy, ‘interpretive historical 
sociology’, applies concepts, but not general 
models, to arrive at the culturally based intentions 
of individuals and groups in their historical 
settings. An example is E. P. Thompson’s The 
Making of the English Working Class.* 


The third strategy, ‘analytic historical sociology’, 
is to search for causal explanations by applying 
alternative hypotheses to account for a well- 
defined outcome or pattern in history. Here the 
researcher may use only a single case, but is 
normally led to comparative studies as the most 
appropriate means to explore the validity of one 
or more explanations. An example of this is 
Skocpol’s own work, States and Social Revolutions. 
In an earlier paper, Skocpol and Somers called this 
approach ‘macro-causal analysis’.* 

This study fits the third design. It analyses the 
social structure of Tobago, while using the data to 
test a hypothesis on the causes of a clear 
outcome—the collapse of the sugar economy in 
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the 1880s. A short comparison is made with 
Grenada. In one respect—the lack of a rival 
hypothesis—it falls short; but textbook 
prescriptions are not always met in actual 
research. 


Historical reconstructions such as this present 
four serious methodological challenges. 


First is the problem of understanding, not 
only discrete events, but social processes and 
the weight that should be given to each of the 
many factors that ‘determine’—set limits and 
exert pressures on—human action and_ its 
consequences.” Ultimately, the researcher’s 
dialogue with the data must be transparent, and 
his/her assessment must adequately account for 
the evidence. 


The second challenge, related to the first, is that 
the researcher is expected to specify how one or 
more variables influence what is being explained, 
and this must be derived from theory, not inferred 
by induction. Skocpol’s critics were particularly 
scathing on this point, although she clearly 
recognized that historical analysis was no 
substitute for theory which comes, not 
inductively, but from ‘the macro-sociological 
imagination, informed by the theoretical debates 
of the day, and sensitive to the patterns of 
evidence.’* Though there is agreement on the 
need for theory to state the mechanisms whereby 
factors are related, the real contention is about the 
type and level of generality of the theory needed.” 

This study is based on the view that an exclusive 
reliance on induction or deduction is impossible: 
analysis is an inseparable blend of both. 
‘Analytical historical sociology’, in Skocpol’s 
words, ‘forces a more intimate dialogue with 
historical data’ than the other two research 
strategies.” This implies that, more than in the 
other two designs, the creative insight of the 
researcher and his/her judgement are decisive. 
Such understandings, though supported by 
evidence, are not mechanically derived by 
induction. 

The third issue concerns attempts at comparison. 
Comparative methods may, in principle, be 
helpful, but one cannot fully isolate, control, or 
measure the strength of, the variables under 
study. Comparisons are based on the assumption 
that the units being compared are independent of 
each other. In the case of Tobago and Grenada, 
two nearby islands under the control of the same 
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colonial power, they were not. We can only 
assume that the same general influences affected 
them both to the same degree, and that the 
islands’ influences on each other had negligible 
impact on the explanatory factors in this work. 
Nor can we ensure that the cases being compared 
are ‘pure’—alike in all but the critical variables 
under study, or totally unlike in the variables that 
are presumed to be absent. Ragin points to the 
problem of ‘illusory commonalities’ between 
cases: common-appearing characteristics may 
disguise underlying differences, and vice versa. 
He also notes that this ‘case-oriented’ type of 
research works well only when the number of 
relevant cases and variables is small, whereas one 
is often dealing with a complex conjuncture of 
factors.* Thus, there are obvious pitfalls in such 
procedures, including the fact that the researcher 
is limited to simple hypotheses which may not 
adequately account for the complexity of the 
conjuncture under study. 


Fourth, the researcher using a comparative 
design may, and often must, rely heavily on 
secondary sources, with the danger that the study 
may reflect historiographical gaps, fashions and 
biases. In the case of Grenada, we suggest, along 
with careful use of the secondary sources, a return 
to the primary sources, because the secondary 
material does not allow us to derive answers to 
certain key questions on the process of social 
change in the nineteenth century.” 


Despite the difficulties, the Tobago data strongly 
support the interpretation offered for the crisis of 
the 1880s, and the comparison sketched with 
Grenada also gives remarkable credence to the 
hypothesis, while leaving room for further 
research (Chapter 11). 


General Limitations of the Sources 


Throughout this work, the limitations of the data 
are discussed. Above, we outlined the major 
pitfalls of the research design. Some general 
remarks on the sources used are now in order. 

This study draws on most of the available 
written sources on Tobago for 1838 to 1938: official 
records including censuses, assessment rolls, 
despatches and reports, Blue Books, handbooks, 
Sessional Papers, Gazettes, records of the 
Encumbered Estates Court; newspapers; year 
books of the colony; missionary and church 
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records; plantation records; historical works; 
eyewitness observations; family records; deeds 
and wills. It also draws on oral material, collected 
by the author from 96 of the oldest residents of 
Tobago, on the period 1890 to 1950. 


According to Marc Bloch, our knowledge of the 
past is a knowledge of the ‘tracks’ that people 
leave.* The first issue is that one is dealing with 
the enslavement and domination of the majority 
by the minority, and with the legacies of this past. 
The basic problem with most of the written 
documents is not simply that they cannot always 
answer the questions we ask, but that the majority 
of the population were excluded from having a 
direct input into their creation. Since the primary 
documents colour and circumscribe secondary 
works, this problem is acute for all Caribbean 
historians, regardless of their perspective. 

It follows that the written documents bear no 
intrinsic superiority over other sources; they are 
the products of a series of a priori choices and 
selections that entered into both their creation and 
their preservation.“ 


Much of the significant information on the 
texture of social and cultural life in Tobago 
survives only in the oral record. Therefore, the 
oral must augment the written. The author 
interviewed several of Tobago’s oldest residents, 
of all social levels, for this work. Because of their 
interest in the research and their desire to leave 
their testimonies for posterity, they gave 
generously of their time and knowledge. These 
rich sources are used throughout this book. 

David Henige defines two styles of oral 
historiography—‘oral history’, the study of the 
recent past by means of life histories or personal 
recollections; and ‘oral tradition’, recollections of 
the past that are commonly known in a given 
culture. Both styles are used herein. 


Despite its value, the oral record is no panacea 
for the limitations of the written. In collecting oral 
history, the observer is participating, as it were, in 
the evidence and in the creation of the oral 
documents, with all the distortions to which this is 
prone. Since the world of the informants is 
different from that of the researcher, the 
researcher’s understanding of the codes and 
symbols of the informants is important; often the 
less one knows initially means the less one is told. 
Moreover, like written history, the oral is 
selectively preserved. Because of memory loss 
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from many sources, oral accounts are often highly 
fragmentary, both on the lived experience (oral 
history) of the respondents, and on the oral 
tradition that they transmit. For example, two 
respondents sang songs that they had learnt from 
older folk, but of whose context and significance 
they were completely unaware. Were it not for the 
written record, the meaning of such material 
would be completely lost. Thus, both oral and 
written records complement each other. 

Jan Vansina, a celebrated writer on oral 
traditions, states, “History is no more than the 
calculation of probabilities.’ The oral sources, like 
the written, have come through a sieve of 
perceptions and selections, the researcher’s being 
the final one. Both must be treated as information 
to be assessed. *” 

To make visible the institutions, practices and 
perspectives of the men and women who made 
Tobago’s history, one has to read the oral and 
written texts with a conscious search for the 
standpoint of all the historical actors. One must 
also avoid ‘reading back’ into the past the 
perceptions of the present, or arguing from the 
silence of the record. Throughout, therefore, the 
dialogue between interpretation and evidence is 
crucial. It is made explicit in this text. 


4. CONCLUSION 


This chapter briefly discussed the growing 
consensus on social history, to shed light on the 
problems of conceptualization and method with 
which we are concerned. It outlined the objectives, 
central concepts, working hypothesis, research 
design, and limitations of our procedure. 


Notes 


1 Since 1946 the journal has been called Annales: 
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In Search of a Method 
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clear research designs, explicit hypotheses, and a 
transparent dialogue between evidence and 
interpretation. In the Caribbean, the heart-cry of 
scholars has been for studies that show ‘the inner 
plantation’, the creations and efforts of the people 
as protagonists of their fate. With all these 
positions this work is in full agreement. Within 
this genre of writing, which belongs to the 
classical tradition of sociology and to the best 
modern history, we take our stand. 
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The Formation of 


Society in Tobago, 1763-1838 


Vincent and Dominica, often dubbed the 

Ceded Islands, were ceded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, and British colonization of 
Tobago began in 1764. This chapter outlines the 
broad features of Tobago society between 1763 
and 1838 when slavery ended. This analysis 
provides a socio-historical background, to show 
the major continuities and discontinuities between 
the slavery era and the post-Emancipation years. 


[ne GRENADA, The Grenadines, St. 


1. THE SUGAR PLANTATION SYSTEM 
AND THE COLONIAL POWER 
STRUCTURE 


General Features of the Sugar 
Plantation System 


By 1763 Britain was Europe’s foremost imperial 
power. Her older Caribbean sugar colonies had 
already experienced what historians call the 
Golden Age of the Sugar Revolution. Starting with 
Barbados in the 1640s, and extending to Jamaica 
and the Leeward Islands in the eighteenth century, 
an agro-industrial complex had emerged, devoted 
largely to sugar production, whose profits, 
according to Adam Smith, exceeded those of any 


other cultivation in Europe or America.’ The Sugar 
Revolution was based on continuous supplies of 
enslaved labourers, imperial military protection, 
and preferential markets under a mercantile system 
that was regulated by a series of Navigation Acts. 
There were variations between the colonies, 
depending on their topography, time of settlement, 
and on the military and political conflicts of the age; 
but in the full-blown plantation colonies of the 
BWI, certain general features were established in 
the seventeenth century. White smallholders were 
superseded by large investors; tobacco, coffee, 
cotton, indigo and other crops gave way to sugar; 
and forced Amerindian and indentured European 
labour was replaced by enslaved Africans. The 
tendency was also to produce staples for export, 
while most consumption items were imported. 
The ‘Triangular Trade’ developed, in which 
British ships took British manufactures to Africa, 
and took enslaved Africans and British goods to 
the West Indies, whose sugar, rum and molasses 
were sent to merchant houses in Britain. Over 
time, the mercantile system spanned the North 
and South Atlantic in a web of trading ties 
between Europe, North America, the Caribbean 
and Africa. The BWI could specialize in sugar 
production because they depended on British 
North America for livestock, lumber, salted fish 
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and meat, breadstuff, naval stores and other 
goods, in exchange for molasses, sugar and, 
particularly, rum. Initially, much of the foodstuff in 
the BWI was imported from North America. 


The characteristics of the British sugar colonies 
have been well described in the standard texts on 
the subject.” Suffice it to say that all the features 
typical of Caribbean slave societies were 
important in Tobago: large estates (often heavily 
encumbered), monoculture, slavery, rigid social 
stratification based on race, colour and legal 
status, absenteeism of the largest landowners 
(although some resided in other West Indian 
colonies),? and labour-intensive methods of culti- 
vation and manufacture. 


Sugar plantations required large outlays of 
capital. There was need for a large, skilled, disciplined 
labour force, carefully supervised. According to the 
historian Richard Pares, the cost of such an ‘army of 
specialists’, nearly all enslaved, when combined 
with that of the mill, the boiling house and the 
distillery, meant that ‘the industrial capital of the 
typical plantation was almost half its total capital.” 
Initially, British capitalists financed these enterprises 
by providing goods and enslaved Africans, not 
specie. 

Shortages of coin were widespread, and there 
was little concern in the UK with the need for 
British currency in the colonies. Sugar, rum, and 
other produce were often used as legal tender; and 
Spanish and Portuguese coins were, in many 
British colonies including Tobago, the major 
currency.’ Shortages of coin remained a chronic 
and important feature of social and economic life 
in Tobago throughout the ninéteenth century. 

The timing of Tobago’s insertion in the global 
economy, in what Pares called the Silver Age of 
sugar in the West Indies (1763-1776), greatly 
affected her economic prospects. After 1776 
several factors combined to place the BWI sugar 
planters, except for those in the newer colonies 
with large tracts of fertile land, in prolonged 
difficulty. From the American Revolution (1776) to 
the Battle of Waterloo (1815) there was chronic 
warfare between the colonial powers. The 
American Revolution inevitably led to high costs 
of plantation supplies: costs for food and lumber 
trebled. Increased duties, insurance and freight, 
many attacks from American and French 
privateers,° and the rigorous enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts after 1776 combined to make 
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colonial trade, and even the movement of 
droghers and other coasting vessels in the Ceded 
Islands, both precarious and expensive. In this 
context, because of heavy dependence on imported 
food in the early period of settlement, several slaves 
died in the British Windward Islands, including 
Tobago, during the American War of Independence 
when supplies of foodstuff from North America 
were scarce.” 


From 1791 the Revolution in Saint Domingue 
(later Haiti), the largest French sugar-producing 
Caribbean colony, dislocated production there. 
However, the resulting high prices for sugar and 
coffee only temporarily offset the rising costs of 
production in the BWI. Even with low production 
by their French counterparts, most of the BWI 
planters produced at too high a cost to compete 
effectively in markets outside of the UK, where an 
increasing share of their sugar had to be sold, 
given that their output exceeded British demand. 


The abolition of the slave trade in 1807, high 
costs during the Napoleonic Wars (1803-1815), 
prolonged restrictions on trade with the United 
States of America (USA) between 1815 and 1830, 
and competition from the East India colonies, 
Cuba and Brazil dealt serious blows to the BWI 
planting interest. By 1823, according to Bernard 
Marshall, ‘bankruptcy was general throughout the 
British Windward Islands.’ 


The situation of Tobago’s planters was worsened 
by the vicissitudes of war. The island was 
captured by France in 1781, retaken by Britain in 
1793, returned to France by the Treaty of Amiens 
in 1802, and recaptured by Britain in 1803. Thus, 
the frequent changes of sovereignty made it a 
precarious place for British investors. In 1805 an 
Act passed by the UK Parliament limited imports 
of slaves into conquered colonies until the 
possession of such colonies by Britain was assured 
by treaty. Only three per cent of the number of 
slaves actually on plantations could be imported, 
and this only after the receiving estate could 
certify that deaths had exceeded births by the 
number to be purchased. Merchants were 
reluctant to give credit, and mortgagees began to 
foreclose on Tobago’s debtors. The island had 
been a free port in 1796, but this ceased with the 
return of the French in 1802.’ Though Tobago was 
again made a free port in 1805, this did little to 
enhance the prosperity of its planters. By 1814, 
when Tobago was finally ceded to Britain by the 


Treaty of Paris, it could not compete with larger, 
more fertile Caribbean territories, like Trinidad, 
British Guiana and Cuba, in attracting capital. 

In the context of rising costs and falling prices 
for sugar, Tobago’s planters were doomed. Sir 
William Young’s summary of the planters’ 
situation in 1807 stated: 


—Trade little; —Credit Bad; mortgagees foreclosing; 
—protested Bills, and numerous actions for debt, 
protracting the sittings of the Court of Common Pleas. 
... Proprietors deterd from coming to reside; —and 
Most, who could so afford, leaving the Island for 
residence in the mother Country, were the 
circumstances which marked the distressd condition 
of the Colony at the time of my arrival on the 21st of 
April 1807. 


In the same year, however, a pamphlet attributed 
to Joseph Robley, a wealthy Tobago planter and 
merchant, called for greater reliance by the 
planters on their own resources, by encouraging 
natural increase among the enslaved, growing 
more of their supplies, reducing hired labour, and 
producing more rum."° 


Relief for the BWI planters came through two 
Acts passed by the British Parliament in 1822, 
giving them direct access to US markets, and 
opening the trade of the sugar colonies to US 
citizens, although the ports at which US ships 
could enter were specified. In 1830 the US trade 
was freed of restriction; and the UK lowered the 
tariff on West Indian muscovado (unrefined 
sugar). But this relief was too little and too late. 
Decline of the old plantation system was 
inevitable, and full Emancipation in 1838 ended 
the regime of enslaved labour, so removing one of 
its major evils. 


Planters, Merchants and the Colonial 
Power Structure 


Increased Power of European Merchants 


The growing indebtedness of the planters and 
their high degree of absenteeism had important 
consequences for the composition of, and conflicts 
within, the upper strata of whites. 


As the BWI sugar economy developed, because 
of the high costs of production, relationships 
between the planters and the merchants who 
supplied the plantations changed in the last 
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decades of the seventeenth century to a pattern 
that became the norm in the eighteenth century. 
According to Pares, merchants resident in the 
West Indies declined, except in Jamaica (a centre 
for clandestine trade with the Spanish islands and 
Saint Domingue), Barbados (‘where big business 
was done in slaves’), and Martinique (where the 
commissionnaires benefited from trading with nearby 
islands). Local merchants tended to be factors, 
selling North American produce on commission. 


The system of trade between the colonies and 
Europe also changed. European merchants ceased 
to be entrepreneurs sending out cargoes and taking 
back produce on their own account. Instead, the 
planter sent his produce on consignment to be sold 
on commission by the merchant as his factor; the 
factor bought, on commission, plantation stores at 
the planter’s request. Bills of exchange from the 
planter were drawn on the trader handling the 
produce of the plantation. Many of the consignees 
in the UK were also shipowners. They met the 
expenses of shipping, customs duties, freight, 
insurance, warehouse and other charges, and often 
became the planters’ bankers and_ personal 
representatives, sometimes hiring staff for the 
estates, and buying even household and personal 
items. Thus, trade credit, usually granted until the 
crops were harvested, became the most common 
way of financing the plantations. All this, of 
course, led to the extreme dependence of planters 
on British merchants."* 


The chronic lack of specie in the BWI heightened 
the planters’ dependence on the British merchants. 
British colonies were frequently drained of specie 
through the buying of slaves, who were purchased 
with both sugar and coin. An even more serious 
leakage of currency went to pay for North 
American supplies, since the Americans invariably 
bought most of their tropical produce from the 
French colonies, where they were always cheaper."® 
Coupled with the exceptional dependence of the 
planters on their merchant factors, this lack of 
specie meant that there was very little money in 
the hands of most planters. Ragatz called it ‘a 
barter economy, which bred wastefulness and 
extravagance’.'¢ 

According to Richard Sheridan, the paucity of 
specie was ‘probably the most serious obstacle to 
the creation of a West Indian loan market’; and it 
contributed to the great dependence of the planters 
on a relatively small number of metropolitan 
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merchants. By the eighteenth century these 
dependent relationships had become permanent. 
This was the prevailing condition under which 
Tobago’s planters produced sugar.” 


By the 1830s, the system of trading through the 
merchants affected even the most prosperous 
planters. William Robert Keith (later Lord) Douglas, 
Member of the UK Parliament for Dumfriesshire 
(from 1812 to 1832), and owner of Buccoo, Mt. Irvine 
and Woodlands estates in Tobago, was a leading 
spokesman for the West India planters and 
merchants. He testified in 1832 that, though his 
property was unencumbered, he was ‘in no 
respects able to follow any other rule’ in the 
management of it than what obtained generally. 
Douglas outlined the disadvantageous system of 
credit and commissions which, he said, reduced 
the planter to ‘a nominal person who has an 
account in the books of the merchant’."* 


The merchants enjoyed both their commission 
and security of mortgage. According to Pares, near 
the end of the eighteenth century, the English 
courts ‘appear to have ruled that a factor who had 
effects of the planters in his hands could pay 
himself what they owed him without their special 
order, but could not pay a debt to anybody else 
without it.’ Over time, owing to rising costs, 
extravagance, mismanagement, falling yields, heavy 
encumbrances, and declining prices after 1815, the 
greater part of the West India properties fell into 
the hands of British merchants. The merchants’ 
capital came ‘in the last resort, from the planters 
themselves’, via high (and sometimes compound) 
interest rates. Thus, plantation profits ‘fed the 
indebtedness charged upon the plantations 
themselves’. By these means, the BWI plantocracy 
became largely what Pares called ‘communities of 
debtors alone’. In 1838, therefore, much of the £20 
million paid by the British Government to the 
planters as compensation for the freeing of their 
slaves went directly and indirectly to the West 
India merchant houses.” 


Absenteeism and the Tobago Power 
Structure 


Sugar plantations were complex enterprises 
engaged in the cultivation and harvesting of sugar 
cane, and the manufacture of sugar, molasses and 
rum. They traded locally, regionally, with North 
and South America, and with Europe. Their 
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management involved procuring, hiring and 
controlling enslaved and free labour; providing 
housing, food, clothing, health care and other 
services; as well as buying and maintaining 
draught animals, machinery and other plantation 
supplies. In addition, careful accounting had to be 
done. Therefore, as Higman argues, increasingly 
these complex tasks had to be entrusted to 
attorneys (agents with the power of attorney to act 
on behalf of the owners). Thus, the agro-industrial 
complex that was the plantation system displayed 
a separation of ownership from management 
that, in Higman’s words, ‘was truly modern in its 
operational structure and efficiency.”° In the context 
of the widespread absenteeism of the owners, this 
separation of ownership from control gave great 
power to attorneys and managers in Tobago. 


Planter absenteeism in the BWI had begun in 
the seventeenth century with the system of 
proprietary patents, whereby Europeans could 
purchase Letters Patent or Sign Manual Warrants 
to colonial offices, to which they sent deputies. It 
increased with the outflow of profits to British 
merchants who, as we have seen, became owners 
of several BWI estates by 1815. Legacies, jointures 
and annuities also creamed off the wealth of the 
region and, over time, many of these heirs were 
people who knew nothing of the West Indies. It 
was the dream of most Europeans to return 
‘home’ once their fortunes were made, and even 
those planters resident in the West Indies 
normally spent long periods in Europe, attending 
to their business or their health.”! 


In Tobago, for all the above reasons, many 
estates were left under the care of attorneys; the 
most experienced ones would superintend the 
running of several plantations. Having no vested 
interest except in their commissions and stipends, 
they commonly ill-treated and brutalized the 
slaves, especially since the evidence of enslaved 
persons was not admitted in the courts before 
1823. This brutality was officially acknowledged 
by a Committee of the Council and Assembly, 
reporting in 1798. Moreover, both the Chief 
Justice, Elphinstone Piggott, and the Attorney 
General, William Macbean, testified in 1823 that, 
before the evidence of enslaved persons was 
admitted in court that year, the practice of cruel 
managers had been to send all whites and free 
persons off the estates and brutally ill-treat the 
slaves. In one such instance, a hapless slave was 


given 150 lashes and brought before the 
magistrates nearly dead, but they had no means of 

roving the manager's guilt. Sir William Young, 
referring to the same practice in 1811, remarked 
that the law of evidence ‘covers the most guilty 
european [sic] with impunity.’ 

Some attorneys supplied the estates under their 
authority with goods and services, including the 
labour of jobbing gangs of slaves, at exorbitant 
prices. Such practices were the means whereby 
they accumulated the capital to become planters 
themselves. 


Absenteeism and the Old Representative System 


Before 1838 the Old Representative System (ORS) 
was the usual form of government in the BWI, 
except for the Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
St. Lucia, and Trinidad, which were Crown 
Colonies, directly governed by the Crown. Under 
the ORS, there were two legislative chambers. 
There was a wholly nominated Legislative Council, 
holding office at the pleasure of the Crown, which 
advised the Governor as a Privy Council on 
matters requiring executive action. The Legislative 
Council served, without the Governor attending, 
as an upper house to the lower chamber, the 
House of General Assembly, which was elected 
from among the local white property owners. 
Enslaved persons could not .vote, and free 
coloureds were allowed to vote only from 1831. 
The Assemblies had the power of taxation and the 
exclusive right to initiate money bills. 


At the top of the political system was the 
Governor (or Lieutenant Governor where several 
islands came under the administration of a 
Governor-in-Chief). In theory, the Governor or his 
Lieutenant had wide executive powers. As the 
representative of the sovereign, he could summon 
and address the Assembly, and could adjourn, 
prorogue and dissolve it. He could veto legislation 
and was President of the Court of Appeal for civil 
cases; he had the power to pardon. The Governor 
could also make permanent appointments to 
certain posts, and temporary ones to those that 
were the exclusive prerogative of the Crown. He 
could raise a militia. 

This was the theory. In practice, the Governor's 
power was greatly circumscribed. To certain 
executive acts the assent of the Legislative Council 
was necessary. All colonial laws were subject to 
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review by the Colonial Office and needed royal 
assent. Moreover, the Assemblies’ power over 
finance allowed them to frustrate the public 
business. They did so by refusing to vote supplies, 
or by refusing to vote salaries to offices if the 
incumbents were not named, or if they dis- 
approved of the persons named. The Assemblies 
also used effectively the power of delay, by voting 
the supplies a year or two after they were due, by 
refusing to decide on pressing issues, or by 
adjourning sine die.** Much of the public business 
was conducted by committees of the legislature, 
but there was no formal mechanism by which the 
Governor could communicate with them. By the 
end of the eighteenth century, according to Spurdle, 
the Assemblies had so effectively usurped the 
powers of the executive that ‘the Governor and 
Council of their own authority could authorise 
practically nothing.’ Although in theory there was 
‘British rule’, in effect the colonists virtually ruled 
themselves.™ 


In reality, therefore, colonial Governors were 
hemmed in by the lack of independent ministry, 
patronage and funds under their control. The 
power to suspend officials, to veto legislation and 
to dissolve the legislatures was for extreme 
situations. In any case, dissolution often led to 
new Assemblies with similar composition, because 
of the paucity of whites. Thus, Governors were 
increasingly constrained by the small number of 
whites with education and property who 
remained on the islands. Such whites were usually 
also the judges and magistrates, although they 
generally had no legal training. The majority of 
West Indian Governors, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, were also estate owners with 
mortgages with the same small circle of merchants, 
which often gave a common outlook to Governors 
and colonists.” 


Tobago was an extreme case of the above 
conditions. Its public life was marked by a high 
level of absentee ownership, paucity of suitable 
persons for public office, and the frequent lack of a 
quorum in the legislature with which to do 
business. Moreover, the leading attorneys, through 
their control of the House of Assembly and the 
public purse, exercised considerable power—often 
against the executive. 

In 1807 there were 100 estates with 42 resident 
proprietors. In 1819, 53 of the 81 plantations were 
run by attorneys or managers, and another 5 by 
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trustees or executors, the owners being almost all 
absentees.*° In 1828 Major General Nathaniel 
Blackwell, the Governor, complained that there 
were only three proprietors, of whom one was 
Christopher Irvine, the Speaker of the Assembly. 
For many years Irvine had led the Assembly in 
prolonged hostility to the Governors. Blackwell’s 
predecessor, Sir Frederick Robinson, wrote in 
1825: 


Mr Irvine’s influence at Elections arises from his 
having so many appointments to bestow in the 
numerous Estates to which he is either Trustee or 
Attorney—to which may be added that over the 
Merchants, who expect to supply those Estates with 
Saltfish and Lumber— ... The House [of Assembly] is 
at present composed, with the exception of four or 
five, of men who have no other interest than the 
receipt of their annual Stipend, and do not possess 
any Qualification whatever for a seat in [it].?” 


As the economic pressures upon the planters 
tightened in the 1820s with little assistance from 
the imperial Government, the Assembly followed 
a course of refusing to co-operate with the 
executive, refusing to vote supplies, and reducing 
the salaries of both Governors Robinson and 
Blackwell.” 


During his tenure as Lieutenant Governor from 
1833 to 1845, Major General Henry C. Darling 
received sustained opposition from Alexander 
Gairdner and Alexander Macdougall, the leading 
attorneys, who led a powerful obstructionist 
faction in the legislature. Gairdner had been 
dismissed from the position of President of the 
Legislative Council in 1833. He and Macdougall 
owned the only newspaper of the 1830s before 
1837, The Tobago Chronicle and Royal Gazette, and 
they effectively used the power of the press 
against the executive. From 1833 the Governors 
were paid by the imperial Government, which 
shielded Darling from some of the pressures that 
the Assembly exerted. However, the intransigence 
of the Assembly covered a wide range of issues, 
including the refusal of the managers under the 
control of Gairdner and Macdougall ‘to give the 
smallest information required by the Government’ 
for the Blue Books of 1833, 1834 and 1836.” 

One result of the mediocrity of most of the 
resident whites was that the patronage at the 
Governor's disposal made him, ironically, dependent 
on the few competent persons on whom he could 
rely. Darling complained in 1837: 
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The Patronage of these Offices, by which, the dignity 
and Popularity of the Lieut. Governor may be 
supposed to be strengthened, becomes in fact a source 
of very unpleasant obligation and dependence, as | 
cannot but feel myself indebted to the Individual who 
undertakes, at the loss of time, and at great 
inconvenience to himself, to cooperate with me in the 
duties of The Government.” 


Another result, far more serious, was that 
incompetence pervaded all public business, 
especially the administration of justice. Even by 
prevailing colonial standards, Tobago was 
backward. In 1823 the Commissioner enquiring 
into the administration of justice found that only 
the Chief Justice, appointed and paid by the 
Crown, was legally trained: 


The other Judges are Planters or Merchants, the most 
intelligent and respectable gentlemen in the Island but 
not often addicted to studious pursuits—or qualified 
to administer—interpret—or—apply—the laws. 


The two branches of the legal profession (solicitors 
and barristers) were united in Tobago, and one 
could practise in both, without having been 
trained or apprenticed in either. In 1837 Darling 
complained of the unsuitability of ‘the scanty 
materials at my disposal’, ‘even according to 
colonial practice.” 


The reasons for the constant strife between the 
legislatures and the Governors are many. 
According to Greene, its roots lay in the English 
seventeenth century struggle for popular liberty 
against executive prerogative. Moreover, the 
material interests of the colonists often differed 
from those of both the British merchants and the 
Colonial Office. Between 1793 and 1801, the 
Tobago planters were more amenable to the 
wishes of the British Government than their 
regional counterparts, because they wished to 
remain under British rule rather than revert to the 
French. However, they were as intransigent as the 
planters elsewhere after 1814 when Tobago was 
ceded for the final time to Britain; and they used 
obstructionist tactics to retaliate against the 
executive for the failure of the British Government 
to rectify the adverse trade and other issues.* 
James Stephen, Under-Secretary of State in the 
Colonial Office, wryly noted in 1834: 


It can answer but little purpose to discuss the 
propriety or impropriety of the conduct of a Body so 


independent, and so jealous of their Independence, as 
is the Assembly of a West India Island.* 


Thus, a peculiar combination of factors 
guaranteed monopoly over BWI trade to British 
merchants; formal control, revenues and duties to 
the imperial state; and oligarchic self-government 
to the white colonists. In the process, inordinate 
political power rested in the hands of attorneys 
and managers by the 1820s. 


2. DEMOGRAPHIC PATTERNS, 1763-1838 


Patterns of Settlement 


By 1775 there were some 80 estates, producing 
cotton, sugar and indigo. Coffee was a minor 
crop. Of the 84 sugar mills in 1775, 52 were 
driven by cattle, 23 by wind and 9 by water.* 
Table 3.1 shows that the parishes with the largest 
enslaved populations in 1775 were St. George, 
St. Andrew, St. Patrick and St. David, all of which 
lay in the central and western parts of the island. 


Profile of the Population 


The demographic patterns of the BWI 
colonies were largely determined by the 
needs of the sugar economy. The slave trade 
ceased in 1807, thereby ending new imports 
of Africans. Between 1808 and 1830 there 
were dramatic population changes in 
Tobago, in keeping with the trends typical of 
the British sugar colonies. In 1808 there were 
439 whites; their numbers fell to 322 in 1830, 
a decline of 26.7 per cent.® The enslaved 
people declined by 26.1 per cent from 17,009 
in 1808 to 12,561 in 1830. In contrast, the free 
people of colour, 253 in 1808, increased by 
360.1 per cent to 1,164 in 1830 (Tables 3.1, 
3.2). Why were there such sharp declines of 
both white and enslaved populations and 
such great increases among the coloureds? 


The White Population 


The white population was always small. Since 
single males were usually recruited as managers 
and overseers, sex ratios for the whites were very 
unequal, and concubinage with black or coloured 
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While enslaved people and cultivation increased 
in St. Mary, St. Paul and St. John (the Windward 
District), the leeward parishes of St. David and St. 
Patrick showed the highest population and 
production in 1808. The population density was 
clearly skewed towards the leeward parishes in 
1819 (Map 3.1). 


Except for the leeward plain where the estates 
were concentrated, most of the other plantations 
were along the coasts. Between 1781 and 1793 the 
French had developed the Windward Road from 
Scarborough to Charlotteville, but all roads in the 
north and east were bad. There were few bridges. 
In rainy weather when the rivers became 
impassable, travel was difficult, except by sea. Even 
in normal weather, communication between 
leeward and windward areas was limited and 
uncertain. In the 1830s until 1837, there was 
only one newspaper with very low circulation. 
In 1834 Scarborough, the capital, had neither 
inns nor lodging houses. It was a small society, 
narrow and _ straitened economically and 
intellectually. 


MAP 3.1 Density of the Enslaved Population, 1819 


Slaves per square mile 


Source: B. W. Higman, Slave Populations of the British Caribbean, 
1807-1834 (Baltimore 1984), 89. Reproduced with the kind permission 
of The Johns Hopkins University Press and Prof. B. W. Higman. All the 
symbols in the legend were not used in this map. 


women was the norm for white men. The 
unbalanced sex ratios persisted in extreme form 
until the 1830s (Table 3.2). Most white men had 
children of mixed African and European descent. 
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TABLE 3.1 Tobago: Population and Produce by Parish, 1775 and 1807-1808 


White persons Enslaved persons Hogsheads of sugar Puncheons of rum 
Parishes 1775 1807 Change 1775 1808 Change 1775 1808 Change 1775 1808 Change 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
St. Mary 32 27 -15.6 970 1,060 +9.3 300 960 +220.0 250 580 +132.0 
St. Paul 30 42 +40.0 797 1,711 +114.7 502 2,028 +303.9 365 1,150 +215.1 
St. John 35 39 +114 763 493 +95.7 209 1,221 +484.2 140 730 +421.4 
St. George 70 53 -24.3 1,578 2,127 +34.8 305 1,876 +515.1 231 1,050 +354.5 
St. Andrew = 113 43 -61.9 1,261 1,732 +37.3 109 1,914 +1,656.0 648 1,040 +60.5 
Scarborough — 83 = = 430 — — — = — — — 
St. Patrick 70 60 -14.3 2,192 * 3,592 +63.9 1,810 3,445 +90.3 1,710 1,880 +9.9 
St. David 41 92 +124.4 1,050 3,864 +268.0 90 3,788 +4,108.9 403 2,250 +458.3 


Total 391 439 +12.3 8,611 17,009 +97.5 3,325 15,232 +358.1 = 3,747 8,680 +131.7 
Source: Adapted from CO 285/13: Young to Castlereagh, 25 April 1808, ‘A Statistical Report of the Island of Tobago’, Table 2, folio 56. 


Notes: 

* 1 hogshead = 13 hundredweight ((cwt); 1 cwt = 112 lbs); 1 puncheon = 120 gallons. The weight of a hogshead of sugar varied; in the mid nineteenth century it was usually 
15.5 cwt. 

> ‘The Commercial Advantages from Courland Bay have occasiond the Additional Cultivation and Produce of St David's Parish’: Sir William Young in source cited above. 
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TABLE 3.2 Tobago: Population Groups by Parish and Sex, 1830 


Parish Whites Free blacks Enslaved persons Total 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
St. David 47 9 47 73 1,401 1,565 1,495 1,647 
St. Patrick 35 4 8 20 1,144 1,326 1,187 1,350 
St. George 29 7 30 31 717 734 776 772 
St. Andrew 103 35 379 542 721 864 1,203 1441 
St. Mary 18 1 — 4 418 520 436 525 
St. Paul 20 = 12 13 526 560 558 573 
St. John 13 1 1 4 397 442 411 447 
Subtotal 265 57 477 687 5,324 6,011 6,066 6,755 
Enslaved persons 
not attached to 
plantations 
556 670 556 670 
Total 265 57 477 687 5,880 6,681 6,622 7,425 


Source: CO 290/14: Tobago Blue Book, 1830. Note: ‘Free blacks’ refers to all freed people of African descent. 


The white population experienced extraordinary 
death rates. Kiple notes that immunity to disease 
helps to explain the differential mortality rates of 
the European-born whites, Africans and Creole 
whites (those born in the Caribbean).*° Europeans 
succumbed in untold numbers to yellow fever and 
malaria, while Africans arrived with immunity 
against these diseases, and Creole whites developed 
this immunity. Tobago was outstanding in having 
the highest white mortality rate for the Eastern 
Caribbean. From 1817 to 1836, the death rate per 
1,000 per annum among Tobago troops was 153 
for whites, 34 for blacks.°” 


The high white mortality rates had enormous 
political significance, as can be seen from the slave 
conspiracy that occurred at Christmas 1801. The 
enslaved conspired to revolt and kill the whites and 
mulattoes, and those involved were reported as 
having considered the declining number of whites 
when they assessed their chances of success. 


The high white mortality rates continued into 
the 1830s. In 1836 Darling observed that the 
‘whole of the white population’ at any given time 
‘are carried off by disease in less than Six years’; 
Tobago was ‘little better than a grave’, the 
garrison having lost one-sixth of its numbers in six 
months. When the planters, seeking to obtain 
steady labour after the end of slavery, 
recommended the recruitment of European 
labourers in 1835, Darling cited the recent case of 
40 Scots migrants, 16 of whom had died before the 


vessel that had brought them could leave for the 
UK. James McTear states that the whites probably 
succumbed also to ‘intemperance and 
debauchery’, while Buckley observes that much of 
the rum consumed, of the moonshine variety, was 
poisonous, owing to the high concentration of lead 
and pewter in the machinery for distillery.” 
Attrition by death was the first of four major 
reasons for the decline of the white population. 


The second reason was the contest between 
France and Britain for colonies, which rendered 
production and commerce precarious, and which 
discouraged settlement. 


Third was the high cost of supplies caused by 
the disruption in free trade with the USA until 
1822, which contributed to low profits. 


The fourth reason for the low white population 
was the abolition of the slave trade in 1807. Many 
of the lesser whites had been attracted to the BWI 
as overseers, bookkeepers and artisans, and they 
often used the buying and hiring of slaves as an 
avenue to fortune. For example, Thomas Ruddach, 
a young Scotsman who had arrived in Tobago in 
1773 to work as a bookkeeper on the estates of 
John Balfour, wrote in May 1773 to his uncle, 
Charles Steuart: 


There is commonly a long time spent in the Planting 
Business before there is anything made: the only way 
almost of making Money here is by purchasing new 
Negroes & either learning them some trade, or by 
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hiring them out, where you get from 20 to 40 P C [per 
cent]. 


Balfour, supporting his request for a loan, stated 
that in the slave business, ‘there is very little risk’, 
and 30 to 40 per cent profit could be made in two 
years.” After 1807 when new slaves could not be 
imported, such opportunities diminished. In 1811 
Sir William Young reported on frequent annual 
auctions of enslaved persons to pay debts, or to 
liquidate the assets of those leaving the island. By 
1811, many whites who had begun to buy and hire 
out slaves had given up such speculation as 
hopeless. 


Several have sold what Slaves they had,—& are 
retired, or are about to retire, and vest the little Capital 
savd, in Their native Country. 


Young also claimed that many small planters sold 
their slaves to large estates after 1807 because of 
the higher prices. In 1805 an able-bodied field 
labourer cost £60-£70; in 1811-1812 the price was 
£100." 


By 1831 the attrition of the ‘small’ whites was 
almost complete. McTear stated that the ‘middle 
class’ of whites who had owned jobbing slaves 
before 1807 was then ‘nearly extinct’, and their 
slaves were ‘principally possessed by coloured 
families’, or sold to estates.” 


The Free Coloured and Free Black 
Population 


The free people of mixed African and European 
descent were called the ‘free coloured’ or the ‘free 
people of colour’. Some of the free people were 
‘free blacks’, of unmixed African descent. While 
the enslaved and the whites suffered heavy 
numerical decline, the free coloured increased 
both in numbers and in their proportion of the 
population (Table 3.2). 


As we have seen, most white men had coloured 
progeny. Black women who were ‘housekeepers’— 
the term white men used for their cohabiting 
sexual partners—to white men wanting to have 
free children were often freed, since their children 
derived their status from their mothers. Therefore 
the pattern of manumissions affected the sex ratios 
among the freed people. Higman states that 
between 1808 and 1833, 525 manumissions took 
place—174 males and 351 females. Thus, the ratio 
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of females to males manumitted between 1808 and 
1833 was 2:1.% Many white men manumitted 
their housekeepers and/or their children under 
the terms of their wills. In 1830 there were 687 free 
females and 477 males of African descent, a ratio 
of approximately 3 : 2 (Table 3.2). 


The Enslaved Population 


Since planters preferred to import able-bodied 
males for agricultural labour, age and sex ratios 
were disproportionate among the enslaved. The 
overall sex ratio for the enslaved in 1771 was 
approximately two males to every female. 
However, the planters decided to import more 
females, according to Young ‘to form a just 
proportion of sexes on Each Estate, —and foster 
domestic unions’, and by 1775 the ratio was 3 
males to 2 females. Abolition of the slave trade in 
1807 led to more evenly balanced sex ratios. 
Higman gives the slave sex ratios in 1819 and 1832 
as 97.14 and 864 males per 100 females, 
respectively, indicating female majorities by those 
dates. 

The relatively short period between colonization 
in 1764 and the abolition of the slave trade in 1807 
meant that in 1819, the first year of slave 
registration, the majority of the enslaved aged 
over 30 were African-born. Higman’s data show 
that in 1819 there was a clear correlation between 
age and place of birth, with Africans constituting 
over 55 per cent of the enslaved in each cohort 
over age 30, and over 90 per cent of each cohort 
aged 50 and over. In 1819 the total enslaved 
population was 15,457. Among the 6,154 African 
slaves, 89.7 per cent were aged 30 years or more, 
while among the 9,303 Creoles, the corresponding 
figure was only 19.4 per cent. This high proportion 
of Africans among the older slaves had a profound 
effect on the process of child-rearing and cultural 
transmission. Yet the diverse origins and cultural 
heterogeneity of the enslaved obliged them to 
adapt to their new milieu, as they selected from 
their past to transform and create institutions in 
their present. 

According to Higman, all the British Caribbean 
enslaved populations, except that of Barbados, 
failed to reproduce themselves between 1807 and 
1834, largely because of harsh labour regimes, 
poor diet and, consequently, low birth rates and 
high death rates. 


TABLE 3.3 Tobago: Enslaved Population by Sex, 1819-1832 


Year No. of enslaved registered Increase by birth Decrease by death Decrease by manumission 
Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total 

1819 7,633 7,837 15,470 

1820 7,381 7,679 15,063 141 163 304. 416 384 800 1 5 6 
1821 7,107 7 A74. 14,521 178 155 333 370 306 676 1 2 3 
1822 6,952 7,363 14,315 159 158 317 367 303 670 10 12 22 
1823 6,812 7,263 14,074 151 167 318 232 211 443 5 16 21 
1824 6,558 7,098 13,656 166 157 323 371 290 661 9 14 23 
1825 6,532 7,151 13,683 154 157 311 213 191 404 4 2 6 
1826 6,391 7,034 13,428 168 160 328 362 328 690 7 10 17 
1827 6,138 6,861 12,999 170 163 333 213 185 398 3 7 10 
1828 6,088 6,807 12,895 178 191 369 289 249 538 4 7 11 
1829 5,966 6,757 12,723 178 196 374 283 248 531 2 6 8 
1830 5,872 6,614 12,556 165 155 320 288 220 508 4 12 16 
1831 5,769 6,601 12,370 170 171 341 274. 241 515 4 11 15 
1832 5,603 6,488 12,091 145 161 306 298 253 551 13 21 34 


Source: Robert M. Martin, History of the Colonies of the British Empire from the Official Records of the Colonial Office (London 1843), 37. 
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Higman’s data show that in 1819 Tobago’s slaves 
had the lowest rate of natural increase in the BWI 
(-32.5 per 1,000) and the highest crude death rate 
(56.8 deaths per 1,000), with ‘extreme mortality 
levels in almost all age groups among both males 
and females.’ Between 1807 and 1834, the slave 
population fell by 38.7 per cent, from 18,845 to 
11,545. Slave mortality peaked at certain seasons, 
and may have been associated with overwork and 
undernourishment. Robert Martin, whose analysis 
in Table 3.3 was based on official statistics, 
observed for Tobago between 1819 and 1832 that 


The large proportion of deaths to births throughout 
the whole ... period is very remarkable.” 


Such was slavery’s tragic toll on human life. 


Explanations for the remarkable failure of 
Caribbean enslaved populations to grow by 
natural increase are many. Curtin argues that 
natural growth was a function of the proportion of 
Creoles among the enslaved. The greater the 
proportion of African-born, the lower was the rate 
of natural increase and the higher the rate of 
natural decrease, since the African-born would 
have been predominantly male. Higman also 
reported higher fertility rates among Creoles, and 
particularly among coloured Creoles. 

James McTear, who practised medicine on 39 
Tobago estates between 1826 and 1830, made 
similar observations. Explaining the decline of the 
enslaved population, McTear argued that ill health 
and disproportionate sex ratios among imported 
Africans had effects through succeeding 
generations, since the African-born were affected 
by the onerous conditions of the early period of 
settlement, when little attention was paid to their 
welfare. He noted that wherever Creoles 
predominated—on Woodlands, Runnemede, 
Indian Walk (Moriah), and Castara estates—there 
was natural increase, and the estates with higher 
proportions of African-born enslaved people had 
decreases, because the Africans tended to be 
ageing. McTear also stated that the abuse of 
alcohol by the enslaved near the towns was a 
potent factor leading to infertility, and he cited 
Montpelier near Scarborough as an estate where 
only one birth had occurred in three years, 
although the slaves were relatively well treated. 
Other factors contributing to low fertility were 
poor estate management; promiscuity; frequent 
night visiting of slaves to meet their partners on 
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other estates; epidemics, particularly of influenza; 
and prolonged breast feeding (often for two to 
three years). Further, childhood disorders such as 
lockjaw, yaws and worms contributed to child 
mortality. McTear noted that decreases among the 
enslaved were also due to undocumented sales. 
New owners would resist registering their slaves 
to avoid the poll tax of £1 per person; and the 
enslaved persons would thus be deemed free by 
report and by omission from the registry.” 


Kiple emphasizes infant and child mortality 
more than low fertility. He argues that the high 
incidence of infants with low birth weights, 
tetanus, lockjaw, and neonatal tetany resulting 
from poor nutrition converted many births into 
deaths. All these factors were important in 
Tobago, and high infant mortality continued 
throughout the nineteenth century. 


3. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF TOBAGO, 
1763-1838 


The Contours of Class, Colour 
and Gender 


A pattern of class, colour and gender relationships 
that was typical of the British sugar colonies 
developed in Tobago. 

The dominant class was the merchants and 
planters, local and metropolitan, who owned 
estates, ships, import/export houses, and the 
other main means of production and distribution. 
They, their agents and allies were nearly all white. 
The dominated class was the enslaved population 
of plantation labourers, domestic servants and 
auxiliary workers. Enslaved labour was the basis 
on which wealth was created for the dominant 
class. Force, law, custom, and the might of the 
imperial state were used to uphold the system. 


Blackness and all things African were despised 
by the dominant class. The planters, merchants, 
and their agents used their political power and 
influence to'reinforce their economic domination, 
and to impose legal disabilities on all people of 
African descent; and the laws governing the 
enslaved reflected this, as well as the profound 
fear of rebellion that pervaded white society. 


Race, colour and legal status demarcated the 
three main groupings of the society—the whites, 


free coloureds and free blacks, and the enslaved. 
Gender intersected with all these factors. White 
males had greatest power. They had unbridled 
sexual power over black women. Those who met 
certain property criteria could vote, and could be 
members of the House of Assembly. All people of 
African descent were disenfranchised until 1831, 
when free coloured males who met the property 
qualifications could vote. At the base of the 
society, although men initially outnumbered 
women among the enslaved, by 1834 the majority 
of plantation workers were women. 


None of the three main groupings was 
homogeneous; and although the distinctions 
between whites, free coloureds/free blacks and 
the enslaved were rigidly defined, often the mores 
went counter to the prescribed norms. 


Distinctions of Colour 


As in most BWI plantation colonies, there were 
fine gradations of colour and status. In 1809 Isaac 
Purkis, a London Missionary Society (LMS) 
missionary, reported: 


The different classes of which the inhabitants are 
composed are as follows—Black and White are the 
radicals—the derivatives are 1st between a white man 
and black woman a Mulattoe—2d between a white 
man and a Mulattoe—a Mestee[;] 3d between a white 
man and a Mestee—a quadroon—these differ in 
honour as they differ in shades of colour but the last of 
these classes very often cheat the white people by 
changing the place of their residence there being in 
general not a sufficient tinge to detect them. They are 
very tenacious of their different shades of 
respectability and will use any means to appear a class 
higher but they are in general very beneficent to each 
other and have indiscriminate societies to assist the 
indigent[.] 

The distinctions of colour are almost the only 
distinction that is observed and if the five were in a 
room where there were four sofas the Negro would 
not offer to sit even with the mulattoe unless 
particularly desired and so of the others.” 


In some BWI colonies, the child of a mulatto and 
a white person was a quadroon; the child of a 
quadroon and a white person was an octoroon, 
while a mestee (also termed ‘mustee’) was the child 
of an octoroon and a white person. Purkis’ usage 
appears to have been the meaning given to the term 
‘mestee’ by some residents of Tobago. The child of 
a mulatto and a black person was a sambo. 
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Social pressures enforced the public distances 
based on race and shades of colour. An 
anonymous British seaman who had worked on 
The Laird, one of the two ships belonging to Joseph 
Robley, the wealthy merchant and _ planter, 
recalled that in 1802 in Tobago, ‘the bitterest 
mouth-missive inflicted on any one suspected of 
the slightest taint of Africanism, is, “Ah, he has 
cousins on the coast.”” At that time, he said, the 
child of a female mustee and a white man was 
‘white in the eye of the law, and even those are 
under the ban of custom and prejudice.” 


From private discussions, Purkis felt that the 
‘wisest as well as the most politic planters’ were in 
favour of publicly relaxing the shade distinctions, 
but that they deferred instead to the opinions of 
white women (‘from jealousy’), whites ‘who have 
nothing but their skin to render them respectable’, 
‘and halfwitted Creoles’. 


As in the rest of the BWI, colour distinctions 
were taken into the church. Separate pews were 
provided for whites and coloureds in the Church 
of England until disabilities against the free 
coloureds were removed in 1831. However, as late 
as 1835, Rev. Laurence, the Rector, wrote that the 
church building in Scarborough was inadequate, 
‘more particularly [for] the Negro population, for 
whom there is at present no accommodation at the 
Church, except the Aisle.* Purkis taught publicly 
from the pulpit, that ‘no such distinction was 
eligible in the presence of God where we stand 
upon an equal footing’, and there was worship 
without discrimination in the Scarborough chapel 
of the LMS. He observed, however, that outside of 
the church, the missionaries had to be ‘very 
cautious of intercourse’ with the coloureds, if they 
wished to associate with the whites. 


The ideology of superiority and inferiority 
emphasized separation by racial and shade 
distinctions as a formal principle, on the one hand. 
On the other hand, the mores and practices of the 
slave society gave all white men the right to 
violate black women. Therefore rapes and other 
violent sexual encounters between white men and 
black women were pervasive. Further, there was 
an extreme paucity of white women (of whom 
there were only 12 in 1830 to some-200 white men, 
according to McTear).*° Since marriage between 
whites and people of African descent was taboo, 
white men entered into liaisons, sometimes 
lasting, with black and coloured women. In many 
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instances, the women cohabited with the white 
men as their ‘housekeepers’. For many white men, 
as examples from the wills quoted in this chapter 
show, their housekeepers and their coloured 
children were the most significant persons in their 
lives by the time of their death, and these relatives 
of African descent inherited most of their assets. 


The Campbells of Mt. Grace 


One example of lasting liaisons between whites 
and people of African descent was the family of 
Dugald Campbell, the Scots owner of Mt. Grace 
Estate, and his enslaved housekeeper Margaret 
(also known as Peggy) Campbell I. By his will, 
made on 16 September 1784, Dugald Campbell 
manumitted Margaret Campbell I and three of their 
children, and gave most of his wealth, that is, his 
plantation with its enslaved labourers, buildings, 
machinery and other appurtenances, to their four 
daughters, Elizabeth, Nancy, Margaret and 
Catherine: 


I hereby Order & Direct and my Will is that my 
Wench Peggy shall be maintained & live upon 
Mount Grace Estate ... during her Natural life free 
from all Slavery whatever, and to pay her Twenty 
pounds Sterling Yearly, I likewise Manumit & Set 
free from all Slavery my mulatto Children named 
Nanny Margaret & Kitty (my Daughter Betsey being 
Manumitted Some time ago). I Give devise & 
bequeath unto my said Mulatto Children Betsey, 
Nanny, Margaret & Kitty all the rest of my Estate 
Real & Personal equally amongst them & their heirs 
forever ...°” 


It would seem that between 1784 and Dugald’s 
death on 27 August 1788, he and Margaret had 
two other children—Sarah and Dugald—who 
were baptized with Catherine at Mt. Grace on 28 
April 1789.58 

In 1794 Mt. Grace was a sugar estate of 100 acres 
with 70 enslaved persons.” By 1809, of the 70 
enslaved, 32 were field workers growing cotton 
and other crops. Sir William Young described 
Margaret Campbell I as 


A worthy old Black-woman,—for worthy I must call 
her beloved, as to my own knowledge she is, by 
seventy slaves who call her mistress, and are her 
property;—she plants cotton on Mount Grace, and is 
considered as very rich;—she has five mulatto 
Daughters expectant of the Succession,—but not hasty 
for it,—as all Love Her. 
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In fact, the legal owners of the estate and the 70 
enslaved persons were four of her daughters. 


Young noted that the Great House on the summit 
of the hill at Mt. Grace had in times of warfare been 
occupied as ‘a military post of importance’, because 
of its commanding view. It is believed that the 
black woman at Mt. Grace in Frederick Maitland’s 
engraving of the English capture of Tobago, 1793, 
was Margaret Campbell I. (See first group of Plates.) 

After Dugald Campbell’s death, Margaret 
Campbell I had three more children, John, 
Norman and Fanny McLeod, fathered by William 
McLeod, manager of Providence Estate, who 
rented Mt. Grace from 1 August 1794. Her will, 
registered on 1 August 1825 after her burial on 28 
March 1825 at the age of 75, shows that she had 
accumulated property in her own right. She left 12 
enslaved persons to her various heirs, and 10 acres 
at Rockley Vale to her son John McLeod and her 
daughters Sarah Campbell (who had not inherited 
under Dugald’s will) and Fanny McLeod.*! 


The first daughter of Dugald and Margaret, 
Elizabeth Campbell, gave birth to Margaret 
Wardrobe by liaison with Dr. Charles Wardrobe 
c.1795, and went on to bear children for James 
Crooks I, owner of Belmont Estate, who made her 
one of his executors. Crooks in his will made in 
1826 passed on most of his property to his six 
children from this union. His bequests included a 
grant of £1,000 sterling and an annuity of £50 to 
each of his ‘three mistic [mestee] daughters’, 
Catherine, Mary and Martha Crooks, then residing 
in Ireland. To his three sons, William, Robert and 
Thomas Crooks, all ‘mistees’, he left the residue of 
his property, including Belmont Estate. By the 
terms of the will, Elizabeth Campbell was allowed 
to continue in residence at Belmont and to 
supervise its hospital, stores and housekeeping. 
Their son Robert Crooks, planter and Inspector 
of Police for many years after 1854, was an 
important figure in Tobago’s public life; and his 
sons—Matthew Bell, Thomas and James II—all 
became planters in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries.” 


Margaret Wardrobe became the housekeeper of 
Thomas Wilson, one of Tobago’s leading planters. 
According to his will of 1824, besides bequests of 
£500 sterling to each of his two children, William 
and Matilda, born to an enslaved woman named 
Matty at Montpelier Estate, the whole remainder 
of his estate went to Margaret Wardrobe and to 


the three children of their union, Charles, 
Euphemia and Clara Wilson. Wilson stated that 
his bequest to Wardrobe was 


for Services the most disinterested and attentions the 
most tender, ever man received from woman.® 


Margaret Campbell II was the daughter of 
Margaret Campbell I and sister of Elizabeth 
Campbell. She became the housekeeper of Henry 
Yeates (c.1791-1854), a European who was 
President of the Legislative Council in the late 
1840s and early 1850s. The issue of this union were 
Dougald, William, John, and a daughter, Frances 
Yeates. All the sons of this union were prominent 
people. Dougald Yeates (c.1814-1884) was a 
practical engineer, educated in Scotland; he was 
also a planter, and an avid researcher on the flora 
and fauna of Tobago. In addition, he was 
Treasurer of Tobago in 1851, and served in a range 
of Civil Service positions, including that of 
Magistrate from 1862 until his death in September 
1884. From c.1860, he was a member of the House 
of Assembly and of the Executive Council. 
William Yeates was Harbour Master from 1845 to 
c.1875, while John Yeates was a Revenue Officer. 

Despite the prejudices of whites against coloureds 
and blacks, the family of Dugald and Margaret 
Campbell I provides examples of socially recognized 
family connections between whites and coloureds, 
starting with the relationship between a white man 
and an enslaved black woman. Thus gender 
relationships between white men and women of 
African descent were important for the social 
structure. As a result, by 1845 the upper stratum of 
Tobago society was a mixture of white and coloured 
families, related by blood, whose social influence 
continued until the early twentieth century. 


The Main Social Groupings 
The Whites 


The majority of the planters and overseers were 
Scots. Sugar and slavery offered to all Europeans 
the opportunity for upward social mobility. In the 
eighteenth century, some of the Scots overseers 
were so poor that they contracted to serve three 
years to pay for their passage to the Caribbean, 
and were nicknamed ‘thirty-six months Scotsmen’. 
By 1811 Young wrote that ‘All’ the overseers were 
Scots, many of them ‘Sons of Country Gentlemen, 
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or of Merchants, or others connected by Family, or 
in business, with the Planters, to whom They were 
sent out indented’; and “Iwo Thirds’ of the 
respectable landowners had risen from the position 
of overseers, which they or their fathers had held.™ 


Some of the early planters amassed great wealth. 
One such was Walter Irvine I (1758-1824) from 
Dunino, County of Fife, Scotland, who benefited 
from the high profits of the late eighteenth 
century. Irvine’s Tobago holdings were Mt. Irvine, 
Buccoo and Woodlands estates. Sometime in the 
1790s, he retired from Tobago. By 1800 he owned 
and resided at Luddington House, a stately home 
in Surrey, England, having married Catherine 
Gordon of Dunino in 1797. In addition to his 
purchase of a stately home, Walter Irvine bought 
in 1806 an estate called Barns near Dunino, and 
lands at Dunino as well.© Irvine also owned 
Grangemuir, a large house in Fife. After 1807 few 
Tobago planters made such large fortunes. 


In 1821 the Irvines’ eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
(d.1864), married (Lord) William Robert Keith 
Douglas (1783-1859), Member of Parliament for 
Dumfriesshire (1812-1832) and younger son of the 
4th Marquess of Queensberry. Under the pre- 
nuptial covenant made in 1821 between Walter 
Irvine and Douglas, Irvine promised to settle upon 
Douglas one-third of all his ‘real and heritable 
Estate and also of and in all [his] personal property 

. in any part of the world.’ By the terms of 
Irvine’s will, Lord Douglas became owner of Mt. 
Irvine, Buccoo and Woodlands estates after Irvine’s 
death in 1824. In 1832 there were 626 enslaved 
residents on these estates.” The profits from the 
Tobago properties had allowed Irvine to acquire 
most of the remaining two-thirds of his assets. 
Ironically, his daughters Elizabeth and Christina 
(also called Christiana) were well known for their 
generosity to the poor in the UK, while most of 
their wealth was derived from slave labour.® 


Another wealthy planter was Edwin Lascelles, 
first Lord Harewood (1713-1795), son of Henry 
Lascelles (c.1690-1753), the founder of the merchant 
house Lascelles (later Wilkinson and Gaviller), a 
major investor in the slave trade and in the BWI 
sugar trade; his Tobago estates were Richmond, 
Bushey Park and Glamorgan. His family’s magni- 
ficent stately home, Harewood House, is near Leeds, 
UK. Yet another wealthy planter was Sir Christopher 
Bethell Codrington Bt (1764-1843), owner of 
Courland and Bon Accord estates in 1836.° 
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In 1826, at the top of the social hierarchy were 
some 300 whites. The first social rung consisted of 
the Governor, the officers stationed at the garrison, 
the members of the Legislative Council and the 
Assembly, and the few lawyers and doctors. Next 
were the rest of the planters and attorneys, and 
below them the whites who were overseers, petty 
shopkeepers, clerks and artisans, who had 
dwindled in number and importance since 1807.” 


In the 1830s there were very few resident planters, 
and a preponderance of attorneys, managers and 
overseers. Darling observed in 1837: 


[OJur Society consists of Managers and Overseers, 
with two or three Principal Merchants and an 
indefinite number of inferior Shopkeepers: Proprietors, 
we may be said to have none.”! 


Some of them were colonists of long standing, 
with their own ambitions and interests, which 
often went counter to the interests of the 
proprietors whom they represented, and to those 
of the Governors and the Colonial Office. 


Social life was marked by a round of parties, 
dancing being the favourite pastime of young and 
old, enslaved and free. According to McTear, most 
whites were ‘Bon vivants’: 


One is a half bottle man|,] another is a bottle man, and 
we have even among us our three bottle men. 


The preferred drinks were wine, rum, brandy, 
porter and sangaree (lemon water and red wine), 
the latter being drunk daily by noon. Breakfast 
and dinner were the only two meals usually 
served by the whites, who .were always very 
hospitable to visitors; but there was much 
gormandizing and gossip. There was also frequent 
duelling among the whites, because of the 
importance of honour.” 


A major public spectacle was the theatre at the 
garrison at Fort King George (the hill overlooking 
Scarborough), where performances were held 
once per fortnight in the late 1820s in support of 
the Scarborough Free School. The Governor 
usually attended and, according to McTear, ‘the 
whole island regularly turns out.’ The boxes were 
reserved for the whites, the pit for the coloureds, 
and the gallery for the blacks. 

For the Scots, St. Andrew’s Day (30 November) 
and the birthday of the poet Robert Burns 
(1759-1796; 25 January) were major events at 
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which annual dinners were held, while the 
English commemorated St. George’s Day (23 
April), and the Irish, St. Patrick’s Day (17 March).” 


Solidarity and Conflict among the Whites 


As a small community, the whites developed 
strong bonds, and they protected their friends. Yet, 
as we shall see, there were often sharp divisions 
within the upper strata of whites. However, these 
secondary cleavages never overrode the primary 
conflict between themselves and the enslaved. The 
story of John Paul Jones below illustrates solidarity 
among the whites. The intra-group divisions were 
important for social relations after 1838, and they 
are discussed subsequently. 


Solidarity: The case of John Paul Jones 

One noteworthy instance of the immunity from 
prosecution which many whites enjoyed was the 
famous case of John Paul Jones (1747-1792).% A 
Scotsman, he was born John Paul in Kirkbean, 
Kircudbright, on the Solway Firth. He trained as a 
mariner and eventually became a ship’s captain. 
On one of his voyages (c.1768), he flogged the 
ship’s carpenter, Mungo Maxwell, who complained 
against him when the ship arrived in Scarborough, 
Tobago. The complaint was dismissed and 
Maxwell, who was shipped home on another 
brig, caught a fever and died. Maxwell’s family 
tried to bring Paul to justice in England, but 
without success. 


In October 1772 Paul became captain of the 
Betsey, a ship that traded between England, 
Ireland, Madeira and Tobago, and he established a 
partnership in Tobago with Archibald Stewart, 
one of the leading merchants and planters. A 
mutiny occurred on Paul’s ship while it was in 
Tobago in October 1773, because he chose to 
invest in return cargo rather than to pay the crew 
for their shore leave. Threatened with a bludgeon 
by one of the crew whom he saw as the ringleader, 
Paul went to his cabin, seized his sword, and 
responded to further attacks by killing the man. 
Although Paul gave himself up in Scarborough, 
his friends pointed out that there was no one in 
Tobago with the authority to try an Admiralty 
case, and they helped him to leave the island, 
since he could lose his life if tried in a civil case. 
Paul escaped to Virginia, where he changed his 
name to John Paul Jones. 


John Paul Jones became a famous Captain in the 
American War of Independence, distinguishing 
himself as a fearless soldier, particularly in a 
historic naval battle on 23 September 1779. He is 
regarded by many as the Father of the United 
States Navy. He also served as an Admiral in the 
Russian Navy, and moved in the highest Parisian 
circles. He died in Paris in 1792. In 1905 the United 
States Congress voted £7,000 to remove his 
remains from Paris to the USA, where they were 
placed in the Naval Academy at Annapolis in 
1906, and his casket was finally re-interred in the 
crypt of the Academy’s chapel on 26 January 1913. 


Assembly versus executive 

There were recurrent conflicts between the 
Governor and some of his officials in the 
Legislative Council on the one hand, and the 
leading factions of the House of Assembly on the 
other, which often crippled all public business. In 
the 1830s the executive faced what the Colonial 
Office used to call a ‘refractory’ Assembly, led by 
Alexander Gairdner and Alexander Macdougall. 


Henry Darling, Tobago’s Lieutenant Governor 
between 1833 and 1845, was intensely opposed by 
the House of Assembly. In May 1835, after an 
abortive session in which the Supply and Salary 
Bills were lost, Darling prorogued the Assembly 
and new elections were held. By September, 
however, he was again forced to prorogue the 
Assembly, because it refused to accept his 
appointment of James Morris Collier as its Clerk. 
Collier was arrested and expelled from the 
Assembly rooms on the Assembly’s orders. In 
April 1836 the new House inserted in the Supply 
Bill a clause recognizing its right to appoint its 
Clerk. Darling was faced with the choice of 
disallowing the Supply Bill or capitulating. By 
then, he had told the Assembly that they were free 
to appoint the person of their choice as Clerk, but 
that he could not revoke Collier’s appointment 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State, and 
he proposed to settle the matter judicially. 


In November 1836 Darling dissolved the House 
of Assembly sine die, because the Assembly had 
served a summons on the Senior Assistant Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench to appear before the 
Bar of the House, to apologize for interfering with 
its privileges in committing its Clerk to jail. 
Darling decided to reconvene the Assembly at the 
latest possible date, that is, in March 1837. 
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Peace was not restored on the resumption of the 
Assembly’s business, however. More lengthy 
correspondence followed in April and May 1837, 
with the House refusing to acknowledge the right 
of any court of law to adjudicate in the matter, and 
refusing to do business. By then, Lord Glenelg, the 
Secretary of State, decided that if the appointment 
was a Crown prerogative, His Majesty would be 
advised to consult the House and appoint the 
person most acceptable to it. In the end, Darling 
decided in September 1837 to enter a nolle prosequi 
on the matter, and to leave the disputed right 
undetermined. But the truce was short-lived. Later 
the same month, Darling again prorogued the 
House, this time over a proposal to adjourn for a 
fortnight.” 

Thus, on the eve of Emancipation, despite 
having to bow to the dictates of the British 
Government regarding freedom for the enslaved 
people, the Tobago House of Assembly had 
considerably strengthened itself at the expense of 
the executive. The Assembly’s enhanced powers 
helped to shape the course of events in the post- 
Emancipation era. 


Scots versus English 

Superimposed on these political conflicts was the 
division between the Scots and the English, with 
its accompanying religious differences between 
Scottish Presbyterians and adherents of the 
Church of England. Most of the planters, attorneys 
and overseers were Scots; most of the officials 
were English. Often, the voting of supplies and 
provision for the salaries of public servants were 
the arena in which these conflicts were expressed. 


For example, in June 1838 the Assembly voted 
£400 for the Presbyterian minister, and £200 each 
for the Solicitor General and the Public Printer.” 
Darling also ascribed the beginning of his troubles 
in 1835 to an attempt by the ‘leading party’ in the 
Assembly to establish the ‘Scotch building in 
Scarbro as the Parish Church of St. Andrew’s, 
which the Council firmly resisted.” However, the 
religious controversies were a veneer for, as 
Darling acidly remarked: 


neither Scotchmen nor Englishmen in this Island 
being much in the habit of attending Church, where 
they hear doctrines and exhortations strongly 
opposed to the habits in which they all (with a 
comparatively very small number of exceptions) 
indulge.”® 
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Merchants versus planters 

Within the upper strata of the whites, there was 
also a conflict of interest between local merchants 
and planters. In 1808 Sir William Young described 
in detail the system whereby the local merchant, 
whom he dubbed an ‘intermediate Merchant or 
Factor’, increased the debt burdens of the planter. 
Because of the scarcity of specie, rum was the 
medium of exchange in most local transactions. 
Goods were sold wholesale and retail by the 
merchants, ‘in proportion for Cash at 10, for the 
Substituted medium [rum] at 15.’ The price of rum 
was usually fixed by the planter, and it was 
deemed ‘Rum at Cash Price’. The merchant then 
added to the price of goods usually exchanged for 
cash at that price, a further 25 per cent to cover 
interest and other charges until the rum was 
converted to cash. To exchange rum for goods was 
thus disadvantageous for the planters. Should the 
planter decide to raise the cash value of his rum, 
the merchant would more than proportionately 
raise the price of the commodities to be 
exchanged. Young called it a ‘Struggle of 
Speculation, in which the Landed Squire (as usual) 
is overreached by the Trader.” 


Often, the planters did not have enough rum in 
hand to pay for their supplies, and the merchants 
then retailed to them at an even higher rate. 
Planters paid by ‘Rum at credit to be delivered at a 
Certain Period’, usually in April, when the 
distilling of rum from the year’s crop was 
advanced, and the courts of law were open to deal 
with the numerous lawsuits. In such transactions, 


the Merchant secures himself by an Overcharge of the 
Article sold, covering every contingency of 
depreciation or Default ... and this to an Extortion of 
50 pr Cent & often more; I have known Flour the 
Barrel sold for Cash at 12 Dollars, for Rum to be 
delivered at 20 Dollars the Barrel! 


Virtually every planter became involved in this 
system of procuring supplies, from which it was 
difficult to extricate themselves. Thus the planters 


remain ever after behind hand, dealing for Supplies of 
the present year with the Rum Crop of the Succeeding 
Year, at the disadvantage of paying from 30 to 50 pr 
Cent on the enforced Credit: Hence for Rum to be 
delivered is the most ordinary course of dealing for 
American Stores, Lumber & Mules, & the prices of 
Articles paid actually in Tobago may be taken at one 
third more than ... at Cash Price.®° 
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Thus, the planters were at the mercy of both the 
local traders in North American supplies and 
their British consignees. Young himself, although 
the owner of flourishing estates in Antigua, 
St. Vincent and Tobago, fell into considerable debt 
to Joseph Robley, sugar and cotton planter, 
shipowner and merchant, who was known as ‘the 
King of Tobago’. Robley had arrived in Tobago in 
1768 with a capital of £1,700 sterling and quickly 
became wealthy. At his death in 1805, he owned 
Golden Grove, Friendship and Cove estates, 
comprising some 1,200 acres worked by 900 
enslaved people. In his will he made bequests of 
cash totalling £33,800 sterling, in addition to 
various annuities. In 1808 Young was obliged to 
sell Betsy’s Hope in Tobago to Robley’s heirs to 
cover his debts; his family subsequently lost their 
estates in St. Vincent and Antigua in the same 
way. Dauxion Lavaysse mentioned ‘des profits 
considerables’ (‘the considerable profits’) that 
Robley made on imported goods, and described 
Robley’s Golden Grove Estate as ‘peut-étre le plus 
bel établissement colonial des Antilles’ (‘perhaps 
the finest colonial establishment in the Antilles’).®! 


A good example of how quickly local traders 
became wealthy is the case of Thomas Ruddach, a 
Scots bookkeeper. After his uncle Charles Steuart 
refused to support his venture in jobbing slaves in 
1773, he went into business importing lumber and 
provisions from North America in exchange for 
rum, because ‘every Person that has gone on in 
that way have [sic] been able to make Fortunes in a 
little Time.’ Ruddach began in partnership in 
Grenada in 1783, returned to Tobago to do 
business in 1785, bought Adelphi Estate in 1792, 
and by 1 August 1796 when he closed Thomas 
Ruddach and Company, he had ‘such 
considerable sums invested in Lotts Buildings and 
Droghers etc that it was impossible for [him] to 
find a Purchaser for them.’ The buildings in 
Scarborough alone were appraised at £5,624 5s 8d 
sterling; and he owned two ocean-going vessels as 
well.” Trading with rum as the medium of 
exchange helped Ruddach enormously. 


The lack of specie and the high cost of imported 
goods were major recurrent issues in Tobago 
throughout the slavery era, and they enhanced the 
power of the local merchants. High costs were due 
in part to the fact that most of Tobago’s imports 
were transhipped from other islands, especially 
Barbados, and so cost more than direct imports 


from Europe or North America. Another 
contributory factor was the lack of a single legal 
currency in all the BWI colonies. Further, 
shortages of coin were created by the merchants 
themselves, who withdrew British currency from 
circulation to pay for imports or to speculate, 
particularly by exporting it to Grenada.* 

These circumstances contributed to persistently 
high prices, lack of coin, the use of rum as the 
medium of exchange, and to indebtedness of the 
planters to the local merchants. Even subscriptions 
to the Methodist mission in Scarborough were 
paid in orders for rum, to the chagrin of the 
ministers who preached temperance. In 1835 
Darling noted that Tobago was ‘at all times’ 
greatly inconvenienced by a lack of specie, to the 
extent that he was ‘frequently under the necessity 
of going into debt, for small articles of provisions 
purchased at [his] Door.” The local importers 
used the situation to their advantage. 


Poorer and richer whites 

In addition to these cleavages within the upper 
stratum of whites, there were social barriers 
between the poorer and wealthier whites. The 
franchise laws, dating from 1794, debarred from 
voting and from being Assemblymen those whites 
who did not fulfil certain property requirements. 
To vote, one needed at least 10 acres of land or real 
estate valued at £20 per annum; to be elected, one 
needed 50 acres or real estate worth £50 per 
annum. Many whites did not qualify. 

Despite these differences within the white group, 
the existence of slavery gave them common 
benefits: they could all avoid menial labour, and 
most of the trades and domestic service were left 
to the free people and the slaves by the early 
nineteenth century. Slavery also bound rich and 
poor whites by common interests and aspirations, 
since it gave to the poor whites the possibility of 
upward mobility. Above all, whites were united in 
their fear of black revolt and coloured political 
power. 


Ambivalence of Whites towards Coloureds 


The free people of colour formed, in their many 
social gradations, a buffer between the whites and 
the enslaved. Whites and free coloureds mingled 
in informal and intimate social intercourse. Purkis 
the LMS missionary and Dauxion Lavaysse, a 
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visiting planter, were both impressed by the 
touching kindness and generosity of the coloureds 
to their white relatives, even to the parents who 
had rejected them.® In their wills, many whites 
gave bequests and annuities to their coloured 
offspring, who were often their closest relatives; 
some arranged for their children’s freedom and 
that of their black or coloured housekeepers. 

Yet, in the 1830s, despite having coloured 
connections, the whites made every effort to 
curtail the power of the coloureds. This was 
illustrated when the Act to remove the disabilities 
of the coloureds was passed in 1831.% Blackwell, 
the Governor, observed that ‘the Elective franchise 
of the Towns of Scarborough and Plymouth, with 
that of other districts, must have consequently 
fallen into the hands of Coloured People entirely.’ 
To prevent this, the Assembly, in the same Act, 
reduced the voters’ and candidates’ qualifications, 
and made legal provision for managers, overseers 


‘ and professionals to become Assemblymen, since 


most of them were white. In any case, these 
groups had exercised the newly granted powers 
de facto for many years. 


Blackwell commented that there were only five 
or six resident planters, all greatly indebted to 
British merchants, while 


the remainder of the society is composed of managers, 
who have generally risen from the lowest grades of 
the Plantations; Lawyers, Merchants, Medical Men 
(and of these very few,) besides other Settlers of little 
respectability or interest in the Colony: it may not 
therefore surprise Yr Lordship that in extending the 
Elective franchise to those of the white [sic], in order to 
act as a check upon the over numerous coloured Class, 
it should fall upon persons actually possessing little or 
no stake or Interest in the Country; and probably 
paying no part of the Public money which they have 
to vote away.*” 


In 1838 the qualifications for voters and 
candidates were further lowered to include lessees 
of estates, again widening the white constituency.® 


Despite these attempts of the whites to close ranks 
against the coloureds in the 1830s, the ambivalent 
gender relationships typical of the sugar colonies 
prevailed throughout the slavery era. In 1810 Rev. 
Roger Elliot of the LMS complained: 


And one evening when there were but few people at 
the singing meeting, on account of there being two 
balls that evening, giving [sic] to the coloured people; 
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one by a White gentleman to the coloured Ladies; and 
that for the vilest of purposes. 


Indeed, Elliot reported his fellow missionary, Purkis, 
for ‘paying his addresses to a coloured young 
woman, who makes no pretentions [sic] to religion’ 
and who was “fond of balls’. In 1826 McTear stated: 


The coloured ladies especially are gaudy in the 
extreme, and are continually on the qui vive—They 
are a most unfortunate race. A white man is scouted 
by all society if he marries one of them, but if he keeps 
one of them as a mistress, or housekeeper as it is 
termed here, he is still deemed an upright, honourable, 
decent man—This therefore is the only object to which 
a poor coloured girl aspires.” 


The taboo against marriage between whites and 
coloureds broke down over time. According to 
McTear, in the 1820s two white men married 
mustee women, 


but the very circumstance has thrown both the parties 
out of company—It being accounted degrading by the 
white population here to form any connection with 
them but one which can be broken at pleasure.” 


However, by the time of Darling’s administration 
(1833-1845), white men, even the most prominent, 
were marrying the best educated and most 
accomplished of the coloured women. One 
noteworthy case was that of James Henry Keens, 
the Police Magistrate who later became President 
of the Legislative Council and one of the leading 
merchants and planters. According to Rev. John 
Horsford, Methodist missionary, he ‘endured 
obloquy’ and ‘petty annoyances’ for his marriage 
to Frances Collier, the ‘slightly tinged’ daughter of 
James Maurice Collier, a former Solicitor General, 
who had educated her in England.’ In 1842 
Darling noted ‘several instances’ of white men 
who had married their coloured mistresses: 


On marrying these women the men generally provide 
for them a House, and now a few acres of land instead 
of three or four negroes [sic]; and but few of them 
entertain further expectations. One gentleman high in 
office told me some time ago that his wife cost him 
originally £120.” 


The rigid racial barriers, long broken down in 
private, were slowly being transformed in public. 
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The Free Coloureds and Free Blacks 


As in most BWI colonies, the free coloured and 
free black population was a_ heterogeneous 
category. They were largely urban; 156 out of 350 
(44.6 per cent) lived in Scarborough and Plymouth 
in 1811.% Some were descended from families that 
had enjoyed two or more generations of freedom 
by the 1830s; others were freed in the period of 
Apprenticeship. Some had been educated in 
Britain or Barbados; others had not. They varied in 
colour and in the honour accorded to the different 
shades. Not all were persons of mixed race, and 
not all were wealthy. They varied also in the 
intimacy with which they related to whites and to 
the enslaved, the free blacks being often closer to 
the slaves than the coloureds. 


The Free Coloureds 


Many of the coloureds were poor. In 1823 the 
Commission of Enquiry into the Administration of 
Civil and Criminal Justice saw ‘great numbers of 
poor coloured people’, complaining that they 
could not get the legacies due to them from the 
executors of their white relatives’ estates. The 
Methodist missionaries also wrote of the poverty 
of the free coloureds in their congregations. In 
1826 Rev. Cheeswright remarked: 


Several of the Members instead of being able to 
contribute to the funds of the Society require 
themselves pecuniary aid, the majority being free 
Color* females, aged, infirm & poor. 


McTear identified ‘Monkey-town’ (today Morne 
Quiton), a suburb of Scarborough, as ‘inhabited by 
poor coloured people’; and, according to Sir 
William Young, most of the dwellers in the lower 
town were coloured in 1812.¥ 


A rare table, giving the occupational and 
residential distribution of Europeans and free 
coloureds combined, provided by Sir William 
Young, survives for 1811. In a revised version for 
June 1812, there were 571 Europeans (501 men, 50 
women, 20 children) and 388 free coloureds (121 
men, 163 women, 104 children). Table 3.4 gives 
Young’s occupational distribution. There are 
discrepancies in his addition, and therefore the 
data should be treated as an estimate. The table 
includes people of both sexes, but separate data 
for males and females are not given. 


In 1812 there were 2 coloured planters out of 32, 
and only 10 of the 230 overseers were coloured. 
All 10 merchants were white, as were 22 of the 34 
owners of stores and shops. While the whites 
dominated in the professions and the senior 
positions in agriculture, the coloureds were 
involved mainly in the skilled trades, 87 or 66.9 
per cent of them being tradesmen, artisans, bakers, 
butchers, and fishermen. 

Women were well represented in the commercial 
sector. Eighteen white women and_ twelve 
coloured women were among the bakers, 
shopkeepers and other tradespeople, and Young 
conceded that ‘in truth the mulatto women, all 
Trade’, some of them managing teams of black 
itinerant vendors of their goods. Young noted: 


I think that a full third of the Retail Trade ... is carried 
on by Mulatto Hucksters, the housekeepers of 
Gentlemen, who as—‘sleeping partners’ in the business, 
order out their assortment of Goods. ... Miss Kitty, 
Miss Anna, and Miss Rittas, handsomest Blackgirls, 
are to be seen ‘in tour’, on Every plantation sitting 
under a tree near the mansion house, with a Charaib 
[Carib] basket before Them,—containing an 
assortment,— for massa’,—or for Negroe.® 


In general, the coloured people were small 
entrepreneurs. In 1809 Purkis observed that 
‘whilst European proprietors and tradesmen have 
nothing but bare land and produce’, the free 
coloureds ‘have generally hard cash’. Young in 
1808 also remarked that most of such unmutilated 
dollars and silver coins as were in circulation were 
in the hands of the free coloureds, ‘at their 
Huckster & Grog Shops.’ 


As happened elsewhere in the Caribbean, the 
free people of colour suffered several legal 
disabilities. Their evidence was not accepted in 
court against that of whites before 1823. Until 1831 
they were disenfranchised and ineligible for any 
public office. Free people of colour formed 
separate companies in the local militia (3 out of 10 
companies were coloured in 1833), but were 
precluded from holding commissions in them. 


In the 1820s, most of the owners of enslaved 
people hired out as jobbers or tradespersons were 
free coloureds. By 1830 free coloureds were 
seldom field labourers, and often worked in 
skilled trades, or as clerks, bookkeepers, overseers, 
petty shopkeepers, mariners and hucksters; a few 
were planters. 
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Particularly after 1834 when the religious bodies 
and the Mico Charity opened schools, the majority 
of the teachers were coloured. 


Although the coloured planters had the same 
class interests as their white counterparts, racial 
considerations led whites to refuse to work for 
them. In 1819 Sir Frederick Robinson reported that it 
had been proven 


by the experience of many years that White Men would 
not remain with Mulattoe Planters, and in the few 
instances where they acknowledged themselves to be 
perfectly contented with their situations their White 
Brethren would laugh them out of them. 


An Act was therefore passed to allow the coloured 
planters who were natives of Tobago and serving in 
the militia to keep their own relatives as overseers, 
so relieving them from the fines payable for a 
deficiency of whites on their estates. Robinson also 
stated that the coloureds were ‘the most efficient 
part’ of the militia.” 

In the 1820s the free coloureds throughout the 
BWI made vigorous representations for equal social 
status with the whites. In 1823, 89 of them in Tobago 
signed a memorial to the Commissioners of Legal 
Enquiry. They argued that they were ‘about 3/4ths 
of the free population’ and paid an equal 
proportion of taxes as the whites, without equal 
benefits. They claimed substantial investments in 
houses, estates and slaves: 


And out of about One Hundred and Twenty houses, 
the number in the principal Town of the Island ... and 
its suburbs, full three fourths are belonging to free 
persons of Colour: There are also a great number of 
Slaves belonging to us and several valuable Estates. 


The memorialists stated that coloureds were 
employed in responsible private positions, as 
clerks to the Colonial Secretary, Treasurer, 
Registrar and Commissariat. These posts could not 
be filled by whites, ‘owing to the disadvantages a 
great proportion of them labour under, for not 
having obtained such liberal educations as many 
of us have, who have been educated in some of the 
best Seminaries and Academies in Britain.’ 

However, despite the claims of the coloureds to 
property and education, as a group they never 
achieved the prosperity that similar groups 
enjoyed in St. Kitts, Grenada, Jamaica and 
Barbados. In Barbados, many of the wealthiest 
merchants were coloured by 1834.” 
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Occupation 


Professions 
Officials 
Clergy 
Lawyers 
Physicians 


Letters 
Schoolmasters 
Printers 


Agriculture 
Planters 
Overseers 


Domestic servants 


Trade 
Merchants 
Shopkeepers 
Clerks? 


Provisioning 
Bakers 
Butchers 
Fishermen 
Gardeners 
Tavern keepers 


Tradesmen 
Barbers 
Tailors 
Shoemakers 
Sadlers 
Silversmiths 
Watchmakers 
Tinmen 
Auctioneers 


Artisans 
Masons 
Carpenters 
Smiths 
Plumbers 
Mariners 


Total 


Source: Sir William Young, ‘An Historical, “Statistical” and “Descriptive” Account of the Island of Tobago’ (MS 1812b), folio 


105. 


Notes: 


* In Young’s table, his total for white clerks should be 66 (adding 20 clerks in the country to 46 in the towns); it is 46. The total 


Number of persons 


White Coloured 
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TABLE 3.4 Occupational Distribution of Whites and Coloureds, 1812 


Coloured 


Percentage by 
occupations 
White 
100.0 — 
100.0 —_ 
100.0 = 
100.0 — 
100.0 _— 
100.0 — 
100.0 — 
100.0 — 
92.4 7.6 
93.8 6.3 
95.6 4.3 
63.0 37.0 
84.5 15.5 
100.0 —_ 
64.7 35.3 
91.7 8.3 
59.5 40.5 
25.0 75.0 
25.0 75.0 
66.7 33.3 
70.0 30.0 
100.0 _ 
56.0 44.0 
— 100.0 
62.5 37.5 
40.0 60.0 
50.0 50.0 
50.0 50.0 
100.0 — 
100.0 _— 
100.0 —_ 
50.4 49.6 
40.0 60.0 
46.3 5o:7 
90.0 10.0 
100.0 — 
28.6 71.4 
79.9 20.1 


number of clerks (adding 6 coloureds) should be 72; he gives 52. 


Le Young gives a total for whites of 519; one number in his table is not clear. 
* Young's total for coloureds is 162, but his subtotals, given here, add to 130. 


Percentage by 
colour 
White Coloured 
9.2 — 
6.2 — 
0.4 = 
0.8 = 
Lo = 
0.8 — 
0.4 — 
0.4 — 
51.4 16.9 
5.8 Lo) 
42.4 7.7 
3.3 7.7 
18.9 13.8 
Lg = 
4.2 9.2 
12.7 4.6 
4.2 11.5 
0.2 2.3 
0.2 2.3 
23 4.6 
1.3 2.3 
0.2 — 
2.7 8.5 
— 1.5 
0.1 2.3 
0.4 23 
0.4 1.5 
0.2 0.8 
0.2 — 
0.2 — 
0.4 — 
12.5 49.2 
1.2 6.9 
7.3 33.8 
1.7 0.8 
15 — 
0.8 7.7 
99.7 99.9 


The legal disabilities against the free people of 
colour were removed in 1831, but in 1836 the 
Militia Act required that officers have freehold 
property with an annual rateable value of £100, a 
criterion calculated to prevent coloured men from 
rising to commissions. To this Lieutenant 
Governor Darling objected, since the four coloured 
companies in the militia were ‘by far the best in 
the List’, and it would be ‘unjust and impolitic’ to 
confine them to the lower ranks. But the white 
Colonel had been ‘accused of favouring too much 
certain Family connexions of Colour’; and the 
Assembly, increasingly threatened by the 
numerical and economic increase of the coloureds, 
was determined to exclude them from office. The 
Colonial Office suspended the Act until the 
qualification clause was repealed.’ 


Marriage was as rare for the coloureds as for the 
whites and the slaves. An official return of 
marriages among the freed people (January 1808 
to December 1821) shows that the first one 
recorded was in 1812, and only nine marriages 
occurred by 1821. With two exceptions, one in 
which two free blacks married, the other in which 
a black male married a coloured female, coloureds 
married other coloureds. The Wesleyan Register of 
Marriages records only two marriages between 
free people between July 1819 and March 1835, but 
the colour of the couples is not given. Only two 
marriages occurred in Tobago in 1830; both 
couples were free coloured people. 


Marriages among the coloured people were 
socially discouraged. McTear observed: 


The male part of the coloured population is ... 
shunned by the whites, and they are too often 
compelled to join the company of slaves which for the 
most part is licentious and demoralizing—They 
pursue an intercourse among the female part of that 
unfortunate race, in so promiscuous a manner, as soon 
to eradicate all trace of good or honourable feeling ... I 
know of only two or three decent & honest coloured 
men in Tobago and these are married to women of 
their own colour. 


He cited the case of Mr [James] Allen, Assistant 
Clerk to the Crown, ‘an upright and truly good 
man’ married to ‘a very good coloured woman’. 
They were both disliked by the coloureds, ‘he for 
marrying, and she for having so little spirit as 
marry a coloured man.” 

The legal significance of the rarity of marriage 
among the coloureds was not lost on some of the 
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slaves. In 1833 Elizabeth (Betsy) Campbell, a 
coloured daughter of Margaret Campbell I, 
bequeathed a group of ten enslaved people to her 
executors in trust for the benefit of her grandchild 
Euphemia Wilson, the daughter of Margaret 
Wardrobe. The child died a minor, and in 1836 the 
enslaved group, then apprentices, led by one 
called Jem, protested that since Wardrobe’s birth 
had been to unmarried parents, as next of kin to 
Euphemia she could not inherit by law. On these 
grounds, the group claimed their freedom.’ 


The wealthier coloured women were educated at 
boarding schools in Britain or Barbados, and were 
accomplished in music, dancing and fashionable 
dressing. However, most contemporary white 
observers regarded all coloureds, with few 
exceptions, as dissolute. Darling dismissed: them 
as ‘for the most part a useless class." 


The predominant orientation among _ the 
coloureds was to be culturally, socially and 
politically accepted by the whites. Many were 
slave owners, especially of jobbing-gang slaves, 
who were among those worked the hardest and 
treated the worst. Bernard Marshall writes that 
‘derision, hostility and antipathy’ marked their 
relationship with slaves.'” They were concerned 
to promote their interests as free persons, 
committed to the defence of the system based on 
slavery, within which they aspired to education, 
wealth and honour. The 1823 memorial of the 
coloureds stated: 


We are not appointed to fill any, not even the lowest 
Public Situation, the Consequence of which is, that the 
Slave Population do not pay all of us that respect 
which persons who have to assist in protecting the 
Colony from the most serious of Dangers, that of 
internal tumults, demand.! 


One notable exception to this dominant 
viewpoint was Joseph Thomas Comissiong jun. 
Born in Grenada, the son of Joseph and Mary 
Comissiong, he became a convert to Methodism in 
1825. He arrived in Tobago in 1833 to serve as 
Landing Waiter in the Customs Department. By 
1850, after a short stint in St. Lucia, he was 
Collector of Customs and Excise, and was then 
transferred to Sierra Leone to hold the same 
position. In 1833 Comissiong cautiously stated his 
interest in being a member of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, despite the rules forbidding officials from 
opposing government policies.'” 
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The Free Blacks 


Little is known about the free blacks, but it is 
certain that some had had their freedom bought 
for them by enslaved relatives. Some, like 
Margaret Campbell I and Nancy Skoby, ‘a black 
woman’ who baptized three male slaves in 1806, 
owned slaves.' There is more information on 
those who bought their freedom in the 
Apprenticeship period (1834-1838; discussed in 
Section 6 of this chapter), even though the end of 
slavery was near. 


Stipendiary Magistrate William Child 
(Windward District, 1838) stated that of 39 
apprentices who had purchased their discharge 
since 1 August 1834, 32 were females, the majority 
of whom had been enslaved domestics.” Later 
that year, he listed the occupations of the newly freed 
women as seamstresses, domestics, washerwomen, 
hucksters and cultivators of provision grounds. 
Child also observed that most of the field 
labourers buying their discharge were female, and 
that they never resumed field labour. In almost 
every case, they had borrowed money for their 
freedom, and were bound to work for the lenders 
until the sum was repaid. Male tradesmen usually 
resumed their trades; some also migrated to 
Scarborough.""? Some of the estate Head Men 
(artisans), though still apprenticed, purchased the 
freedom of their wives, ‘in order that they may 
attend to their family, and Provision Grounds.’ 


Education for Free Coloureds and 
Free Blacks 


The limited educational opportunities for free 
children qualified them for skilled trades and for 
clerical work. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, several of the coloured boys were 
apprenticed to white artisans. In 1823 there were 
three schools in Scarborough, each with about 
twenty students; the schools taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic to free children, mainly 
black and coloured. There was also a Methodist 
school at Plymouth, run by two coloured women, 
at which all the students were free blacks and 
coloureds.' 

In 1828 the Church of England, at the request of 
the local branch of the Society for the Conversion 
and Religious Instruction of the Negro Slaves in 
the BWI, started a Free School in Scarborough for 
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coloured children, the teachers being Thomas 
Homeward and his wife Harriet, both coloured. 
From 1829 the House of Assembly maintained it. 
Many of the scholars, according to Darling in 1838, 
were ‘illegitimate children of Attorneys and 
Planters’. C. J. Latrobe, reporting in 1838, described 
the Homewards as ‘a very competent and 
respectable pair’, and concluded that ‘it [was] one 
of the most effective schools of the class in these 
islands.’ The male graduates entered the skilled 
trades, or became apprentices in fields such as 
accounting, printing, carpentry, and baking; a few 
were also mariners. According to the Homewards 
in November 1839, the females, ‘many of whom 
[were] married respectably’, were ‘Seamstresses, 
Domestics, etc.’ Between 1828 and 1838, 259 boys 
and 173 girls had graduated, while 185 boys and 
121 girls were enrolled in 1839." 


Social Relations between Free People 
and the Enslaved 


The ties between enslaved and free depended on 
the social distance between them. Margaret 
Campbell I, who had been manumitted in 1788, is 
an example of a free black whose largest 
investment was in slaves. Slaveholding was the 
most common route to wealth in the society, and 
enslaved women of childbearing age were highly 
valued, because their owners had exclusive rights 
to own and possess all their issue and increase 
forever. In her will Margaret Campbell stated: 


I further request that my daughter Ann will take good 
care of my woman Slave named Mocco Fanny as she 
is a good breeding woman." 


At the lower social levels, however, many of the 
free blacks maintained close ties of kinship, 
friendship and economic partnership with the 
enslaved or apprenticed. 


Very few wills of free blacks survive. Two 
provide examples of the links between free black 
people of modest means and the enslaved. In 1785 
John Stewart left most of his estate to purchase the 
freedom of his daughter Henrietta on Betsy’s 
Hope Estate, and to educate her. If her freedom 
could not be purchased, he left to Henrietta, 
Monimia and Richard, his children, £5 each per 
year, and to his ‘old fellow Servant Harriet 
Stewart’ also £5 per year.’ In 1804 the small 
bequests of Fanny McQueen, free black, included: 


To each of my God Children named Barbara Hope, 
Louisa belonging to Peggy Serrant and Jenny Gordon 
belonging to Bacolet [Estate] the Sum of four Pounds 
nineteen shillings each and to Betsy ... belonging to 
Betsy Maloney the Sum of Three Pounds six shillings 
likewise a suit of my Wearing Apparel to each of the 
above named persons. ... to Belinda belonging to Mr 
Robley a pair of my Gold Ear-rings and two of [sic] 
Muslin Hkfs [handkerchiefs] and my flowered Muslin 
wrapper ... to my cousin Hannah belonging to Penny 
Steel’s daughter I give six of my Gold Beads & 2 Doz" 
of my Coral Beads two of my Coats 2 of my wrappers 
& 2 loose [?] Hkfs.™° 


As we have seen, some enslaved men bought 
their wives’ freedom. The Methodist register of 
marriages for July 1819 to 22 March 1835 also 
shows a few instances of enslaved men marrying 
free women. For example, Smart Homeward of 
Mt. St. George Estate married Betty Smith, a free 
woman of Scarborough, in July 1819; Henry 
Wellington and Jenny Harris, both from Scarborough, 
exchanged vows in June 1820; Robert Martyn, a 
Plymouth carpenter, married Harriet Glanville of 
Friendsfield on 14 April 1822; and on 30 March 
1823, John Buchanan, a pilot of Scarborough, 
married Harriet Stone. In all these cases, the men 
were enslaved and the women free. Such marriages 
were relatively rare, however, being only 4 out of 
111 solemnized by the Methodists during the 
period.!” 

The close economic ties that existed between the 
enslaved and some of the free population can be 
seen from the spate of cane stealing in 1836 and 
1837. Throughout Tobago, several managers 
testified under oath to the loss of cart-loads of 
canes, often with the connivance of the watchmen 
on the estates. McPherson, attorney and manager 
of Concordia Estate, swore that John Green, the 
ranger, and Duncan, the watchman for a cane piece 
‘immediately behind Green’s House’, connived to 
cause the theft of ‘more than half the Canes.’ 
McPherson was led to the apprentices’ houses, 
only to find: 


every House surrounded with the Chaff of Canes, and 
a number of Hogs; some Negroes possessed four to six 
pigs, which I ascertained were taken in to be fattened 
for free People, not connected with the Estate." 


The free women hucksters also had ‘generally’ a 
reputation for receiving stolen goods.'” 

There is evidence of considerable social 
intercourse between free people and the enslaved 
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in the towns. In 1821 there were 1,495 slaves not 
attached to estates, of whom the vast majority 
lived in or near the towns.” They must have 
developed close relationships with some free 
residents for, in 1823, Clause 37 of the Tobago 
Slave Court and Slave Act forbade free people 
from allowing any slaves but their own to dance in 
their houses or on their premises, with a 
maximum penalty of £15 for each offence, because 


it frequently happens that free persons in the towns of 
Scarborough and Plymouth, and in the vicinity 
thereof, induce slaves to assemble at untimely hours 
for the purpose of dancing and gambling. 


Clause 38 also forbade slaves from being in the 
streets of the towns after 9 p.m. without 
permission, because 


it often happens, that slaves in or near the towns 
frequent the public streets at night, and occasion great 
noise and riot therein.!*! 


Ironically, an earlier Act, for the prevention of 
fires in Scarborough (passed in 1821 and 
proclaimed on 22 July 1822), forbade whites and 
free persons from attending, assisting or 
encouraging such meetings of slaves for dancing 
and gambling. The penalty was either five pounds 
for each offence, or one week’s imprisonment, 
‘doubling, trebling, and so on progressively the 
said fine and imprisonment’ for every subsequent 
conviction.!” 


The dancing of free and enslaved people in 
Scarborough did not cease. In 1836 Darling 
complained to the Sitting Magistrate about nightly 
meetings of ‘Apprenticed Laborers and Domestics, 
who are said to spend their Evenings in revellings 
and dancing, which are sometimes kept up to a 
very late hour.’ He was ‘astonished’ to find that 
the Town Magistrates had granted permission 
both for the meetings and for those attending to 
pay an entrance fee, and he asked that these 
practices be discontinued.’ 


Neville Hall states that the strict laws prohibiting 
slaves and whites from attending the dances of the 
free coloureds in St. Croix suggest that, in the 
towns, ‘the inflexible lines of slavery were being 
both bent and breached by the compelling 
attractions of the dance.’ The ‘violence to the 
society’s implicit premises’ occurred after dark, 
but it was part of the complex cultural interchange 
between white, coloured and black.!4 
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Enslaved and free also met in the chapels of the 
Nonconformist denominations, especially those of 
the Methodists (in the nineteenth century often 
called Wesleyans in Tobago) whose mission began 
in 1818. The Scarborough Methodist congregation 
and membership, including class leaders, were 
overwhelmingly coloured and black. In 1823 the 
Governor reported that ‘the whole of the Coloured 
People, and a few of the Whites attend the 
Methodist Chapel.” 

There was a small group of free black soldiers of 
the First West India Regiment at the garrison. The 
British Government, to defend its strategic 
interests, had established slave regiments in 1795, 
and in 1805 Tobago received its first detachment. 
All these soldiers, some 10,000 in the BWI, were 
freed by Act of Parliament in 1807. In 1807 Sir 
William Young observed a ‘growing animosity’ 
between them and the enslaved, because the 
soldiers ‘intruded’ on the plantations for sexual 
favours. But by 1836 Darling remarked on ‘the 
intimacy now subsisting between ... [these] (African 
Negroes) and Creole women.’ 


The Enslaved 
Differentiation among the Enslaved 


At the base of the social pyramid were the 
enslaved. We have only fragmentary evidence on 
their domestic and community life, and on the 
process of cultural change among them over time. 
Like the free coloureds, they were a heterogeneous 
group. Place of residence (whether town or 
plantation), skill and occupation, gender, colour, 
religion, and place of birth were all factors that 
differentiated the slave population. 


There were also, because of the large African 
component of the population, significant linguistic 
differences, which were noted by some of the 
missionaries. In 1790 the first Moravian missionary, 
John Montgomery, stated: 


hardly a fourth part of them understand English, and 
many make themselves intelligible to each other 
merely by signs. 


In 1810 Isaac Purkis of the LMS saw the 
Scarborough congregation as ‘compos’d of 
persons of seven or eight different nations which 
speak as many different Languages none of them 
written.’ In the 1820s the Methodist missionaries 
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commented on the usefulness of adopting “Negroe 
expressions’, given the poor grasp of English 
among the slaves.’”” Thus, there was an ongoing 
process of interculturation to build understanding 
among the enslaved Africans themselves. 
However, the common condition of enslavement 
overrode their differences, and often it was the 
most ‘trusted’—drivers, rangers, watchmen and 
domestics—who were the most insurrectionary. 


Whether the enslaved were ‘attached’ to 
plantations or ‘unattached’ (because their owners 
were not proprietors of estates) affected how they 
were treated. Sir William Young in 1811 estimated 
that of the 1,650 unattached slaves in Scarborough, 
700 were domestics; 200 were employed as 
carpenters and coopers; 100 as tailors, shoemakers, 
sadlers and other artisans; 100 as mariners; and 
400 were hired out to estates. In the 1830s free 
coloured persons usually owned the unattached 
slaves. Even in the 1830s, these slaves were the 
most likely to be sold; but by then, according to 
McTear, they had to approve of their new 
master/mistress, and would be given ‘passports’ 
which enabled them to approach possible masters, 
requesting to be purchased.’* Unattached slaves 
experienced the most insecure living conditions, 
and were among those treated the worst. Those 
hired to estates often did the most laborious tasks 
such as ‘holing’ cane fields.'” 


In particular, gender-related occupational and 
skill differences were important for the well-being 
of the slaves. Women outnumbered men among 
both attached and unattached slaves in the late 
slavery period. Table 3.2 shows that there were 
6,011 female and 5,324 male plantation slaves in 
1830, and the corresponding figures for the 
unattached were 670 and 556. Overall, in 1834, 
there were 6,348 female and 5,373 male apprenticed 
labourers.’ The female preponderance among the 
unattached, largely those dwelling in towns, was 
typical throughout the BWI, given the high 
demand for female domestics in the urban areas. 
Most of the field slaves on the estates, especially 
those in the first or ‘great’ gangs, were women in 
the 1830s; and they performed the most onerous 
tasks.’*! Unattached jobbing slaves and attached 
field slaves were among those whose conditions 
were harshest. 

Certain skills were highly valued. The most 
prized workers in the planters’ hierarchy were 
drivers, boilermen, cattlemen, and master ‘mechanics’, 


such as carpenters, coopers, masons, coppersmiths, 
wheelwrights and other artisans. McTear recorded 
that on Providence Estate in the 1820s, drivers, 
carpenters, coopers, houseboys and the house- 
keeper got double allowances of the standard 
issue of clothing, while the ‘head people’, the 
senior drivers and artisans, received a bonus of a 
check shirt each. Domestic slaves, drivers, artisans, 
fishermen and boatmen were generally better 
treated than field slaves.” 


The most skilled females were nurses, 
seamstresses and cooks. The herbal and medicinal 
knowledge of the nurses and midwives, though 
undervalued by the planters, was particularly 
important for the survival of the slaves. McTear, a 
medical practitioner, describes how chigoes (also 
called jiggers), insects which reproduced under the 
skin and caused infections, affected slaves, who 
sometimes needed amputations to prevent the 
disease from spreading; enslaved women, 
however, who were ‘very expert’ at removing the 
whole nests, had to remove one from his finger.’ 

The skilled enslaved men were able to 
accumulate more cash than most females during 
slavery and, as Chapter 4 shows, they were among 
the first to purchase freeholds after 1838. Thus, 
men were at a decided advantage, since their skills 
were the most valued. 


There was a high proportion of domestics among 
the enslaved in the towns. Sir William Young, 
commenting on the large number of household 
servants (700 or 42.4 per cent of the 1,650 
unattached in 1811), remarked that the division of 
labour was well developed in the homes of West 
Indian planters, some of the Scarborough gentry 
having as many as 26 enslaved domestics. On the 
one hand, ‘scarcely any white person, will for 
Him—or Hers-self [sic] open a window,—shut a 
door,—or snuff a Candle;’ on the other, ‘[t]he 
Sempstress wont wash;—and the Laundry woman 
wont Sew’, and a boy who, having blacked his 
master’s shoes, was told to rub down his horse, 
exclaimed: ‘What! Me One, do two something!’ 

Place of birth was also a significant differen- 
tiating factor among the Tobago slaves. McTear 
observed marked differences between Africans 
and Creoles in their religious beliefs, marital 
mores and their response to illness. 


The Koromantyn negroes [sic] are much the worst 
Patients of any—They appear to retain the 
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remembrance of their native land unfaded by years of 
slavery and exile—They think that death will again 
restore them to the land of their birth, and they covet 
the condition of those who die. ... Very few Africans 
have been baptized in this or the other islands, 
although the Creoles mostly are[.] The former think 
that if they are baptized, they can never return to their 
own country after death, but go to the place assigned 
for the Buckras, who would still hold them in slavery. 


Further, he stated that the unbaptized Africans, 
while not usually attending the instruction of the 
missionaries, allowed their children to be baptized, 
as did some of the unbaptized adult Creoles. 
When asked their reasons, the Africans would say, 
‘Eh, eh, massa, me no one sea nigger?’, suggesting 
that it was inappropriate for Africans to accept 
Christianity. John Smedley, the Methodist 
missionary, noting these beliefs, said that the 
Africans had 


some notion concerning the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls—they imagin [sic] that, on returning to their 
own native country, they shall be born in other bodies, 
and live again as men & women.'° 


Despite the longing for Africa among the African- 
born slaves, there was considerable attachment to 
their local homes. Logan Mitchell, estate attorney, 
writing on a proposal to remove the slaves from 
Old Grange to New Grange Estate in 1820, 
considered 


the difficulty, the danger & the expense of removing 
negroes [sic] from the place where they have been 
accustomed to reside, for it has been generally 
observed that when they are removed even a short 
distance against their will, and when the change is 
evidently for their advantage, many of them die, & 
others lose heart. ...1°° 


The marital practices of the enslaved people 
varied with origin as well. Among the mores which 
the missionaries sought to change were promis- 
cuity and polygamy, both of which they perceived 
to be widespread throughout the slavery era. 
However, according to McTear in 1830, 


The union of one man with one woman permanently, 
is the most common connection ... polygamy still 
exists among some of the Africans, especially among 
the Eboes, but very few cases are to. be found among 
the Creoles.” 


Within the enslaved communities, there was an 
authority structure that was independent of the 
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planters and the leadership roles fostered by the 
plantation system. Belief in the power of the obeah 
men and women, who were skilled in herbalism, 
in ‘protection’ by charms and fetishes against evil, 
in divination and various magical rites, was 
widespread. Initially, the leaders were usually 
African men and women, but in 1830 McTear 
observed that obeah was ‘the source of considerable 
emolument’ and its practice was hereditary. Smedley 
stated that the enslaved people in Tobago were 


more deeply grounded [in obeah] than any I have 
seen in other Islands. A menacing word, or even a 
look, from the one reputed an ‘Obiah man’ is 
sufficient to fill their minds with the most dreadful 
apprehensions of future evil.'°8 


Christian baptism was therefore seen as ‘a kind of 
charm against the bainful [sic] incantations of 
Haggs and Obiah men.’ At Mt. St. George, he 
found the slaves so adamant about the powers of 
the obeah practitioners that ‘all reasoning with 
them ... is completely thrown away.’ The common 
practice of poisoning fuelled their fears. Their 
belief was that the obeah practitioners had power 
over only Africans: 


O Masa—Obiah man no able to hurt Buckrah man— 
but he can hurt Negroe.'? 


Thus, the above factors—place of residence, skill, 
gender, occupation, place of birth, and religious 
allegiances—were the main ones that differen- 
tiated the enslaved workers. 


Christianity and the Enslaved 


Religion was clearly important in the process of 
cultural resistance, adaptation and creation in the 
lives of the enslaved. Anne Ince, Monica Douglin, 
Bernard Marshall, and Rev. Oliver Maynard have 
documented the activities of the churches in 
detail.“° Here we shall outline briefly the socio- 
political factors that shaped the responses of the 
enslaved people to the Christian missions. 

The Church of England displayed little 
missionary zeal for much of the slavery era. 
Caldecott records that its clergy were generally 
lax, and that Tobago was ‘perhaps the extreme 
case of neglect’, since in 1812 there were seven 
parishes, but only one clergyman and no church. 
Nardin also credits the Tobago planters with 
having established a veritable record in the lack of 
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interest they displayed in religion. St. Andrew’s, 
the Anglican Church in Scarborough, was built in 
1819, and by 1823 there was also a chapel at 
Plymouth. In the 1830s, there was a great effort to 
baptize the enslaved people, and between 5 March 
1830 and 11 May 1834, the Anglican Register of 
Baptisms records 2,400 baptisms of both infants 
and adults, of whom only a small minority were 
free people.” The Church of England ran the Free 
School in Scarborough from 1828, and in the 1830s 
it also increased its reach through its school- 
building programme. 

The first evangelical mission began in April 1790 
under the auspices of the Moravian Church, at 
the request of planters who wanted the 
Moravians to teach the slaves ‘their Duty to God, 
their masters and to one another’ to make them 
‘better men for Soc and trusty Serv® to their 
masters’. The first mission ended with the deaths 
of the missionaries, John and Mary Montgomery, 
after the hurricane of August 1790. Mary died in 
Scarborough in October 1790, and John, in Barbados 
in June 1791. The second Moravian mission 
began in January 1799 and was terminated in 1802, 
when Tobago was ceded to France. The 
Moravians’ third mission began in 1827 and was 
sustained. This third mission received support 
from Sheffield, England, where lived James 
Montgomery (1771-1854), poet, hymn writer, 
journalist, and son of the first Moravian missionaries. 
When. Sheffield honoured James Montgomery in 
1825, several ladies there subscribed £200 for a 
Tobago mission, with the hope that it would be 
called ‘Montgomery’. With the help of the 
descendants of John Hamilton, the Tobago planter 
who had first requested a Moravian mission, 
Montgomery Moravian Church was built, on land 
granted by the Hamiltons at Riseland, in 1828." 

The ministers of the London Missionary Society 
arrived in 1808 and left in 1813, after a public rift 
between the missionaries, Roger Elliot and Isaac 
Purkis. Purkis was recalled in 1810, and Elliot, in 
search of a less laborious field, went to Demerara 
in 1813. The Wesleyan (Methodist) mission began 
in 1818 and. was sustained. 

All the missions faced resistance from the 
enslaved people. Although the Methodists in the 
UK opposed slavery, the missionaries were 
instructed to stay clear of the subject of slavery, 
and to emphasize the Biblical teachings on 
submission to authority. If this compromise with 


the planters was the price of admission to the 
estates, it was a major hindrance to their work. On 
the one hand, most of the planters proved to be 
ambivalent, indifferent or even hostile to the 
missions; many also did not keep their pledges to 
finance the missions, and the missionary societies 
in London were not always responsive to local 
needs. On the other hand, since the missionaries 
appeared to work with the blessings of the estate 
management, they were regarded with suspicion 
by the enslaved people, whose resistance to the 
missionaries was therefore cultural and political 
resistance. Smedley observed that whenever the 
slaves held a grievance against the planters, ‘they 
do not scruple to avenge themselves by refusing to 
attend church Service.’ 


Another important obstacle to the Christian 
missions was the work regimes of the enslaved 
people, coupled with the fact that the missions 
had few independent places of worship. In the 
crop season, enslaved workers laboured from 5 
a.m. to 8 p.m. or later, often without a break. On 
many estates the missionaries were refused 
permission to preach during crop. Often, the 
preaching would take place after 8.30 p.m., in the 
halls of the managers’ houses or in the boiling 
houses of the estates. There were few opportunities 
for private discussion; and it was imprudent for 
the missionaries to live on the estates, except on 
land granted to the missions. Planters discouraged 
preachers’ visits to the slaves’ houses. They also 
disapproved of congregational worship off the 
estates, since they were fearful of slaves gathering 
from several estates. 


Therefore, without systematic teaching, the few 
missionaries and lay preachers could accomplish 
little. Often, they were extended beyond their 
endurance through arduous riding for long 
distances in all weathers. Thus, there were few 
converts. In 1810 Purkis stated that only regular 
teaching in independent places of worship would 
result in genuine conversions. 


I cannot yet persuade myself that twenty years 
proceeding on the present plan ... will produce very 
great effects either in Town or Country especially the 
latter. 


All these factors, combined with the slaves’ poor 
grasp of English, led Purkis to conclude that the 
mission was ineffective among them, since usually 
not more than 50 out of 300 or 350 on an estate 
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would attend their meetings.’ Eighteen years 
later, James Cheeswright, a Methodist missionary, 
discouraged, questioned the usefulness of: 


Preaching to a few, fatigued, sleepy Negroes in 
Manager's [sic] houses at from % past 8 or 9 o clock on 
week Evenings, from which, on all the Estates we have 
ever visited in the Island, not 30 Slave members of Society 
have been obtained. 


His colleague Everit Vigis described Tobago as ‘a 
barren field’. 


Before August 1823, the enslaved people gave 
priority to their material interests in the Sunday 
market over church attendance. After Sunday 
marketing was abolished in August 1823, they 
were free to worship on Sundays without being 
materially disadvantaged. Therefore, by mid 
September 1823 the churches in Scarborough were 
overflowing with people, whose neatness and 
attentiveness were noted by Sir Frederick 
Robinson, the Governor. Robinson reported that 
four more churches and two chapels would have 
been equally well attended. 

After August 1834 when formal slavery ended, 
the missionaries of both Moravian and Methodist 
Churches reported rapid increases in their 
congregations and membership. The Methodists in 
1834 saw an ‘ardent’ ‘spirit of enquiry and desire 
for religious instruction’, and the Moravians 
between 1836 and 1838 testified to a ‘concourse’ of 
hearers in the chapels and Sunday schools, to 
hundreds of people unable to get into the 
buildings for services, and to an unprecedented 
number of applications for membership.'” 


From the beginning, both Methodists and 
Moravians solemnized marriages among the 
enslaved, the former more frequently. Between 
1819 and 1835, the Methodists recorded 111 
marriages. In the case of two couples, both parties 
were free people; in four instances, enslaved men 
married free women; all the other 105 couples 
were both enslaved or, after 1 August 1834, 
apprentices. Of the total number of marriages, 
only 16 took place between 1819 and 1829; the 
remaining 95 occurred in or after January 1831. 
The Moravians used to ‘solemnly [present] 
husband and wife to one another in their own 
houses.’!°° 

Although the planters refused to allow some of 
the early missionaries to educate the enslaved 
people, in 1827 there were Moravian schools six 
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days per week at Riseland and thrice weekly at 
Mt. Irvine, Old Grange, Buccoo, Sherwood Park 
and Auchenskeoch estates. There were also weekly 
Sunday schools and an adult school twice weekly at 
Montgomery. For most enslaved people, however, 
education was virtually unavailable before the 
1830s. As Emancipation approached, the planters 
welcomed the schools, promoted through the 
British Government’s Negro Education Grant and 
the work of British charities, as a means of 
diffusing the moral instruction that, they hoped, 
would induce the freed people to work steadily 
for them.’ 


From 1834 there was a concerted effort by the 
churches to conduct and build day schools, 
starting with the Moravians (Montgomery, 1834), 
followed by the Church of England at Les Coteaux 
and Plymouth (1836), The Hope, Goldsborough 
and Roxborough (1837), Lambeau Hill (Merchiston) 
and Mt. Pleasant (1838). There were also estate 
schools at Bacolet (kept by the head driver twice 
per week), and at Whim (organized by the planter). 
However, in April 1838 C. J. Latrobe noted that, 
with the exception of the school accommodating 
20 students at Merchiston, there was no school in 
the northern or windward half of Tobago. In 
opportunities for schooling, the Windward District 
began at a severe disadvantage. 

By April 1838 there were 12 day schools, 110 
Sunday schools and 3 evening schools, with 1,678 
children enrolled, of whom 547 were the children 
of apprentices. Ten of the 16 teachers (6 males, 4 
females) were coloured, and Latrobe found the 
teachers to be ‘of a superior class to those 
ordinarily met with in these islands’.? Later that 
year, the Mico Charity opened a school in 
Scarborough (which was moved to Spring Garden 
at the end of 1839), and another in the Wesleyan 
Chapel at Mason Hall. However, these activities of 
the Mico Trust ceased early in 1842.%° The 
beneficiaries of the schooling were both children 
and adults. 


The increasing success of the Christian missions 
among the enslaved in the last few years of 
slavery did not necessarily mean complete 
commitment to Christianity, even among some 
church members. Many adherents to the churches 
participated also in African-derived religious 
practices, to the dismay of the missionaries. In 
1844 the Moravians discovered the widespread 
belief in ‘hags’ among their congregation, when 
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this explanation was offered for the illness of a 
child who had convulsions. The result of their 
investigations, seen from the missionary’s viewpoint, 
gives a glimpse of some African beliefs during the 
period of enslavement: 


The ‘hag’ so often spoken of, is believed to be a spirit, 
which comes at night with a pale blue light, and 
torments people when they sleep, beating, shaking 
and pricking them; but its malignity is chiefly directed 
against children, whose blood it sucks, and whom it 
sometimes seeks to take away. The ‘hag’ is spoken of 
generally; but sometimes it is said of an individual, he 
or she is a hag, which induces the belief that some 
idea of European witchcraft has been grafted on some 
African superstition. The ‘nightman’ is sometimes 
spoken of, in the same way as the hag. Again, if one 
has to go alone in the dark, he is afraid of the 
‘Jumbies.’ These appear to be fiends, and the Jumbie, 
the prince of darkness himself. It is now stated, on the 
authority of several intelligent men, members of our 
Church, that, until within comparatively a short 
period, they used to worship and offer sacrifices to 
this Jumbie. One man, still quite young, said he 
remembered a hag; that they used to go to a certain 
large tree and kill a pig and some fowls, and do 
something with the blood and some ashes. Others 
said, they well remembered offering sacrifices to the 
Jumbie, which they now believed to be the same as the 
devil. Sunday was a great day for it; when they used 
to assemble on the high road, and dance and shout, 
and kill so many fowls, that they often had to suffer 
hunger. Another stated that they used to get rum and 
sugar from the white people for these feasts.'™ 


Some enslaved people also practised European 
magical forms, indicating, as with the belief in 
individuals as hags, interculturation in this domain. 
In 1843 Stipendiary Magistrate Kaye Dowland, who 
had arrived in Tobago in 1835, observed that 
‘Turning the Bible and Key (a practice resorted to 
by what are termed “Wise Men” in England)’, 
allegedly to discover thieves, was ‘coming into 
disuse.’ 

Wakes and ‘year night’ commemorations for the 
dead attracted people from several plantations. 
At Christmas 1821, the Methodist missionary John 
Smedley reported that the congregations at 
Friendsfield and Hope were unusually small, because 
of a dance throughout the previous night at Hope 
Estate: 


I found that it was purely African; and that it was 
performed as a rite, in behalf of an unbaptised slave 
who had been dead nearly 12 months—On these 


occasions the relatives of the deceased often go to 
considerable expence [sic] in providing a feast & invite 
a number of their friends to partake with them. A 
fowl, which they select with some causion [sic], and 
which their superstition dictates must be either a black 
or white one, is prepared in a peculiar manner, as 
being intended entirely for the benefit of the dead— 
Previous to their siting [sic] down to feast themselves, 
this fowl is, with a great deal of ceremony thrown out 
at the door of the hut, and with it a quantity of rum 
and water—it being supposed their departed friends 
will needs want to drink as well as eat. 


The rest of the night was spent in eating, drinking, 
and dancing to ‘the African Tom-tom’. 

Smedley stated that these rites were performed 
only for the unbaptized, and therefore were less 
frequent than formerly, as increasing numbers of 
the enslaved had been baptized, although in most 
instances there had been no genuine conversion to 
Christianity. The enslaved Africans believed that 
once ‘God-almighty water’ had been thrown in 
one’s face, ‘to be christened [was] to be a 
Christian.’ Several Africans resisted baptism so as 
not to be deprived after death of the customary 
African rites, and others refused it because ‘it 
[would] prevent them, after death, from returning 
to their native country.’ Smedley also met a 
baptized old African woman, who had been a 
Muslim and whose prayers appeared to be from 
the Koran. There was thus a strong persistence of 
African religions alongside the often nominal 
acceptance of Christianity.’°° 

Some of the practices described above appear to 
have originated in Ghana. A Moravian missionary, 
Alexander Clerk, reporting from Akropong in 
Ghana (formerly the Gold Coast) in 1846, stated of 
the funerals he had witnessed: 


After the body has been committed to the grave, they 
place upon it boiled victuals mixed with palm-oil, a 
pot of water for washing the skin, fish, a little rum, 
&c., in order that the deceased may have something to 
eat and drink.” 


Smedley also commented in 1824 on wakes in 
Tobago: 


Funerals indeed, generally speaking, in this Island, are 
little else than series of riot and confusion. On such 
- occasions they always keep what they call a wake, 
during the whole night preceding the interment of 
their deceased relative or friend—so that funerals are 
here looked forward to, as times of rejoicing, rather 
than of mourning.1%° 
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Wakes, ‘nine nights’, ‘forty nights’ and ‘year 
night’ observances for the dead continued in 
Tobago, usually with hymn-singing, games, telling 
of folk tales, eating, drinking and dancing, until 
the twentieth century. So too did the custom of 
throwing a little rum into the yard for the 
ancestors, whenever a full bottle was opened. 
These examples illustrate that religious beliefs 
were a core area in which African culture was 
retained or reinterpreted in Tobago, as in the rest 
of the New World. 


4. RESISTANCE TO ENSLAVEMENT 


It took the superior force of the state and the 
dominant class to sustain a system as cruel as 
slavery, and the enslaved people in Tobago lived 
in the shadow of the whip. According to the 
eyewitness account of Ninian Jefferys, a British 
seaman who travelled around the coast loading 
and unloading cargoes in 1774, enslaved field 
workers were supervised by one or two white 
men and ‘a Black Man or two, called a driver, 
keeping the whip constantly cracking over their 
heads while at work, and sometimes lashing them 
with it.” The whip was usually a ‘cow skin’, ‘a 
piece of cow or bullocks hide twisted or plaited 
together and when dry it becomes exceeding 
hard.’ When asked the question, 


Do you mean to say that the greater part of the 
plantation Negroes that you saw in Tobago were 
marked with the whip?, 


Jefferys’ reply was, ‘Yes. 


Chattel slavery was violent, and it violated every 
principle of human dignity. Yet no chains can 
shackle the human spirit. Therefore, resistance and 
rebellion were endemic in slave societies, and the 
enslaved people in Tobago resisted the system in 
determined, consistent and concerted ways. There 
was outright rebellion in many forms. But there 
were also the day-to-day acts, ranging from 
sabotage to stubbornness, with which the enslaved 
people opposed oppression. Thus, as Best puts it 
so well, ‘insurgency’ against the colonizer and 
self-affirmation are permanent and important 
elements in Caribbean culture.” 


Throughout the slavery era, marronage (leaving 
the estates to live independently) was frequent, 
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and enslaved people who had so liberated 
themselves remained, according to Nardin, ‘in a 
permanent state of rebellion’. In 1767 Grenada 
passed a law to recapture ‘runaways’ from Tobago. 
Some Tobago maroons also went to Margarita and 
the French islands. However, Trinidad was a 
common place of refuge, because it was sparsely 
populated and the. Spanish authorities before 1784 
did not extradite maroons.’ In 1787 the French 
administrators in Tobago reported ‘a special 
campaign to track down and capture all maroon 
Negroes who had established themselves in the 
Central Woods.’ They were assisted by a slave 
called Noel from Argyle Estate, whose freedom 
the Assembly had provided funds to purchase.’ 


In 1823 maroons were still leaving Tobago for 
South America, although some attempting to do 
so had been apprehended. The Governor, Sir 
Frederick Robinson, commented that those 
returned by the Governor of Cumana were ‘very 
valuable Tradesmen, and one of them Captain of a 
Drogher.” 


The first revolts occurred in 1770, the year when 
sugar was first shipped directly to Britain. An 
enslaved man called Sandy, who was never 
captured, with six others, attacked a military post 
on 11 November 1770. Not obtaining arms and 
ammunition, they attacked Courland Estate and 
murdered Samuel Hall, one of its owners. By the 
next day, they had enlisted 33 others, among them 
women. Many of the participants in the uprising 
were newly arrived Africans. The rebellion spread 
to other estates, including Mt. Irvine and Riseland, 
and continued for six weeks before it was 
summarily put down. Six of the rebels were 
captured, five were killed fighting, two were 
executed, and one surrendered. Twenty whites 
were killed.’ 


Sir William Young (2nd Bt), whose father Sir 
William Young (1st Bt) was in 1770 part-owner of 
Betsy’s Hope Estate at Queen’s Bay, states that in 
1770 a revolt started on his family’s estate and 
spread to all the windward parishes. The causes he 
attributes to the laborious work, ‘the Severities 
attending first coercion’, and the actions of two 
Barbadian Creole overseers ‘wanton in the exercise 
of every Injury and insult to the poor slaves ... [who] 
ordered a Negroe to bring his wife to Them under 
the penalty of the whip.’ Twenty Europeans were 
killed before a temporary peace was restored to the 
district.1° 
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The 1770 uprisings were followed by rebellions 
in 1771, 1773 and 1774. 


On 7 June 1771 revolt broke out at Bloody Bay, 
when 38 of the 42 enslaved workers took to the 
woods with clothing, provisions, arms and 
ammunition. They were discovered two weeks 
later in the hills above Bloody Bay in a camp of 
seven houses which, according to Wise, ‘appeared 
to have been there for some time, inhabited by other 
runaways.’ The authorities burned the houses, 
clothing and provisions, but several of the 
maroons remained at large. In August 1771 some 
40 enslaved people at Parlatuvier revolted and 
evaded the authorities for several weeks. Seven 
rebels were finally captured, of whom five were 
executed and two deported to South America.’ 


In January 1773 a fifth insurrection was aborted 
at the outset. Towards the end of 1773, an island- 
wide uprising was planned but, after 16 days of 
what Young calls ‘obstinate and bloody’ fighting, 
it was put down.'” 


In March 1774, 48 enslaved people at Queen’s 
Bay (Betsy’s Hope) burned and destroyed the 
estate and took to the hills near Charlotteville. 
Seven of the captured rebels had their right arms 
amputated by the authorities and afterwards were 
burnt alive. The eighth, Sampson, was hung alive 
in chains. Twelve rebels remained at large. The 
eyewitness account of these events by Ninian 
Jefferys, British seaman, states: 


I was present at the execution of seven in Tobago, in 
the year 1774, whose right arms were chopped off; 
they were then dragged to seven stakes, and a fire, 
consisting of trash and dry wood was lighted about 
them; they were there burnt to death; I do not 
remember hearing one of them murmur, complain, 
cry, or do any thing that indicated fear: one of them 
named Chubb ... was tried about noon with the rest 
and was thus executed with the rest in the evening; I 
stood close by the aforesaid Chubb when his arm was 
cut off; he stretched his arm out, and laid it upon the 
block, pulled up the sleeve of his shirt with more 
coolness than I myself should have done if I had been 
to be let blood; he afterwards would not suffer himself 
to be dragged to the stake, as the others had been, but 
got upon his feet and walked to it ... Sampson who 
made the eighth, and a Negro whose name I do not 
recollect, was present at this execution. Sampson next 
morning was hung in chains alive, and there he hung 
till he was dead, which, to the best of my recollection, 
was seven days; the other Negro was sentenced to be 
sent to the Mines in South America, and I believe he 
was sent accordingly; neither of those two, during the 


time of the execution, shewed any marks of concern or 
dismay that I could observe; a stronger instance of 
human fortitude I never saw.'® 


According to Young, the revolts of 1770-1774 
were serious enough to discourage white settlement, 
and to cause some of the British merchants to refuse 
credit to Tobago planters.” 


At Christmas 1801, yet another uprising was 
planned on sixteen leeward estates. It was led by 
‘Governor Roger’, a driver on Belvedere Estate, 
and Antony of Mesopotamia Estate. According to 
Laurence, ‘Most of the leaders were drivers, 
tradesmen or other “principal people” who “were 
not only in possession of the Comforts, but even 
the Luxuries of life’. The level of military 
preparation was striking. The rebels were organized 
into companies and given military training under 
appointed officers; they met under cover of 
working their provision grounds and at funeral 
wakes. Laurence states that although a few free 
coloureds participated, the rebels’ aim was to end 
slavery by exterminating the whites and free 
coloureds. The Moravian missionaries reported 
that those free blacks who did not support the 
plan were to be exterminated, and that ‘the great 
[white] mortality in the island’ had encouraged 
the conspirators to believe they would succeed. 
Several of the rebels were beheaded, and the 
heads were mounted on poles in Scarborough as a 
deterrent to further revolts.” 


Throughout the era of enslavement there were 
smaller incidents, some localized, since there 
could be no lasting peace in a society based on 
such brutality. The slaveholders lived in a state of 
permanent insecurity. In 1822 when, on the night 
of 10 January, a fire broke out in Scarborough, the 
Governor stated that it ‘was decidedly the act of 
some black people’. Many houses were burnt, and 
a ‘free Black, a man of infamous character’, was 
arrested. The Government passed laws requiring 
that all buildings in Scarborough be constructed of 
brick and tile.” 


Although there were no open revolts or major 
revealed conspiracies after 1801, resistance to 
slavery and planter domination permeated the 
fabric of life of the enslaved people. Escape, work 
stoppages, feigning illness or stupidity, stubbornness, 
cane fires and other forms of sabotage, poisoning, 
suicide, theft, and cultural resistance—all were 
part of the diverse and subtle forms of self- and 
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group assertion. Kaye Dowland complained in 
1837: 


[T]he Women are infinitely more troublesome, 
disobedient, and stubborn, than the Men in my 
District; both place little trust or confidence in any 
Europeans [sic] advice, they are capricious, and 
obstinate, in their own opinions and resolves, which 
too often seem to be formed for the sake of 
opposition.!” 


Cultural oppression was at the heart of colonial 
oppression. After 1763, the first law enacted in 
Tobago, Act No. 1, An Act for the Good Order and 
Government of Slaves (1768), for fear of slave 
revolts, forbade owners, managers or overseers of 
plantations from allowing enslaved people 


to beat any drum or drums, empty casks, boxes, great 
gourds, or to blow horns, shells or other loud 
instruments. 


It also forbade them from allowing ‘slaves 
belonging to other persons or plantations to 
assemble and mix with their own’. Therefore, for 
the enslaved people, dancing and other cultural 
practices were a prime means of self-affirmation 
and of resistance to the whites. 


The planters miserably failed to enforce Act No. 
1 of 1768. In 1809 Isaac Purkis observed that, 
though the planters refused to permit the 
assembling of slaves from various estates for 
church services, ‘they have not skill sufficient to 
prevent’ them from meeting to dance. Throughout 
the slavery era, the gatherings from several estates 
for funerals, wakes and other events; the failure to 
prevent the urban whites and free people of colour 
from attending the dances of the enslaved; and the 
presence in all such dances of the gumbay (the 
drum) and the shac-shac (also called in Tobago the 
shake-shake) were eloquent testimony to this.’” 


Thus, the enslaved workers fought back. They 
did so in divers ways, ranging from outright 
armed rebellion to many forms of cultural 
resistance and individual self-assertion. Further, 
accommodation and resistance were two faces of a 
single process, by which they conformed to the 
dominant system, while fighting for their moral 
and physical survival. Therefore conformity was 
not necessarily acquiescence, and often it was a 
means of turning the system to their advantage, if 
outright confrontation was calculated to fail. The 
enslaved peoples’ independent cultivation and 
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marketing are an apt example of this. These 
business enterprises were crucial to their strategies 
both before and after 1838. 


5. THE COUNTER-PLANTATION 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES OF THE 
ENSLAVED PEOPLE 


Slaves were chattel. As such, they had no right to 
independent work and incomes, except with their 
masters’ permission. The business enterprises of 
the enslaved therefore speak of de facto rights to 
property, which they won through effort, business 
acumen, and organized militancy. 


Although the enslaved people were fed mostly 
with imported food in the 1770s, two decades later 
a flourishing Sunday market in local foodstuff 
existed in Scarborough. Gilbert Francklyn, a Tobago 
planter, testified in 1790 that three-quarters of the 
poultry and pork consumed by the planters were 
bought from their slaves. He also discussed a 
black carpenter Jeffrey, his slave, who had bought 
his wife’s freedom for £80. Jeffrey owned two 
houses in Scarborough in his wife’s name, and had 
property worth at least £600. He eventually bought 
his own freedom for £50, so as not to lose his 
property at his wife’s death. Jeffrey was probably 
a singular case, but Francklyn stated that ‘almost 
all the small current coin of the Island is in the 
possession of the Negroes.’ One slave taken to 
Grenada by Francklyn had about £100 in cash.'”4 


By 1807 the provision grounds and the proceeds 
from the sale of their produce had become so 
important to the enslaved workers, that they were 
willing to defy the highest authorities to secure 
justice at the markets. Sir William Young’s 
accounts of a series of armed, militant marches, 
and of the occupation of Government House (his 
official residence at Mt. William) by slaves in 1807, 
show this clearly. It should be noted that the 
protests took place from April 1807, one month 
after the slave trade ended, and at a time of 
considerable scarcity of North American supplies 
because of trade restrictions. These factors 
increased the bargaining power of the enslaved. 


The Militant Protest Marches of 1807 


According to Sir William Young, since the 
evidence of enslaved persons was not admissible 
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in the courts, many were defrauded in weights 
and measures, forced to sell their produce at 
reduced prices, and robbed of their goods ‘by some 
miscreant white People, or mulatto housekeepers, 
with impunity.’ During the months following 
Young’s arrival in Tobago in April 1807, 


The Town of Scarboro’, was on Every Sunday, a scene 
of squabble and Riot, in in [sic] the day time; and after 
Sunset, was disturbd by outcries of Complaint and 
menace by the slaves who had attended market from 
the plantations; who stayd & Got drunk at the Grog 
shops in Scarboro .... 


Discontented, the enslaved workers would return 
to the estates, plan rebellions that would be 
checked by punishments, all of which led to their 
further ‘exasperation’. Within two weeks after 
Young’s arrival, and repeatedly thereafter, 


Negroe slaves in gangs of from 40 to 60, and many 
armd with cutlasses, came to me,—appearing to insist 
upon,—rather than to beg,—a redress of their 
Grievances ... How Earnest and dangerous these 
People were in their proceedings; will appear from the 
statement, that on one occasion, myself being 25 miles 
to windward inspecting the Batteries at Queensbay 
etc, 60 Slaves from an Estate in St. Patrick’s Parish 10 
miles distant took possession of Mt. William in my 
absence, and remained there, three days, whilst a 
deputation of eight stout, and Armd Negroe Men, 
followd me to the distant Estate I was on Visit to.!* 


Young gave more examples of ‘these Marches of 
Enquiry’. In August 1807, 


the Negroes of Culloden traversed the country in large 
Bodies to Government House making some trivial 
complaint against their Manager but, obviously from 
their manner with other view. . 


They were followed by the ‘Sixty stout Negroes’ 
who occupied Government House in September, 
in the incident described above. On his return to 
his official residence, ‘another large Body’ came 
from Studley Park Estate to the east of 
Scarborough; and in October, ‘a large & riotous 
Gang’ from Cove Estate in the south-west, on its 
way to Government House, was arrested in 
Scarborough, and 42 were jailed. 


[I]t appeared that this Gang had quitted their work, 
throwing down their Hoes together with the most 
opprobrious language to their manager & Overseers ... 
and in a Meeting clearly preconcerted, quitted the 
Estate under a Negroe Leader of the name of Rodney 
who had been a Chief in the Insurrection of 1802, & 


had been pardoned his life, in turning Evidence for 
the Crown.’ 


Young was unable to stop these militant, armed 
marches, even when he threatened to entertain the 
requests of only small delegations of two or three 
persons. Therefore, in October 1807, the Assembly 
passed the Police Act to prevent ‘such lawless and 
tumultous [sic] vagrancy’. This Act, ‘for the better 
preserving Peace and Good Order in the Town of 
Scarboro;—and for the regulating its markets’, 
contained clauses intended to protect the interests 
of the enslaved workers. Weights and measures 
were to be examined by a Market Clerk who could 
resolve disputes. A Justice of the Peace was also 
required to be in attendance at the Court House 
near to the Market Square, to hear cases that could 
not be settled by the Market Clerk.'” 


Given the restrictions on trade and the scarcity of 
imported foodstuff, the planters needed to 
increase local food production. In addition to this, 
the militant demands of the enslaved for security 
to possess and accumulate income and property 
pushed Young to urge the planters to divert more 
land and labour to provision grounds, the 
alternatives being ‘to feed ourselves, or to starve.’ 

Provision lands were trebled in 1807. Enslaved 
workers were allowed as much ground for their 
cultivation as they desired and, during the half- 
year out of crop, they were granted every 
Thursday free, as well as Sundays. By then, the 
enslaved enjoyed a complete monopoly over the 
local market for pigs, poultry, fruit and vegetables; 
free people competed with them only in supplying 
beef and mutton to the market. 


Enterprises of the Enslaved 


Before the abolition of the Sunday market at the 
end of August 1823, Sunday was the major 
shopping day, because it was the day allowed for 
the markets of the enslaved people, who had a 
monopoly over the production and marketing of 
local food. For the merchants and owners of 
stores, Sunday was the best business day as well, 
because of the purchasing power of the thousands 
of enslaved people who ran the market. From 
September 1823, Thursday was officially market 
day and, according to McTear, was regarded by 
the enslaved as ‘negro-day’ [sic]; but during crop 
the Sunday market was illegally held, arrests 
being made only after 9 a.m.!” A fish market was 
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held every day of the week, and the law required 
that the blowing of a conch shell should announce 
to the town dwellers that fresh fish had arrived. 
This practice of shell-blowing for selling fish 
remains customary in Tobago until the present. 


The market created by the enslaved people was 
not only internal. Those living near the ports and 
shipping bays traded and bartered with ships 
that called. In 1809 Sir William Young remarked 
that ‘the Fertile settlements and Negro villages in 
the vicinity [of Little Courland or Mt. Irvine Bay], 
offer an abundant supply of Hogs, Poultry, fruits 
and vegetables for the voyage’ to the merchant 
ships and the official convoys, for which that bay 
was the rendezvous. He noted in 1804 that the 
slaves on his Betsy’s Hope Estate, which was remote 
from merchant shipping, had no opportunity to 
barter their produce for ‘gew gaws’.'*° The enslaved 
people also traded with Amerindians from nearby 
islands and South America. In 1831 Captain J. E. 
Alexander, who visited Tobago shortly after the 
August hurricane, observed: 


I discovered two canoes of Carib Indians which had 
just arrived, assisted by the currents from Trinidad or 
the main ... to barter fish, basket-work, and variegated 
wood for cutlery and beads. '*! 


The current and only market coin, the estampee or 
stampee (‘tampee’ in the vernacular; valued one and 
one-eighth pennies sterling), of base metal, was 
largely in the hands of the enslaved. The estampee 
was used only for local transactions. Although its 
removal from circulation was considered in 1807, it 
was not withdrawn until 1825 when British 
currency was introduced, because the planters and 
merchants feared that the slaves would resist.’ 


As was common in the BWI, the provision 
grounds and markets were central to a many- 
faceted process of accumulation and inheritance 
among the slaves. One area of expenditure was 
ornaments of coral and gold, for which both the 
Africans and their Creole descendants had what 
Young called ‘a passion’: ‘not a Common field- 
negress [sic] is without her Earrings, and the Gold 
must be pure.’ According to McTear, enslaved 
people were careful to bequeath their property, 
sometimes by means of oral wills, which were 
made with ‘much decorum’: 


The sick negro [sic] dictates his intentions, which are 
silently and solemnly obeyed by the individual who is 
to be the principal heir.’ 
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Accumulation rapidly led to investment. The 
income from the produce, and from the proceeds 
of employment in skilled trades, was not simply 
consumed on food, clothing, jewellery and small 
comforts. Sometimes, savings were used to 
purchase the freedom of the enslaved person or 
that of his/her relatives, but manumission was not 
always chosen by those who could afford it. Some 
chose to invest in hiring, and even buying, other 
slaves whom they hired out, as jobbers, so 
employing the same strategy that the whites and 
free coloureds were using to accumulate money. 
Others hired hucksters to sell their goods. 


In 1830 McTear, observing these business 
activities, remarked that the slaves ‘turn[ed] over’ 
(reinvested) their money. He cited the case of 
Kitty, an old enslaved woman on Concordia 
Estate, who had bought the freedom of her 
daughters, and owned three or four slaves whom 
she hired out to labour on Concordia and other 
estates. She herself, for reasons not given, 
preferred to remain enslaved. He claimed that her 
‘several’ sons, who were tradesmen, and who 
could afford to buy their freedom, also preferred 
to remain enslaved. McTear explained that the 
slaves hired free labourers, or paid a hire for their 
own labour, to huckster imported goods. 


It is not an uncommon thing for negroes [sic] who 
have money to hire others to huckster for them, or to 
pay a hire for themselves for that purpose. They go 
about estates with baskets of printed goods, 
handkerchief [sic], sewed dresses &c or with pork, 
beef or other salt provisions and bread, and make a 
profitable trade of it—So prevalent is this custom, that 
there is scarcely an Estate where»some of these hucksters 
will not be found during the hours of noon, sitting under 
some shady tamarind among the dwellings of the 
negroes disposing of their merchandize—upon which 
people there is neither restraint nor tax of any kind, 
altho’ the merchant has to pay £30 per annum for a 
license.'*4 


Thus, by 1830 enslaved entrepreneurs had 
muscled into, and were effectively competing in, 
the huckstering and retail trade in foreign goods, 
which two decades before had been in the hands 
of free coloured women. 


Such enterprises were not unique to Tobago. 
Tomich observed for Martinique: 


Perhaps the most surprising and extraordinary aspect 
of the independent economic life of the slaves ... is that 
some slaves used their earnings to hire other slaves or 
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freedmen to work in their gardens, and a few even 
owned slaves themselves. ... This is probably the 
ultimate expression of the slave’s access to property in 
a slave society. With it the gap between slave and 
master, bondman and free man, was narrowed 
considerably. 


Carmichael also noted the hiring of slaves by slaves 
to work in their provision grounds in St. Vincent 
and Trinidad; Johnson documented the prevalence 
of self-hiring and hiring of others among slaves in 
the Bahamas; Barclay wrote of slaves owning slaves 
in Jamaica, while Cooper regarded the Jamaican 
slaves owned by slaves as ‘the poorest of the poor’, 
being worse off than those in jobbing gangs.'® 


These data suggest that the rigidities of slave 
society were constantly breached through the 
practices and strategies of its members. The 
planters had to cut costs by granting provision 
grounds. One adverse result of this was that the 
enslaved had to work seven days per week, their 
previous leisure time being used to provide for 
their own subsistence. But an unintended con- 
sequence was that the planters had to concede de 
facto property rights, which undermined the view 
of enslaved people as chattel. 

As Mintz and others have shown, the provision 
ground/marketing complex was the principal 
socio-economic leverage of the enslaved people. It 
was important for kinship, inheritance, religion, 
burial practices, cuisine, comfort and culture 
among them. Despite its disadvantages, it estab- 
lished what Mintz called a ‘proto-peasantry’, and 
laid the foundations for the growth of the 
peasantry after 1838.'% 


These businesses of the enslaved workers also 
highlight the contradictions at the heart of slavery. 
They bedevil every attempt to view slavery as a 
mode of production, since enslaved people were 
managing and investing in independent enterprises, 
and profiting from sales to their masters. Mintz 
thus correctly argues that this ‘peasant breach’ in 
the system of slavery must force us to reconsider 
our conception of resistance to enslavement.'*” 


The businesses of the enslaved workers were 
closely bound to sugar production; yet they 
were profoundly antagonistic to it. The plantation 
economy was foreign-dominated in the interests 
of a few; the provision grounds and markets of 
the enslaved were local initiatives in the interests 
of the majority. The plantation economy was 
premised on importing for local food consumption; 


the enterprises of the enslaved provided most of 
the food for local consumption. The thrust of the 
plantation was to monoculture; that of the enslaved 
was to diversified agro-enterprises, which fostered 
a more balanced use of land and other resources. 
Mintz rightly calls the enslaved workers ‘proto- 
peasants’, since they laid the foundations for the 
emergence of the peasantry after 1838. He writes: 


It was as slaves that these Caribbean peoples learned 
to budget their own time, to judge soil quality, to 
select seed, to cultivate and harvest, to prepare foods 
for sale, and otherwise to make the proto-peasant 
sector successful. They managed their family labor, 
learned to store and conserve seed, saved their 
earnings, acquired new habits of consumption, raised 
animals for sale and food—all the while being 
subjected to the prevailing view that their capacities as 
individuals were too limited to enable them to survive 
as free persons.'® 


Finally, we must note the support which the 
Tobago evidence gives to Michael Craton’s 
hypothesis that the late slave rebellions were 
inspired by the desire of the ‘proto-peasants’ to be 
free ‘to enjoy the life of peasants.” 

Young, in a private postscript to his 1811 Report, 
revealed the full significance of the marches. The 
Tobago slaves, he confided, knew about the 
abolition movement in Britain. Between April and 
August 1807, the slaves from 1% miles around 
Government House, ‘and not under observation of 
the Garrison, and Town Police’, frequently went to 
his residence in gangs of up to sixty persons, to 
complain of ‘Over work’, under the impression 


that I was come from the Palaver [Parliament] of the Great 
Country—authorizd, and having in charge to 
exonerate Them from Labor for their masters, three 
days in each week,—which They were to work,—or not 
as They pleasd, for Themselves. 


This idea was ‘very generally entertaind’ by the 
slaves.!° 


Young’s greatest fear was that the enslaved 
people would soon demand their complete 
freedom: ‘and the “vividus animus” of a Negroe 
Orator, will be irresistible.’ In a most private 
postscript to the 1811 Report, Young also feared 
that the new managers and overseers coming to 
the West Indies after 1807 would be inferior in 
character and intelligence to the slaves and freed 
people, which would provoke rebellion, since the 
Slaves were quick to recognize incompetence in 
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those over them. To prevent all this and the 
prospect of ‘new Pretensions on the one side, and 
of new Concessions ... on the other’, his counsel to 
the British Government was: 


corrected management of authority, preparatory to 
new conditions of villenage and servitude, and new 
Relations of Master and Labourer. 


Thus, in Young’s view and, indeed, in the whole 
history of colonial reforms, concessions from 
above, dictated on the terms of the ruling class, 
would be used to forestall rebellion from below.’ 


The freedom to grow food, raise livestock, and 
control the income derived was central to the 
political, economic and social aspirations of the 
enslaved people. This was particularly clear from 
1807, when the abolition of the slave trade 
coincided with an acute shortage of imported 
provisions, all of which enhanced the bargaining 
power of the enslaved people relative to that of the 
planters. It is also clear, from the demands of the 
enslaved in 1807, that the provision grounds and 
markets shaped their conception of what Emancipation 
should entail. By the 1830s they had used their 
monopoly over the production and marketing of 
local goods to make significant inroads into the 
retailing of imported goods. 


6. THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL 
CONFLICT DURING THE 
APPRENTICESHIP 


General Terms of the Apprenticeship 


From 1833 Tobago was administered with Grenada, 
St. Vincent and Barbados as part of the 
Windward Islands, whose seat of government 
was in Barbados; St. Lucia was added to the 
Windward Islands administration in 1838. From 
1833 local legislatures were not allowed to offer 
purses or stipends to the Lieutenant Governor or 
to the Governor-in-Chief, in order to ensure the 
independence of the executive. 

After 1800, the British West Indian legislatures 
lost some of their customary autonomy vis-a-vis the 
British Government, through being forced to accept 
the abolition of the slave trade (1807), amelioration 
of conditions for the enslaved people and, finally, 
Emancipation in 1838. 
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The debates surrounding full Emancipation, 
which called into question the entire social order 
based on slavery, were important for the develop- 
ment of social relationships after 1838, and to 
these we now turn. 


In 1833 the British Parliament passed the Act for 
the Abolition of Slavery throughout the British 
Colonies, which received Royal Assent and became 
law on 28 August 1833, with its enforcement 
beginning on 1 August 1834. To placate the 
planters, the Act provided for a four-year period 
of Apprenticeship before full freedom for most of 
the former slaves, and also granted £20 million 
compensation to the slaveholders for the loss of 
their slaves. 


Apprenticeship, which began with the legal 
termination of slavery on 1 August 1834, was an 
unsatisfactory half-way house to the enslaved 
people, who wanted freedom. For the planters and 
authorities, it was an expedient way of laying 
down what William Burn calls ‘the social and 
economic machinery that would perpetuate the 
established order after 1840.’ Since the system was 
to be regulated by the colonial legislatures, its 
sanctions were ‘largely in the hands of the class 
against whose power it was directed’. Therefore, 
the Colonial Office, the Governors, and the 
Stipendiary Magistrates appointed and paid by 
the British Government, who were to supervise 
the regulation of labour on the estates, were very 
important in the balance of political forces.’ 


According to Lieutenant Governor Darling’s 
Proclamation (Appendix 2 of this volume), from 1 
August 1834 all children under six years old were 
freed and entrusted to the care of their mothers. 
Children born after that date were free-born. All 
slaves who had at any time been in the UK with 
the consent of their masters were also freed. All 
apprentices above the age of six were classified as 
praedial (field) attached, praedial unattached, or 
non-praedial, depending on whether they lived on 
estates and on the type of work they had been 
doing for the twelve months preceding the 
passing of the Abolition Act. Praedial slaves were 
to serve until 1 August 1840, working 45 hours per 
week, while all others would be free on 1 August 
1838. Field slaves over twelve years old were 
entitled to 0.5 acre of provision ground from the 
estate; and for every child under twelve, the fathers 
were allowed to cultivate 0.25 acre, not more than 
three miles from their dwelling. In addition, out of 
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crop, every field apprentice was to have free time, 
equal to fourteen working days, deducted from 
the 45-hour work week. Specified allowances of 
sound food could be given in lieu of grounds. 
Houses and other allowances were to continue.’ 


Labour Relations between Planters 
and Apprentices 


Between 1834 and 1838, labour relations were the 
arena of a series of conflicts, as the apprentices 
and the attorneys/managers sought to consolidate 
their opposed positions. There were six major 
areas of contention. 


‘Indulgences’ 


The first strategy of the managers was to define 
the customary allowances to the labourers as 
‘indulgences’. Women who had borne six or more 
children and had been exempt from all labour 
were required to serve, especially since their 
children under six were legally free. Pregnant 
women were considered ‘burdens’, since some of 
their service was lost, and since their infants 
would be legally free.’ On some estates, medical 
attention to the free children was withdrawn, to 
induce the mothers to work extra days in 
exchange for these services. Most women, refused 
to do so, and the proprietors eventually instructed 
the managers to offer the service without cost, 
unconditionally.’ 


The Freedom of the Free Children 


The second issue was the mothers’ refusal to allow 
their free children to work. Many mothers so 
feared the re-enslavement of their children that 
they preferred to let them suffer for lack of 
medical attention, rather than to accept anything 
from the estates that could put them under future 
obligations. Some women sent their children off 
the estates, and refused even to present them to 
the magistrates for inspection. Without the labour 
of the free children, the estates were obliged to use 
adult labour for the lighter tasks. In 1838 Lord 
Douglas, absentee owner of Mt. Irvine and Buccoo 
estates, wrote to Lord Glenelg, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to complain that his attorney had 
for four years been unsuccessful in getting 
children to work on his and the neighbouring 


leeward estates. The parents’ response was subile 
in its intransigence: 


that they do[ ] like to put their children to work 
till they [  ]t see the children of some other Estates 
at [ ]rk, as they know they will be reproached for 
[ king their free children work, by parents [ Je 
Children, on other estates, who do[ ] work. How this 
first example is to be I cannot see. 


Douglas saw the stance of the mothers as ‘opposed 
to the real interests of the free Children.”!”” 


The authorities could do nothing to persuade the 
mothers. Darling reported: 


Money wages, and allowances of Provisions, and 
Clothing, have been offered, but in vain. I have not 
heard of their success in any one instance. I need not, 
therefore say that no free Child has been apprenticed. 


The only offer to indenture her child came from a 
woman who stated that ‘the Boy was so 
incorrigibly bad in disposition’, that she wanted 
him put under the manager to be ‘properly 
punished’. 

In the Colonial Office, James Stephen minuted: 


Nothing can illustrate more impressively the feelings 
with which the Negroes regard their former condition 
as Slaves, and even their present state as apprentices, 
than the fact that the women hide their Children and 
expose them to any kind of suffering or danger rather 
than allow them to Contract towards the Employer 
any obligation which could possibly consign them in 
future Life to such a servitude as that which their 
Parents have borne.!” 


Although the mothers protected their free 
children from estate work, Stipendiary Magistrate 
William Child noted the practice of child-lending. 
‘A considerable number’ of free children were sent 
to live with godparents ‘and are, generally 
speaking, no better than domestic slaves.” This 
practice remained widespread in Tobago until the 
twentieth century. 


The Apprentices’ Free Time 


The third issue was the liberty of the apprentices 
to dispose of their own time. Extra work during 
their breakfast and lunch breaks was optional, and 
had to be paid for in cash, in estate produce, or in 
shop goods. Out of crop, praedial labourers had, 
besides Sundays and Thursdays, an extra day per 
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week for fourteen weeks. In most districts, this 
extra time, during which the managers were eager 
to hire them, commanded wages varying from 1s 
to 1s 4d to 2s per day for field labour, and 2s to 3s 
per day for skilled tradesmen.” In two of the four 
districts into which the island was divided, the 
apprentices worked for wages in their own time 
with great reluctance; in the Windward District, 
they were willing to work only in June and July, 
‘the hungry time’, when their food crops were not 


yet ready.” 
Even Darling had difficulty persuading 
apprentices from estates near Government 


House to do ‘the lightest kind of work’ on his 
grounds, ‘no party having come a second time 
to work for Sixteen Pence and two Glasses of 
Rum a day.” 


In 1834 the Assembly, in an attempt to reduce 
the apprentices to absolute dependence on the 
estates, passed a Market Act to fix at a low rate the 
prices of bread and fresh commodities brought to 
the markets. The apprentices were also prevented 
from planting ‘any Extra quantity of Ground 
Provisions for which they had no prospect of a 
profitable Market.’ 

In response to the Market Act, the apprentices 
demonstrated their power over the food supply 
by boycotting the market. An anonymous 
‘Emancipator’ complained to the Secretary of State: 


the Consequence is the people have forsook [sic] the 
market & the town of Scarboro starves, no not even 
milk to be got for Breakfast. 


The apprentices were said to be ‘actually crying 
with vexation’, for ‘Massa no put price on Corn, 
no any thing the Estate has may be sold high.’ 
Provision grounds were neglected and petty theft 
increased. Lieutenant Colonel Capadose, who 
lived in Tobago at that time, noted that the 
labourers, having ‘the exclusive right of the sale of 
ground provisions’, simply withheld supplies until 
the law was rescinded. The Colonial Office dis- 
allowed the Act. 

Another strategy of the planters was to extract 
extra labour as a punishment for cane stealing 
which, in 1836 and 1837, had become extremely 
prevalent. Darling reported in 1838: 


It was soon found, that Punishments of this nature, 
were extremely popular, with the Managers, and 
complaints against Individuals were rapidly extended 
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to whole Gangs, until I forbid [sic] their being 
entertained; the Planters not wishing for any thing 
more, than the sanction of the Law, to their getting 
every possible hour of labour, out of the Apprentice 
[sic] for their own benefit.2% 


Cane Stealing 


A fourth area of continuing conflict between planters 
and labourers was cane stealing. Apprenticeship 
ended the use of the whip by the drivers and 
managers, except with the sanction of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates. However, in 1836 and 
1837, hundreds of people were punished by 
whipping for destroying and stealing canes. The 
stealing of food and plantation stores had always 
occurred, especially during the ‘hungry time’ of 
the year. But in January 1838 the magistrates 
reported that, of 422 punishments recently ordered, 
166 alone were for stealing canes. Managers and 
estate constables testified under oath to basketfuls, 
mule-loads and cart-loads of canes removed. Men 
and women, including watchmen and rangers, 
were involved. In one instance, Acting Chief 
Justice Mitchell told Darling of ‘a certain Old, and 
supposed inoffensive Woman’, who had hidden 
‘under her Bed three Mule Loads of fresh Cut 
Canes’.2” These thefts were related to business 
activities such as pig-rearing on behalf of free 
people. 


The Truck System 


The fifth area of concern was the truck system, 
defined by Hilton as ‘a set of closely related 
arrangements whereby some form of consumption 
is tied to the employment contract.” During the 
Apprenticeship, it took the form of payment in 
kind. In 1837 Kaye Dowland predicted that the 
truck system would become prevalent, because it 
was cheaper than money wages. He gave the 
example of a manager paying 38 labourers with 
flour. Where money wages would have cost 
£217s, he spent £1 5s 4d, a saving of 55.5 per 
cent.” Throughout the nineteenth century this 
was a source of persistent conflict between 
planters and labourers. 


Task Work 


The final source of conflict was task work. At first 
the apprentices were reluctant to work tasks, for 
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fear that the size of the task would be constantly 
increased. By 1838, however, they performed well 
and finished their tasks early.” 


The Approach of Emancipation 


On 11 April 1838 the British Parliament passed An 
Act to Amend the 1833 Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery throughout the British Colonies. The 
amending Act stipulated that all apprentices be 
emancipated on 1 August 1838, whereas the 
Slavery Abolition Act (1833) had allowed for 
praedial workers to be emancipated on 1 August 
1840. Nevertheless, it took considerable pressure 
from the UK, and much politicking and personal 
influence from the Governor-in-Chief, for the 
legislatures in the Windward Islands to agree to 
emancipate all the apprentices on 1 August 1838. 


In Tobago Apprenticeship ended in 1838 only 
because the legislature had no choice, once the 
legislatures of St. Vincent, Grenada and Barbados 
had capitulated to British pressure. The nominated 
Legislative Council, which usually supported the 
Governor, unanimously refused in May 1838 to 
introduce such a measure. In July 1838 its members 
made no secret of their displeasure at having to 
agree to an early Emancipation: 


we must ... candidly admit, that the Board assented to 
the measure with much reluctance, considering it a 
case of great hardship, and injury to the proprietary of 
this Colony. ... 


The House of Assembly declared that the 
Emancipation Bill 


had become a measure more of necessity than from a 
conviction on [its] part ... of its being a benefit either to 
the apprentice or his employer. 


They had acceded to it only because they 
anticipated the proclamation of 


that most illegal and unconstitutional Act, for 
amending the Abolition Act, forced upon the colony 
by the British Parliament.” 


At the’ heart of the resistance to early 
Emancipation was the self-interest of the local 
oligarchs. By 1834 some of the leading attorneys 
and managers, among them Alexander Gairdner, 
Samuel McEachnie, Robert Mitchell and Thomas 
Wyllie, had invested in estates, and were hoping 
to profit from them before the uncertainties of the 


free labour regime. Darling explained their 
concerns: 


Mr Gairdner and others, having since the Ist of 
August 1834 purchased Estates in this Island, at very 
low prices, on the speculation of realizing the 
purchase Money by the labour of the Apprentices by 
the Year 1840. 

In this calculation they have every prospect of 
succeeding, from the present promise of a most 
luxuriant Crop next season ... 

The value of the Properties after 1840, they consider 
very uncertain, and will not therefore relinquish the 
opportunity of making the utmost farthing while they 
are possessed by legal authority, of the services of 
their Apprentices.” 


Particularly important to the planters was the 
status of mechanics and tradesmen, whose skills 
were valuable. In July 1838 there were 395 Head 
Tradesmen and 272 Inferior Tradesmen, 7.3 per 
cent of the 9,078 effective apprentices. Since the 
planters had expected that non-preedials would be 
freed in 1838 and preedials in 1840, the 1834 
Tobago Classification Act considered domestics 
and mechanics to be preedials, contrary to the 
intention of the imperial Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery. In 1837 the Barbados Solicitor General, 
R. Boucher Clarke, argued that tradesmen on 
estates could be considered preedials, whereas 
domestics were non-predials. Tobago’s Solicitor 
General, Edward D. Sanderson, himself a planter, 
said that all categories of estate workers, whether 
employed in the fields or not, and all slaves 
employed in agriculture were preedials. At the 
same time, the Secretary of State had written to the 
Governor of Jamaica, indicating that all domestics 
and tradesmen, whether in town or on estates, 
were non-preedials.” 


Thus there was uncertainty about the 
classification of preedial slaves. In May 1838, as 
part of the final round of resistance from the 
Tobago legislature to freedom in 1838, the two 
chambers presented Darling with a long joint 
address, disagreeing with the interpretations of 
the British Attorney General and Solicitor General 
on the classification issue, and predicting ‘ruin 
and bloodshed’ after August. However, after the 
neighbouring islands had reluctantly agreed to 
emancipate, the legislature capitulated. The 
Assembly and the Legislative Council passed on 1 
and 2 June 1838, respectively, An Act for 
terminating the Apprenticeship of the Preedial 
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Labourers within this Island on the Ist day of 
August 1838. (See Appendix 3.)"4 


As Emancipation approached, the planters 
prepared to meet the new epoch, not with more 
humane institutions or with improved methods of 
cultivation, but with new laws for the entrench- 
ment of their position. A regular police force and 
public prisons were established. Sundry Acts were 
passed, regulating punishment by hard labour; 
regulating the churches and the church registers, 
and discriminating against the Nonconformist 
denominations by recognizing marriages solemnized 
only by the Church of England; appointing rural 
constables; preventing persons from building 
upon or occupying lands without title; and 
preventing the clandestine departure of labourers. 
The legislature tied an Act to procure the annual 
population returns to one for the ‘Suppression of 
Vagrancy, and for the punishment of idle, and 
disorderly persons, rogues and vagabonds, and 
incorrigible rogues’. This Act sought to prevent 
any man from leaving the parish, if he had 
dependants for whom he had not provided. The 
Act placed responsibility for children on their 
fathers, in an attempt to restrict male labour. 
Every one of these measures was disallowed by 
the Colonial Office, because they were severe and 
discriminatory.” 

Once the planters had been defeated on the issue 
of early Emancipation, they tried to secure the 
attachment of the freed people to regular estate 
labour, and to control wages, using the customary 
provision of houses and garden grounds as the 
leverage in bargaining. From May 1838 we see a 
series of strategic moves by both opposed parties, 
which laid the bases for the struggles to come. 


In May 1838 Stipendiary Magistrate William 
Child observed in the Windward District: 


[A]t no former period have I seen the Apprentices so 
intent on repairing & building habitations on their 
respective plantations. It would seem as if The heads 
of families (Apprentices) entertained no intention of 
leaving their present employers, after being freed 
from Apprenticeship, otherwise they would not 
bestow so much time & labor on _ rendering 
comfortable the cottages which must so soon be 
relinquished. Indeed from what I know of the negro 
[sic] character I am convinced that the Apprentices 
have naturally a deeply rooted attachment for their 
native villages, as well as great respect for their ‘real 
master’ the proprietor of the Estate, whose surname 
they generally assume.7’° 
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Woodville Marshall astutely argues that these 
preparations revealed a resolve by the apprentices 
to distinguish between plantation residence and 
plantation labour; they would continue to occupy 
the houses, whether or not they worked for the 
estates. The planters, for their part, sought to 
establish an intimate link between labour, residence 
and provision grounds, via the system of located 
labour, which made residence and access to land 
for crops conditional on working for the estates. 


The Secretary of State commented on the Tobago 
Emancipation Act that the planters saw the 
labourers, not even as tenants at will, but as ‘mere 
trespasser[s], who might be dispossessed by the 
order of a magistrate, without any notice to quit, 
or other formality.” The stage was set for 
continuing conflict over houses and provision 
grounds in the post-Emancipation years. 


7. FREEDOM COME, OH! 


Emancipation and Its Immediate 
Aftermath 


The proclamation that Emancipation would take 
place on 1 August 1838 was made on 2 June 1838, 
a market day, and a joyful crowd of apprentices 
followed the Marshal through Scarborough. Some 
knelt in the Market Square to thank God because 
‘Him gee dem dis blessing.’ Others blessed Queen 
Victoria, stating, according to one missionary, ‘if 
ha we been know where da buckra Woman live 
we make he eat Fowl-Eggs, till he weary." 


Throughout Tobago, from the hearts of the freed 
people there was an outpouring of songs, many of 
which still survive. One of the best known, as 
sung by Jonathan Scott (b.1934), is: 


Freedom come, Oh! 

Freedom come! 

T’ank yuh fuh freedom! 

Freedom come! 

[Repeat.] 

Massa, look yuh shovel, look yuh hoe, look yuh rake 
Missis, look yuh spoon, look yuh pot, look yuh plate 


Freedom come, Oh! 
Freedom come! 

T’ank yuh fuh freedom! 
Freedom come!?!? 
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A little-known song, composed by a woman, 
was sung by Mrs Jane Ann Thomas (1894-2003): 


Aye, aye, aye, Queen Victoria 
Aye, aye, aye, Queen Victoria 
Aye, aye, aye, Queen Victoria 
Ahwe have day 


Aye, aye, aye, Queen Victoria 
Aye, aye, aye, Queen Victoria 
‘Aliday [holiday] for me gyal! 


Ahwe nuh no slave again! 
Ahwe nuh no slave again, Aw!” 


From the standpoint of the enslaved, 1 August 
1838 meant an end to what they called the ‘solving 
of points’ (resolving industrial disputes before the 
managers), the driver’s lash, the indolence of the 
white and coloured women, and the draconian 
labour that had led to so many thousands of 
deaths. The following call-and-response song, 
remembered by Noel Felix (b.1933), solemnly 
expresses all this. 


No mo’ point to solve for me 
No mo’, no mo’ 

No mo’ point to solve for me 
Many a t’ousan’ gone. 


No mo’ driver’s lash for me 
No mo’, no mo’ 

No mo’ driver’s lash for me 
Many a t’ousan’ gone. 


No mo’ mistress’ call for me 
No mo’, no mo’ 

No mo’ mistress’ call for me 
Many a t’ousan’ gone. 


No mo’ cutting of cane for me 
No mo’, no mo’ 

No mo’ cutting of cane for me 
Many a t’ousan’ gone.”! 


Wednesday 1 August 1838 was a day of 
thanksgiving and celebration. The churches were 
crowded with grateful freed people, and no work 
was done for the rest of the week. The freed 
people bought hams, porter and champagne for 
their celebrations. 

On 7 August Darling wrote of the Leeward 
District: 


The negroes [sic] in this quarter will neither work for 
the estates nor give up their houses; in other quarters 
they say they will work their provision grounds for a 


come, and insist upon maintaining 


month to 
possession in spite of the managers.” 


The managers on thirteen estates tried to eject 
the labourers for refusing to accept a marked fall 
in wages. During the Apprenticeship, the wages 
for field work had ranged from 12d to 24d per 
day. The new offers ranged from 3d to 8d per day 
with houses, medical attention and grounds free, 
reductions which ranged from 66 to 75 per cent. 


On 18 August Darling wrote: 


Great repugnance was for some time shewn by many 
of the Negroes to return to Work, for the wages, that 
the Managers can afford ... It is worth observing that 
there was as well organized a combination from one 
end of the Island to the other, to strike for Wages, as 
ever took place in England, but conducted with more 
secrecy[;] nor would the Labourers for some time 
listen to the Stipendiary Magistrates, whom I sent 
among them with particular communications from 
myself. ... 

The Certainty however that they would be ejected 
from their dwellings, and deprived of their Provision 
Grounds if they refused to work for the Estate, 
brought to light the great estimation in which they 
held their Lands; the pecuniary Nature of which, I 
find to be far greater than I have imagined.” 


A few labourers drifted back to work on some 
leeward estates; but at the end of August, many in 
the northern and windward areas still held out for 
higher wages. 


For months the strikes continued. In December 
1838, labourers on five leeward estates agreed to 
accept rates ranging from 5d to 8d per 9-hour day 
for ordinary labour, and the same rates as had 
been paid in 1836 for extra labour, with houses 
and provision grounds secured.” The leeward 
labourers might have been the first to capitulate 
because, the district being the driest, with shallow 
soils and a dense population, they could not 
sustain themselves for long periods on their 
produce alone. Yet, throughout the island, the 
houses and provision grounds had become the 
major inducement to labour for the estates. 


8. CONCLUSION 


The creation of wealth in Tobago for the benefit of 
European capitalists was based on the brutal 
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enslavement of Africans, buttressed by force, law, 
custom, and the might of the imperial state. 


In Tobago’s slave society after 1763, whites, free 
coloureds/free blacks, and enslaved black people 
were the three major groupings. None was 
homogeneous. Between 1808 and 1834, both the 
whites and the enslaved sharply decreased. In the 
case of the whites, it was because of high mortality 
rates and high levels of emigration, once the 
plantations became less profitable, and once 
opportunities for buying and hiring out newly 
enslaved workers ceased after the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1807. The free coloured and free black 
population increased after 1800, mainly because of 
high fertility rates among the coloureds, and 
because of manumissions. The decline in the 
enslaved population was largely because of low 
fertility rates and exceptionally high levels of 
mortality in all age groups, owing to the brutalities 
of slavery. 


The conflicts between planters, merchants, 
would-be planters, and their agents and allies, on 
the one hand, and enslaved workers, on the other, 
permeated all aspects of the society. 


Seven points should be noted, since they bear 
heavily on the process of social change after 1838. 

First, since the early nineteenth century, the 
sugar economy was in decline, as was reflected in 
falling output, inability to attract capital, and 
widespread abandonment of land. The heavy 
dependence of the planters on British merchants 
for trade credit, shipping and marketing is 
noteworthy. The shortage of coin and the existence 
of forms of barter in the transactions of all 
Tobago’s residents were also important. Decline of 
the sugar economy, dependence on British 
merchants, and shortages of coin continued for 
decades after 1838. 


Second, the specific interests of the leading 
resident whites led them into important conflicts 
with absentee merchants and planters, and with 
the officials of the imperial state. By the 1830s the 
resident whites had wrested a considerable 
amount of power over local affairs from the 
executive, and could refuse to comply with official 
pressures on most issues. 

Third, race, colour and legal status determined 
the system of honour and degradation, and often 
overrode all other considerations, as was seen in 
the way the whites continued to discriminate 
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against the coloureds, even though most coloureds 
identified with the whites. Yet two contradictory 
tendencies were simultaneously at work in Tobago. On 
the one hand, sexual and other liaisons between 
whites and coloureds softened the rigidity of the 
colour lines. On the other hand, the very erosion 
of social barriers bred in the leading whites a 
greater need to preserve their increasingly fragile 
political control, by strengthening the white 
constituency that controlled the House of 
Assembly. Thus, there were contradictory processes 
of inclusion and exclusion of the coloureds. 


Fourth, race, colour and legal status were 
mediated by gender in the structuring of Tobago 
society. The paucity of white women and the 
power of white men meant that most white men 
had sexual relations with black and/or coloured 
women. By 1838 coloured women and their children 
were increasingly gaining entry into the upper 
ranks of the society. Coloured men remained 
despised by the whites. At the base of the society, 
black women and men formed the backbone of the 
plantation work force. Because of the severely 
high death rates among black men, by 1838 the 
majority of plantation and domestic workers were 
women. 


Fifth, since the coloureds identified with the 
whites, were committed to slaveholding, and 
despised the blacks, the latter saw the coloureds 
as the allies of the whites, as the 1801 
conspiracy, in which the black slaves planned to 
exterminate the whites and the coloureds, 
revealed. A Scarborough folk song, dating from 
August 1838, which was sung in the streets each 
year on 1 August until the 1930s, tells of the 
antagonisms between blacks and coloureds: 


Fus’ of Augus’ come at las’ 

All dem mulatta ha’ fuh nyam [eat] long grass 
Fus’ of Augus’ come at las’ 

All dem mulatta ha’ fuh ketch dem — 

Fus’ of Augus’ come at las’ 

All dem black Nayger ha’ fuh ride white horse. 


These antagonisms persisted into the twentieth 
century. 

Sixth, the encounter between Africa and Europe 
in America produced new societies that were 
neither African nor European, but sui generis, with 
their own unique characteristics. Over time, a 
process of creolization took place that simultaneously 
involved several dimensions. 
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1. a putting down of new roots, or 
‘indigenization’ as Sylvia Wynter called it; 

2. ‘interculturation’ (Kamau  Brathwaite’s 
term)—cultural interchange between the 
diverse African people, and between them 
and the free population; 


3. accommodation of the subjugated to the 
dominant system; 

4. resistance to domination and _ cultural 
imposition by the enslaved, with every 
means at their disposal.”” 


Blacks, whites and coloureds were all 
transformed in the process of creolization. Despite 
this, however, the ancestral traditions remained 
important in the values and strategies of people of 
European and African descent. On the one hand, 
the planters, from the very first law passed in the 
legislature, sought to impose restrictions against 
the drum and other aspects of African culture; 
and, using the ideology of white superiority, the 
whites constantly tried to establish the supremacy 
of European culture. On the other hand, the 
enslaved Africans asserted their own humanity in 
the face of every attempt to negate it. From their 
ranks came ever renewed resistance, ethnic assertion, 
and, to use Best’s term, constant ‘cultural 
insurgency’.””8 

It is important to note that creolization involved 
all four facets listed above. There was indeed a 
certain degree of interculturation. For example, 
some of the social intercourse between enslaved 
and free, especially the dances in the towns, defied 
the laws. Christianity was often embraced in 
syncretic forms, and African religions persisted 
alongside a nominal acceptance of Christian rites. 
In the sphere of magical beliefs and practices, the 
European and the African existed in syncretic 
forms. In the economic sphere, by 1838 the en- 
slaved people had established a monopoly over 
local food production and a beachhead in the 
retail trades. In so doing, they used some of the 
same strategies that the whites and coloureds 
had used, including the enslavement of other 
black people in a few instances, in order to 
accumulate money. However, in the context of the 
relatively short period of slavery in Tobago, the 
high proportion of the African-born in the 
population, the small success of the evangelical 
Christian missions before 1834, and persistent 


cultural resistance from below, African traditions, 
though undergoing transformation, remained very 
strong. 

Seventh, the struggle in the sphere of production 
and distribution between planters, merchants and 
their agents on the one hand, and labourers who 
were also vendors in the markets on the other 
hand, provided the basic contours within which 
new alignments took place after 1838. Central to 
the transition from slavery were the provision 

ounds and markets, through which the enslaved 
people asserted their humanity, enterprise, dignity, 
and desire to accumulate money. This accumulation 
was tied to investment in the distribution of both 
local and imported goods. 

Further, the provision grounds and markets 
were, despite their connection to the plantation, 
counter-plantation enterprises. The businesses of 
the enslaved people demonstrated, in the face of a 
legal system that regarded them as chattel, that 
slaves could run independent enterprises, create 
a strategic monopoly, and profit from sales to their 
masters. Though regarded as property themselves, 
the enslaved people fought for, and won, de facto 
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| Part Two 
Tough Blades of Grass, 1838-1900 


Like blades of grass pushing up between the bricks, the peasants of the Caribbean have been 
embattled since their beginnings; and in the historical record one can easily find embryonic 
peasantries that were snuffed out before they could establish themselves firmly. Traditionally, 
any kind of agricultural or infrastructural improvement ... went to the plantation sector rather 
than the peasant sector. But these embattled cultivators, like those blades of grass, have always 
| been tougher. 

Sidney W. Mintz 


The Growth of 


Smallholdings and Free Villages, 1838-1855 


HAPTERS 4 AND 5 focus on the agrarian 
(Csr, and on the emergence of small- 

holders between 1838 and the crisis of the 
1880s. In keeping with the hypothesis in Chapter 
2, the aim is to discover whether any class of 
estate owners, of ‘small farmers’, or of ‘peasants’, 
as defined on pages 84 to 85, was able to upgrade 
the sugar industry or to diversify Tobago’s 
agriculture before 1884. This chapter considers 
the smallholders from 1838 to 1855, while 
Chapter 5 examines all property owners from 1855 
to 1884. 

Chapter 3 argued that the provision grounds and 
markets of the slavery era established customary 
rights, expectations and living standards, which 
the freed people wished to consolidate in the era 
of legal freedom. To use Mintz’s terms, where a 
peasantry emerged after 1838, it was ‘reconstituted’ 
out of the experience of the ‘proto-peasants’ of the 
slave plantations." 


We now focus on access to land, whether by 
purchase or by other forms of tenure. As Trouillot 
states, in the BWI after 1838, for the majority of 
freed people and their families, the land was the 
place of work, the object of labour, and a means of 
production. It was the space in which houses and 
yards were created and daily life conducted, a 
symbol of social status, and an avenue to full 


citizenship, since the franchise was always based 
on the possession of property.” Access to land was 
also a key factor in the bargaining process 
between estate owners, managers, and attorneys 
(hereafter called planters) and freed people, and 
helped to determine the level of wages and the 
relations of production. 

Furthermore, landownership was of immense 
symbolic importance in the culture created by the 
freed people. This is reflected in the practice of 
burying the dead on their own property, rather 
than in public burial grounds and church yards, 
which persisted in Tobago until 1882.° It is seen, 
too, in the custom, common in Tobago and in 
other parts of the Caribbean, of burying a child’s 
umbilical cord (‘navel string’) on the land of its 
parents and planting a tree to mark the place. 
These folkways symbolized the linking of the 
continuity of the family line with the high value 
placed on the land. 

The strategic importance of landownership is 
also reflected in the customary tenure and 
transmission of ‘family land’, which evolved in 
many parts of the region in the post-Emancipation 
years. Family land was usually indivisible, and it 
was a part of the freed people’s strategy for 
securing land in the hands of their descendants, 
given the planters’ control over most of the land.* 
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For the freed people, secure land tenure therefore 
had immense economic, political, symbolic and 
cultural significance, despite the small size of their 
holdings. 


1. THE PROBLEM STATED 


The Debates in the Literature 
Defining the Peasantry 


There are two pertinent debates in the literature 
on Caribbean smallholders. 


The first is on the definition of the ‘peasantry’, in 
the light of the ambiguity of the concept and the 
multiplicity of occupations in which Caribbean 
smallholders were always engaged. Some writers, 
Elsie Le Franc for example, have therefore chosen 
to avoid the term, because of its imprecise 
application to a wide range of smallholders. This 
issue, labyrinthine in its scope, has been well 
summarized by Mintz, and will be discussed here 
only briefly.° 

One school of thought stresses that the peasantry 
is a social grouping whose households are units 
that produce and consume subsistence goods; its 
involvement in a market economy is therefore 
expected to be minimal. This is the viewpoint of 
Peter Fraser, who follows the approaches of Shanin 
and Chayanov. Fraser argues that, outside of Haiti, 
no peasantry emerged in the Caribbean, because of 
the pervasiveness of the capitalist mode of 
production and the involvement of all rural 
groups in the global market economy. It would be 
difficult for Fraser to answer the objection that 
the Haitian peasants were also deeply involved 
in capitalist markets, both local and foreign.® 


On the other hand there are writers like Farley, 
Hall, Handler, Lewis, Marshall, Mintz, Paget, and 
Trouillot, who all recognize the necessary and 
widespread involvement of the Caribbean peasantry 
in wage labour, and in internal and external 
markets. The Caribbean, from the start of the 
sugar economy, depended on external sources for 
clothing, breadstuff, salt provisions, machinery, 
hardware and ironmongery; and Caribbean 
peasantries have always had a basic need for cash 
(or forms of barter, where specie was scarce) to 
procure these items. Indeed, Mintz argues that 
these ‘deep and ancient involvements’ in local and 
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international markets are a feature that makes all 
Caribbean peasantries ‘somewhat contrastive with 
peasants elsewhere.”” 


Anthropologists now commonly regard peasants 
as being integrally involved in the capitalist 
economy, producing both the means of their own 
subsistence and commodities for sale in internal and 
external markets.* Moreover, peasant production is 
regarded by a wide range of theorists as either 
part of, or ‘articulated’ with, the capitalist mode of 
production.’ 

In Tobago the freed people and the planters 
formed part of a single, capitalist, economic 
system. They were involved in relationships, often 
antagonistic, but also symbiotic, as each broad 
grouping struggled to optimize the control and 
use of land, labour power and capital in its own 
interests. As we shall show, the economic activities 
of the freed people involved such complex relations 
of production that it is impossible to distinguish a 
non-capitalist ‘peasant mode of production’ from 
the capitalist mode, as Post tries to do for 
Jamaica.” 


The wisest way out of the impasse is to abandon 
the search for universal definitions of ‘peasant’ 
economy, society, or modes of production, and to 
assume a plurality of agrarian systems, within 
each of which peasants would be defined. As 
Mintz has argued, with such definitions, typologies, 
‘marked by both parsimony and adequacy’, can be 
developed ‘to facilitate controlled comparisons of 
peasantries in time and space’.'! 


In his classic study of Jamaica between 1838 and 
1865, Douglas Hall identifies three broad agrarian 
categories: ‘small farmers’, who owned and 
worked freeholds without giving labour to the 
estates; ‘peasants’, who combined occasional wage 
labour with the working of their freeholds; and 
‘labourers’, who rented provision grounds and 
cottages, while continuing to serve as estate 
labourers. Hall’s category of ‘peasants’ is tied to 
the ownership of freeholds. We accept his outline of 
the rural groups but, while the data on freeholds 
will be carefully assessed, the multiplicity of 
tenures in which Tobago’s freed people took part 
requires a focus on access to land, if the smallholding 
sector is adequately to be understood.” 

Therefore the term ‘peasants’ will be used to 
denote cultivators working 10 acres or less on their 
own account, who also gave occasional wage 
labour to estates or other employers. Such 


cultivators might have had non-freehold title to 
some or all of the land they worked. The term 
‘small farmers’ will be used to denote persons 
who owned more than 10 acres of land which they 
cultivated on their own account, and who did not 
offer their labour power to other employers. 

The task, then, in keeping with Option 2B of the 
hypothesis, is to ascertain whether ‘peasants’, 
with or without freehold title to land, and ‘small 
farmers’ emerged in Tobago by 1855, and what 
their economic and political significance might have 
been. 


The Debate on the ‘Flight from the Estates’ 


The second major Caribbean debate concerns 
whether a ‘flight’ of the majority of the freed 
people from the estates occurred in the decades 
after 1838. In 1978 Douglas Hall, reconsidering his 
own views on the labour history of the early years 
after 1838, identified two main explanations for 
the withdrawal of many former slaves from the 
plantations. 

One view is represented by Rawle Farley, who 
stresses the desire of the freed people for liberty 
and land, the so-called ‘pull’ factors. The contrary 
view is represented by Hugh Paget, who argues 
that the free labourers were willing to continue to 
occupy their old homes and provision grounds, 
but were ‘pushed’ by the strategies of the planters 
into seeking land and livelihood off the estates. 
Hall’s argument is that the strategies of the 
planters, in exacting high rents for houses and 
grounds, and in permitting occupation of these 
only if daily labour was given, should be given 
most weight in any explanation of the exodus of 
labour.’ Thus, he supports the ‘push’ arguments. 

In this, Hall is followed by Woodville Marshall, 
who doubts that the mere availability of land 
provoked an exodus from the estates in the 
Windward Islands in the early post-Emancipation 
years. Marshall highlights the complexity of the 
process of ‘negotiation’ between planters and 
labourers, rather than the attitudes ascribed to 
both parties by the writers in the debate."* 

In response to Hall and Marshall, Trouillot 
questions the assumption that there was 


homogeneity of experience and belief among the 
freed people, or that this involved a commitment 
to wage labour. Instead, he calls for a greater 
understanding of the varying socio-economic 
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conditions of which the plantations formed part. 
He also stresses the importance of the ‘peasant 
labor process’, which had been established on the 
slave provision grounds, and which led to a 
preference for flexible work regimes, and in- 
dependence in the allocation of time and other 
resources. Trouillot’s data for labourers on 41 
Dominican estates between 1838 and 1842 show 
their preference for sharecropping and labour-rent 
(rental of estate property in return for a 
commitment to steady work for the estate), rather 
than for wage labour." 


In agreement with Marshall, Higman demonstrates, 
in a case study of a Jamaican estate between 1838 
and 1845, a process of negotiation between the 
planters and the freed people, which involved a 
rapid series of shifts in an unstable transitional 
situation, whose outcomes were often unforeseen 
and not pre-determined. Wilmot’s Jamaican study 
makes similar points.’ 


Another aspect of the controversy is explored in 
the debate between William Green and Nigel 
Bolland. Green maintains that, ultimately, low 
population density, combined with the availability 
of land, determined the emergence of the 
peasantry. Bolland, basing his inferences on 
Belize, a territory of extremely low population 
density, stresses instead the exercise of political 
domination by a planter class that, by the truck 
system and various forms of direct and indirect 
coercion, so limited the available options that a 
peasantry could not emerge.” 

Likewise, for the Bahamas where population 
density was low, Howard Johnson shows that 
credit and truck systems were used to confine 
labourers to working for the estates, given the 
reliance on non-monetary forms of payment." 

Some of the positions in the ‘flight from the 
estates’ debate are not new. Woodville Marshall 
observes that the ‘pull’ interpretations, whether in 
the population density variant or in the variant 
stressing the workers’ unwillingness to labour for 
others in open-resource situations, were inspired 
by earlier writers, particularly Merivale, Wakefield, 
Nieboer and Domar.” 

In the decades after 1838, the predominant view 
in the Colonial Office was that the preservation of 
‘civilization’ and ‘prosperity’ in the BWI depended 
on estate agriculture.”” However, the officials on 
the ground often viewed the local conditions 
with greater insight. Particularly interesting is the 
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relevant correspondence between Sir Francis Hincks, 
Governor of the Windward Islands (1856-1862), 
his subordinate Lieutenant Governors, and the 
Colonial Office. 


Hincks’ view was that the planters’ desire for 
migrant labour—in effect an attempt to raise the 
density of population, lower the wages, and raise 
the inclination to give regular estate labour—was 
misguided, since immigration into St. Vincent and 
Grenada was accompanied by a steady emigration 
of native labour. He identified inadequate, 
irregular wages and, above all, ‘tenancy-at-will or 
licence of occupation’ as the major factors causing 
the decline in regular estate labour. His solution 
was not a higher population density but, rather, 
that freehold land and liberal wages, paid on time, 
would induce a commitment to wage labour from 
the freed people. The package he recommended to 
his superiors was a combination of constraints and 
‘carrots’—close off access to vacant lands by 
means of high rents and prevention of squatting; 
pay regular wages on the sugar estates; and offer 
to the labourers small freeholds (0.5 acre to 2 acres 
in extent) near the estate works. This would have 
induced every labourer to become a grower of 
sugar cane, ‘under the influence of the capitalist, 
on whom he would have had to rely for the 
manufacture of his crop.” 


Thus, though Hincks tacitly admitted the 
importance of the ‘pull’ factors (the desire for 
independence and land), he regarded them as only 
contingent and conditional, not as determinative 
as the ‘push’ factors (the planters’ policies). In 
other words, Hincks recognized that market forces 
or changes in the population density could not 
create a class of workers dependent on only wages 
from estates. The planters had to use their political 
and economic power to accomplish it. 


Hincks also correctly saw the close link between 
conceding access to land and obtaining regular 
wage labour in the British Windwards: the greater 
the labourers’ access to land, the more they would 
focus their energies on their own cultivation, and 
the more difficult it would be for the planters to 
get regular wage labour for their estates. 

His superiors, including Herman Merivale, who 
was then Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and who vigorously argued for 
‘copious immigration’ to ensure both wealth and 
‘civilization’ in the BWI, declined to pursue the 
discussion. The British Government, after all, was 
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committed to recruiting indentured immigrants 
for the BWI planters. However, Merivale regarded 
Hincks as ‘one of the most acute of West Indian 
observers’ on the subject.” 


Among the historians, Woodville Marshall and 
Barry Higman have seriously questioned the 
terms within which the debate has been 
conducted. Marshall calls for greater precision and 
clarity about several matters: the nature of the 
labour problem; the size of an adequate labour 
force; the demands of the freed people; the reasons 
for their apparent militancy; and the relative 
weight, and possible interrelationships, of ‘push’ 
and ‘pull’ factors. Land availability should also be 
seen, not simply as the person/land ratio, but in 
terms of the land available for sale, the motives 
of the sellers, and the operations of the market in 
land. Marshall also sees the need for locality- 
based studies, using a variety of sources, which 
would enable a clearer understanding of the 
processes involved. Higman advocates more 
sophisticated quantitative and qualitative analyses, 
examining the question at island, regional and 
community levels, and including the full range of 
colonies.” 

Both these writers are correct. The search for 
explanations within the restricted boundaries of 
the debate must now be abandoned. The 
reconstruction of the post-1838 experience requires 
a multifaceted approach. There is need for a 
clearer understanding of several distinct, parallel, 
but interrelated processes: 


1. home ownership, whether on owned, rented 
or other land; 

2. the movement to villages, hamlets and other 
settlements for residence and cultivation on 
land that might have been owned, rented, 
leased or squatted upon; 


3. acquisition of freeholds; 

4. access to land on the basis of non-freehold 
tenure; 

5. withdrawal from regular, steady, wage 
labour on the estates; 

6. the extent of survival 
independently of the estates; 


in agriculture 


7. the extent of survival in non-agricultural 
employment independently of the estates; 

8. emigration to agricultural or 
agricultural pursuits; 


non- 


—_ 


9. regional and local variations within each 
territory. 


Regional variations were, in turn, conditioned 
by the availability of land for purchase or use by 
the freed people, and by factors such as the 
distance from markets. These issues should be 
considered over time, and in their global context. 
This chapter discusses the subjects numbered (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (6) and (6), in the light of data on 
variations between the three districts—Windward, 
Middle and Leeward—into which Tobago was 
divided (9). The data on (7), the extent of survival 
in non-agricultural employment independently of 
the estates, are fragmentary. Emigration (8), was 
negligible up to 1855, though significant thereafter. 
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The Paradox to Be Explained 


From 1838 to 1855, less than 8,000 of the 57,408 
alienated acres were cultivated. For the rest of the 
century, the maximum acreage recorded under 
crops was 10,000 in 1884 (Tables 4.1, 4.2). 


The population density was low (124 persons per 
square mile in 1855), and most of the freed people 
had withdrawn from estate residence by 1855. In 
principle, the small population, low estate residence, 
and large acreages abandoned or uncultivated 
should have encouraged the growth of a peasantry. 
Yet a peasantry did not exist in 1855. There was 
little squatting, and minimal acquisition of freeholds. 
The reasons for this seeming paradox are analysed 
in the rest of this chapter. 


TABLE 4.1 Estimates of Cultivated Acreage, Tobago, Selected Years, 1838-1893 


Year Acres in sugar Acres in 
cane provisions 
1841 = _ 
1842 _ = 
1844 —_ —_— 
1852 4,183 3,700 
1853 4,000 3,800 
1856? 2,700 5,100 
1857 2,800 — 
1858 3,000 — 
1859 3,000 — 
1871 5,232. 2,301 
1884 —_— _— 
1885 —_ — 
1887¢ 1,500 1,500 
1888 — — 
1893 oo — 


Total acreage % of alienated 


under land cultivated 
cultivation (n = 57,408 acres) 
6,486 11.3 
5,413 9.4 
5,462 9.5 
7,883 13.7 
7,800 13.6 
7,800 13.6 
7,533 13.1 
10,000 17.4 
8,000 13.9 
8,000 13.9 
8,000 13.9 
6,500 8.9 


Sources: CO 290: Blue Books for 1841-88, except 1856; CO 300/104: Trinidad and Tobago Blue Book, 1893. 


Notes: 


* Please see the Glossary for an explanation of the term ‘acre’. In 1841, acres under cultivation excluded pasture land. 
> Calculated from figures in William G. Sewell, The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies (1862; reprint, London 1968), 92. The 


1856 Blue Book reports 2,700 acres in canes. 


“ In 1887 there were 4,000 acres under coconuts, 500 in pasture, and 50 in cocoa. 
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TABLE 4.2 Ownership and Acreage of Sugar Estates by Parish and District, 1855 


Parish Total Sugar Acreage of Acres in Acres in No. of 
no. of estates sugar sugar sugar absentee 
estates (no.) estates (no.) (%) owners 

Windward District 

St. John vi 2 1,626 78 4.8 2 

St. Paul 7 6 3,020 358 11.8 a 

St. Mary? 9 7 4,137 305 7A 6 

Middle District 
St. David? 18 15 6,737 601 8.9 9 
St. George 10 8 4,892 317 6.5 6 
Leeward District 

St. Andrew 9 6 2,774 345 12.4 5 

St. Patrick 11 11 4,754 706 14.8 9 

Total 71 55 27,940 2,710 9.7 41 

Source: CO 285/73: no. 44, Hincks to Labouchere, 7 July 1856, encl Blue Book Report, 1855, and Appendix. 
Compiled from Appendix. 
Notes: 


@ One sugar estate was leased in St. Mary and 3 in St. David. 


> There were 43 sugar estates owned by 25 absentees, and 12 owned by 13 residents. 


2. THE LABOURERS’ STRUGGLE FOR 
HOMES, LAND AND VILLAGES 


The Context of the Conflicts 


In the early years after 1838, most of the labourers 
lived on the estates, with houses, provision 
grounds and medical attention as part-payment, 
under a system of annual hiring. This was the 
located labour system. Access to houses and grounds 
was conditional on regular work on the estates. 


After 1838 the planters used a range of strategies 
to attract labourers. The planters did not always 
act in concert. Many, whose estates had good 
provision lands, sought to ‘grasp’ labour from 
nearby estates, by offering 1s per day for field 
labour (the regular wage was 8d per day) for 40 
days’ work per year, with the 40 days often at the 
end of the year. This practice of attracting ‘strangers’ 
helped to raise wages; it unsettled families; and it 
led some workers to seek short-term work on 
several estates at once. 

Lieutenant Governor Darling complained of 
varying systems and hours of work, which made it 
difficult for the magistrates to settle disputes. The 
results were often counter to the planters’ 
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interests, and tended to encourage task, rather 
than day, work.* Despite these intra-class 
conflicts, the planters effectively used their power 
to secure their advantage over the labourers. 


The planters’ strategies must be understood in 
the context of their control over the legislature. 
The Assembly, having the power over taxation 
and supplies, often tied legislation on taxes to the 
Supply Bill, to force the Colonial Office to grant its 
assent, if only to save the supplies. To keep wages 
down and labour continuous, the planters pressed 
for immigration, to be paid for as far as possible 
from the labourers’ taxes. Houses off the estates, 
‘even hovels of the meanest possible description’, 
were taxed at annual rates sometimes ‘equal to the 
value of the tenement’, as Darling complained to 
the legislature in 1841. Estate buildings were tax- 
exempt. Indeed, the Governor-in-Chief Sir William 
Colebrooke complained in 1850 and 1851 about 


the increase of the taxes which have for the most part 
been levied on the productive industry of the 
labouring classes.”” 


As was common throughout the BWI, the laws 
governing land, vagrancy and related matters 
promoted the planters’ interests. The framework 


for the laws on the access of the freed people to 
land was set by an 1836 Order in Council, devised 
during the tenure of Lord Glenelg as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The Order in Council called 
for high prices for Crown lands, to prevent the 
freed people from having any alternative but to 
labour on estates to produce exportable staples.* 
In Tobago, there were no Crown lands apart from 
reserves for forts and other uses of the state, since 
all unreserved land had been sold by the 
Commissioners for the Sale of Lands between 1764 
and 1769. After 1838, therefore, the escheat” of the 
large tracts of abandoned lands was a fundamental 
political question, an issue which, as we shall see, 
the planters succeeded in postponing until the 
economic collapse of 1884. 


In general, on the question of land and security 
of tenure, the Colonial Office opposed only the 
most severe Acts of the local legislature. Act No. 
330 of 1839, which extended the provisions of an 
earlier Act (No. 324) to punish ‘lawless intruders’ 
on land, provided for the summary eviction of 
tenants holding over after the expiration of their 
tenancy. Tobago’s Solicitor General J. Wattley 
supported it. R. Boucher Clarke, the Barbados 
Solicitor General, said it subjected the labourers 

’ resident on estates to ‘caprice’, and ‘would operate 
very oppressively and unjustly’ on them. The Act 
was disallowed.*° However, the Colonial Office and 
the Stipendiary Magistrates never succeeded in 
ending the located labour system with its un- 
written contracts and the tying of wages to tenancy 
of homes. In 1846 Henry Taylor at the Colonial 
Office minuted that the magistrates in the BWI 
had sent ‘about 2,240 reports’ on the subject; they 
were told not to report further on it." 

The franchise was kept deliberately restricted. In 
1840 Darling asked the legislature to widen it. 
Both houses rudely declined, the Assembly 
declaring of the freed people that 


their rise in the Social Scale, will be better marked by 
their reaching up to the qualification, than by bringing 
it down to them.” 


By 1854 there were some 966 freeholders, but only 
43 met the voters’ qualification—10 acres of land, 
or property with an annual rental value of £30 or 
more. Many of these 43 voters had never been 
enslaved. 


The historian William Green suggests that the 
Colonial Office acted as a ‘third force’ between the 
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planters and the labourers. However, in the 
context described, on most questions related to the 
labourers’ welfare the influence of the Colonial 
Office was minimal: in Holt’s words, ‘it could 
block laws it opposed, but it could not mandate 
the laws it wanted.’ Even Green admits: 


In every category of legislation the imperial 
Government modified its initial formula ... to 
accommodate the needs of an increasingly distressed 
planter class.* 


A crucial factor in the negotiation between the 
planters and labourers over wages and access to 
land was the high cost of imported goods. As 
Tobago declined in importance, fewer large 
vessels called at its ports, and Barbados served as 
its entrepét, which increased the cost of imports. 
Local food prices were therefore adjusted upwards 
by the labouring class. Most missionaries and 
officials commented on the high cost of all foodstuff. 
Rev. John Horsford, head of the Methodist Circuit 
from 1850 to 1852, stated that 


dry goods and articles of food are sold at a dearer 
price here than in almost any of the other islands, and 
the labouring population—prompted by the necessity 
under which the merchants are inevitably placed to 
dispose of their stock at a higher rate than elsewhere, 
..—bring their provisions to the market in 
Scarborough at an exorbitant price.** 


A newspaper editorial in 1839 stated that yams 
were 1s (or 12 pence (12d)) per lb, or four times 
the price of English potatoes, while the average 
wage was 8d per day.* Ten years later, no less a 
person than the Chief Justice, Edward D. 
Sanderson, himself a sugar planter, printed a long 
and scathing speech on the evil effects of sugar 
monoculture on Tobago’s economic, political and 
social life. The high cost of imports, he argued, 
resulted in Tobago’s corn being equal in price to 
corn from the USA; its fresh fish was dearer than 
imported corned fish, and yam more dear than 
imported flour. Sanderson urged the planters to 
grow food, for it was ‘suicidal’ to leave food 
production only to the labouring class, who ‘with 
a barbarous agriculture supply just enough to 
keep prices up to the prices of imported food. 

Also relevant to the process of negotiation 
between planters and labourers was_ the 
establishment of shops by managers and estate 
owners on or near virtually every estate, thereby 
encouraging the truck system. Darling wrote in 
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1842 that this had been ‘very generally adopted’, 
so causing part of the labourers’ wage to return ‘to 
the Source from which it flowed.” 

The negotiations between labourers and planters 
would have involved calculations by the labourers 
about all these conditions. They would have taken 
into account their gains in the years preceding 
1838, their conception of freedom, and the realities 


of the new situation. They would have considered 
the real wage, given the high taxes and licences, 
and the inflated prices of local and imported 
goods. 

And as Douglas Hall points out, they would also 
have assessed the advantages of being food 
producers, in the light of their needs for cash at 
different times and seasons of the year.*® 


TABLE 4.3 Labourers on Estates by Sex, 1838 and 1843 


—— 


Males Females Total 
No. of praedial apprentices, 
31 July 1838 3,677 4,304 7,981 
% of total 46.1 53.9 100.0 
No. of labourers on estates’ 
pay lists, 30 June 1843 2,718 2,075 4,793 
% of total 56.7 43.3 100.0 
Decrease 959 2,229 3,188 
% Decrease 26.1 51.8 39.9 


Source: CO 285/52: no. 32, Grey to Stanley, 7 Dec. 1843, encl Stipendiary Magistrates’ Reports. 


Note: 


Non-effectives in 1838 were approximately 840. Therefore, decrease in effective labour was 2,348. No breakdown of the 


effectives by sex is given. 


Home Ownership, the Village 
Movement, and the Acquisition of 
Freeholds, 1838-1855 


In the early years after Emancipation, the exodus 
of labourers from the plantations into villages, the 
acquisition of freeholds, and the permanent 
withdrawal from estate labour occurred to varying 
degrees. The village movement progressed; buying 
of freeholds was not as extensive as it first 
appeared; and even freeholders could not permanently 
withdraw from the estates. There were also 
variations in the options available to labourers in 
the districts—Windward, Middle, and Leeward— 
into which the island was divided.® 


The note in Table 4.3 shows that, in the first five 
years of freedom, 2,348 out of 7,141 effective 
labourers (32.8 per cent) no longer remained on 
the estates’ pay lists. Even though women had 
outnumbered men among the field labourers 
during slavery, the proportionate decline in the 
women who withdrew from estate labour (51.8 
per cent) exceeds that of the men (26.1 per cent) by 
a ratio of 2:1. Some of the women attended to 
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their homes and their provision grounds; others 
found employment as hucksters, market vendors 
and domestic servants. Many of those defecting 
were children between the ages of 6 and 16: Darling 
wrote in 1839 of the ‘total inutility’ of a law 
preventing children under 16 from working on the 
estates, ‘when so general and decided an aversion 
to apprenticing their children ... has been shown 
by the negroes [sic].“° In the 1840s some of the 
older boys were allowed by their parents to accept 
estate work, usually to tend the stock and the 
carts. Still, many of those defecting from the 
estates would have been children. 

For the majority of the labourers, it is doubtful 
that independent landowning was a_ feasible 
option, since land was usually sold at £20 per acre. 
In contrast, in Jamaica in 1840 when demand was 
high, land.prices ranged from £2 to £20 per acre.”! 


Windward District 


Although the Windward District always had the 
lowest population density and the largest acreage of 
abandoned land, it had no independent villages 


pefore 1855. In 1843 Stipendiary Magistrate De 
Gourville reported that there were 6 freeholders and. 


97 renters, 


and from every information I have been enabled to 
procure, their settlements are well cultivated, while, at 
the same time, they offer fully the same labour to the 
Estates as those located on them. ... There are neither 
villages nor Hamlets in this District.” 


There was also no squatting. On one estate, 
Delaford, which had been abandoned since the 
1820s, the planters allowed the labourers from 
nearby plantations to use the land, but all the 
workers continued to offer their labour to the 
adjacent estates. 

According to De Gourville, one effective deterrent 
to those wishing to buy land was: 


the frequent illegal Sales of land, by persons who 
either had [?] no legal title to the same, or authority to 
dispose of it, and many labourers after having paid as 
high as £20 Sterling per acre, have been left without 
land or Money, while others again have only been 
able to obtain redress by incurring further expenses. 


The Windward District experienced heavy popu- 
lation loss to the Middle and Leeward Districts in 
the first fifteen years after Emancipation. This was 
so, firstly, because little land was available for 
purchase, although provision grounds for located 
labourers (workers living in estate houses) were 
generously allowed; and, secondly, because poor 
communications with Scarborough hindered the 
trade in provisions. The Stipendiary Magistrates 
reported in 1850: 


There is a great scarcity of labour in the Windward 
District, many of the Labourers, with their families 
having left that Quarter, and settled nearer to ... 
Scarborough, where, in general, they chiefly occupy 
themselves in growing provisions for the Scarborough 
market. 


Because of the acute labour shortage in the 
Windward District, 186 of the 292 Liberated 
Africans who arrived in 1851 were sent there. In 
addition, between 1845 and 1852, it received 255 
Barbadian migrants. Some of the latter returned to 
Barbados, and unknown numbers joined the 
exodus to the south-west. In December 1852 only 
191 migrant labourers (136 Liberated Africans and 
55 Barbadians) were at work on windward 
estates. Ironically, the presence of immigrants 
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accelerated the withdrawal from the estates of 
native labourers, who grew provisions to feed the 
Barbadians.” Thus, migrant labour produced no 
increase in the labour supply available to the 
estates. Its introduction was, in the words of 
Stipendiary Magistrate Hall Pringle, ‘pursuing a 
shadow’, given the easy access to land. This 
confirms Sir Francis Hincks’ point in Section 1. 


In June 1852 the Magistrates reported that there 
were still no villages at Windward; instead, there 
had been ‘a decrease in such settlers’ since 1842. 
However, there were scattered houses, 


.. for the most part built on land rented from the 
Sugar Estates, the House being built by the renter with 
the privelege [sic] of removing his materials at the 
termination of the lease or otherwise disposing of it, 
but this seldom occurs. 


In December 1852 there were 20 small freeholds 
and 892 labourers: 601 males and 291 females.” 


In 1852 the magistrates estimated only 20 freeholds 
in the Windward District. The vast majority of the 
freed people remaining at Windward were tenants. 
Some rented house lots and garden grounds; 
others were located labourers under conditional 
tenancy; yet others were tenants at will. By 1852, 
208 of the 892 estate workers were also metayers, 
cultivating 200 acres of estate lands. Pringle 
commented that most forms of tenancy in the 
Windward District were ‘based upon the most 
unjust principles, the tenant having no security or 
certainty of possession.’ The tenants were also 
‘rapidly withdrawing themselves from agricultural 
labour for hire’, because of their access to 
provision and metayer grounds.” 


Middle District 


In the more populous and _better-cultivated 
Middle District, there was great eagerness among 
the freed people to acquire land. However, many 
of the plots bought in the first flush of freedom 
were lands of poor quality, without good access, 
and sometimes without title, because the buyers 
could not afford the cost of the survey and the 
registration fees. In that period there was no 
professional surveyor in Tobago, and plots were 
arbitrarily measured. 

Land was bought, according to Darling, ‘with 
avidity at the rate of £20 an acre’, but it was 
‘frequently of very inferior soil’.*' The suburbs of 
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Scarborough, which had been settled mainly by free 
coloureds and blacks during slavery—Calder Hall, 
Rockley Vale, Monkey Town (today Morne 
Quiton)—became heavily populated. New villages— 
Mason Hall, Elsinore (also spelt Elsineur; later part of 
Mt. St. George) and Parlatuvier—were opened up by 
1841. Mason Hall and Elsinore were the largest of the 
new settlements. Mt. Grace, Cinnamon Hill, St. 
Cecilia, and Hooghly Bush (near Moriah; also 
called ‘Ugly Bush’) began to develop in 1842. 
Mason Hall and Mt. St. George/Elsinore were 
built around the Wesleyan chapels, and Moriah 
developed in 1843 on lands bought from Indian 
Walk Estate, near the large Moravian Church 
which was completed in 1842. Whether the 
missionaries took any initiative in acquiring these 
lands for the people, as happened in the ‘Church- 
focussed’ villages of Jamaica, is not clear from the 
available records.” 


On the north coast, Parlatuvier was established 
by migrants from the south-west in this early 
period. In 1842, according to William Child, 
Stipendiary Magistrate, its residents were ‘33 
persons, none of whom work on Plantations.’ By 
1843 there were 13 families on short leases, who 
‘principally support themselves by cutting fuel 
wood for the Barbados Market. They have 24 acres 
in cultivation.’ According to the Blue Books, in 
1843, for the first time since 1838, fuel wood (175 
cords) was exported. Thus, the initiatives of the 
Parlatuvier families helped to pioneer the export 
trade in local products after 1838.°° 


Leeward District 


Several new settlements appeared in the Leeward 
District in the early 1840s—Signal Hill, Patience 
Hill, Hopeton, Milford Village, and Montgomery 
‘Moravian Establishment’, followed by Bethel, 
Bethlehem, Black Rock and other villages. 

By 1844 the largest number of lots sold in the 
Leeward District were on Prospect Estate where, 
according to Dowland, 


the Proprietor commenced his Sales early in the day at 
£20 an Acre and by which, I believe, he raised a Sum 
Equal to what he had paid originally for the whole 
Estate, which is an extensive one with a Steam Engine 
upon it. 


An old woman called Bonny bought an acre at 
Prospect for which her costs were: 
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Pounds Shillings Pence 
(£) (s) (d) 
Land 20 0 0 
Surveyor ii 12 0 
Drawing deeds 2 1 8 
Register 2 5 0 
Total 25 18 8 


Dowland described her plot as follows: 


It is indifferent hilly land, far from water, and has a 
bad sufference [sic] road to it. Bonny is now assisting in 
cleaning the liquor at the Sugar Mill at Prospect, at 6d 
a day. 


By 1845 Prospect’s owners had sold 81 acres to 
labourers; yet there were only 17 freeholders with 
title.’ The acreage sold to labourers on Prospect 
did not increase by 1885. Nevertheless, Prospect 
remained unrivalled in the acreage its owners sold 
as a means of attracting labour (Table 4.10). 


Tobago: The Village Population 


The first accurate enumeration of the population 
in villages was done after the hurricane of October 
1847, and we can compare the 1847 statistics with 
those for 1853, the last year of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates’ reports. 

By 1847 the village movement had advanced 
rapidly only in the Middle District, but the rate of 
growth accelerated in the succeeding years. 
Overall, the population in villages almost trebled 
between 1847 and 1853. In the Middle District, 
excluding the suburbs of Scarborough, the village 
population increased by 130.4 per cent, and in the 
Leeward, by 312.5 per cent. The proportion of the 
population of the Middle District in villages rose 
from 31.2 in 1847 to 65.0 per cent in 1853, and the 
corresponding figure for the Leeward District 
jumped from 10.8 to 40.4 per cent. However, for 
the Windward District, only 12.8 per cent of the 
population lived in villages by 1853. The Middle 
District, with 60.0 per cent of the total village 
population in 1853, had both numerically and 
proportionately the largest number of villagers 
(Table 4.4). 

The Stipendiary Magistrates accounted for the 
contrasts with the Windward District as follows: 


In the Middle and Leeward Districts the Encrease [in 
the village population] has been very great, in 


— 


consequence chiefly of their contiguity to the 
Markets of Scarborough and Plymouth. In these 
two Districts the tendency of the Peasantry is to 
settle themselves in Villages—each Cottage having in 
general a plot of land attached to it. On many of 
these lots, there are several Cottages built on 
sufferance.*° 
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Therefore, in the Middle and Leeward Districts, 
the redistribution of the population into village 
settlements, based on many types of land tenure, 
was heavily influenced by the popular desire for 
land and markets. For most freed people, access to 
land was vital for survival and well-being. 


TABLE 4.4 Village Population in Tobago by District, 1847 and 1853 


District Population No. in villages % of district % of total village 
of district built since 1838 population population 
1847 (31 December) 
Windward 2,314 b = 
Middle 5,558 1,736 31.2 75.1 
Leeward 5,336 575 10.8 24.9 
Total 13,208 2,311 17.5 100.0 
1853 (30 June) 
Windward 2,349 300 12.8 4.5 
Middle 6,153 4,000 65.0 60.0 
Leeward 5,876 2,372 40.4 35.5 
Total 14,378 6,672 46.4 100.0 


ee ee eee 
Sources: CO 290/4: Stipendiary Magistrates’ Reports, 31 Dec. 1847 and 30 June 1853; Tobago Population Census Reports, 1844, 1851. 


Notes: 


@ The district population figures are from the censuses of 1844 and 1851, respectively. The figures for the village population exclude 
the residents of suburbs of Scarborough, located in the Middle District. 


> No discernible settlements; only scattered houses. 


Freeholds in Tobago 


In 1843 Stipendiary Magistrate Child observed 
that ‘Not one half’ of the land transfers to freed 
people had been legally registered. By then, in the 
Leeward and Middle Districts the rush to acquire 
freeholds had abated, many having realized, as 
Dowland put it, that “every possible advantage is 


taken of their ignorance’.*” 


Most freeholders were obliged to continue 
working for the estates. The average size of 
holding, apart from the small lots sold in Plymouth 
township, was one acre or under. Such small plots 
could not support whole families, especially as, in 
some cases, the original lot was subdivided and 
rented to other labourers. 


Subdivision by relatives following the death of 
the original purchasers was also frequent. In 1845 
Child reported that most of the renters in the 
Middle District rented from small freeholders. 
Child also stated: 


To obtain a livelihood therefore the Small Free-holders 
and renters must still afford to the community a large 
proportion of their labour.** i 


(See Tables 4.5 to 4.7.) 

Not everyone could afford to buy land. Dowland 
in the Leeward District observed in 1845 that the 
cost of an acre 


was too much money for the generality to raise. Those 
parties who have settled themselves as independent 
freeholders are for the most part Carpenters, Masons, 
House Servants, Grooms etc. and they generally 
continue to earn their livelihood by working on the 
Plantations in their Neighbourhood. 


The first year in which freeholds were assessed 
for land taxes—and the last year of the 
magistrates’ reports—was 1853, when the number 
of freeholds assessed was 966, but only the gross 
figure for the island is given.” The majority of the 
freeholds were then in the Middle District, which 
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was wetter and hillier than the Leeward, and had 
more lands that were marginal to sugar production. 
In 1852 the magistrates estimated 1,020 freeholds, 
usually one acre or less—20 at Windward, 700 in 
the Middle District, and 300 in the Leeward.© 


Note: 
* Leased for 20 years. 


Place No. of 
allotments 

Milford? 5 

Grafton? 5 

Signal Hill? 18 

Plymouth Town? 28 

Prospect Hill 50 


Notes: 


® The land sold in Plymouth refers to town lots, not acres. 


Freeholds 
District No. of lots 


Windward 6 
Middle 207 
Leeward 106 
Total 319 


Source: As for Table 4. 6; summary report. 
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When the 1853 figure of 966 freeholds is used, 
assuming few cases in which one owner had 
several plots, freeholders constituted 12.1 per cent 
of the 1851 adult population (aged over 20) of 
7,982 persons. 


TABLE 4.5 Freeholds in the Middle District, 1 August 1843 


Place No. of allotments Land sold (acres) 
Mt. St. George 50 52 
Wesleyan Land 16 17 
Elsinore 5 5 
Mason Hall 6 21 
Belmont? 11: 11 
Calder Hall 65 70 
Rockley Vale 29 29 
Mt. Grace 19 17 
Ugly Bush 7 7 
Total 218 229 


Source: CO 285/52: no. 32, Grey to Stanley, 7 Dec. 1843, Child’s report. 


TABLE 4.6 Freeholders and Freeholds in the Leeward District, 1 September 1843 


Land sold No. of No. of 
(acres) families inhabitants 
4.0 5 23 
55 5 8 
21.0 18 64 
29.0 28 106 
42.0 50 No houses 


Source: CO 285/52: no. 32, Grey to Stanley, 7 Dec. 1843, Dowland’s report. 


* Kaye Dowland, Stipendiary Magistrate, wrote in the source above: ‘The purchasers of these small plots of Land are mostly 
employed directly or indirectly, on estates, as Coopers, Carpenters, Masons etc etc.’; Dowland’s emphasis. 


TABLE 4.7 Freeholds in Tobago, August 1838 to August 1843 


Long Leases 


No. of acres No. of lots No. of acres 
6 27 27 

218 11 11 

106 — — 

330 38 38 


What proportion of estate lands were sold as 
labourers’ freeholds? The records of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, in which 40 estates or large properties 
were sold between 1864 and 1885, provide data on 
labourers’ freeholds for 35 properties, and for 5 
there is no stated information.” 

By 1885, 13 of the 18 sugar estates in the 
Windward District’ had been sold in the 
Encumbered Estates Court, along with Goat Island 
and Little Tobago (two offshore islands), and a 
few blocks of timber land. The plans, particulars, 
affidavits and other documents submitted to the 
Court give the acreage sold to labourers between 
1838 and 1885 as only 107.6 acres from 17 
properties, of which 14,888 acres were offered for 
sale. (See Table 4.10 at the end of this chapter.) 


For the Middle District, of the 21 estates only 5 
went before the Encumbered Estates Court. The 
Middle District had the largest population in 
villages, and it was estimated to have the largest 
number of freeholds. It is possible that most of its 
estates might have been leased or bought by 
resident proprietors after the 1840s.% For only 1 of 
the 5 estates sold in the Court is there information 
on sales of land to labourers. On Indian Walk, 457 
acres were for sale, and 31.5 acres had been sold 
by 1885 to form Moriah village (Table 4.10). Thus, 
the Court’s records are a poor estimate of the acres 
sold to labourers in the Middle District. 


In the Leeward District, 14 of the 32 sugar estates, 
along with Pigeon Point, a coconut estate, passed. 
through the Encumbered Estates Court. There 
were 7,120 acres offered for sale by 1885, and a 
further 171.8 acres had been sold to labourers 
(Table 4.10). 


Thus, labourers’ freeholds constituted only 1.3 per 
cent of the acreage of 35 estates or large properties 
that were sold in the Encumbered Estates Court by 
1885. For the Windward and Leeward Districts, the 
proportions sold to labourers (0.7 and 2.3 per cent of 
the total acreage of the holdings, respectively), are 
based on a sufficiently large sample of the districts’ 
properties (Table 4.10, summary). 

Where the records on land transactions with 
labourers are more detailed, there is a consistent 
picture of small-sized holdings. A schedule of 
the lands sold to labourers from 1840 to 1864 
on Grafton, Old Grange, New Grange, Buccoo, 
Hampden estates (Leeward), and on Kendal Place 
(Windward) survives in the records of the 
Encumbered Estates Court. At Grafton, 47 labourers 
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bought land (35 of them doing so in 1843). With 6 
exceptions, each buying 1 acre, the labourers 
bought 2 roods (0.5 acre) or less. There were 10 
buyers at Old Grange, 18 at New Grange, 22 at 
Buccoo, and 4 at Kendal Place. The modal size of 
holding was 0.5 acre on the first three properties; it 
was 0.25 acre for Buccoo, and 1 acre for Kendal 
Place. All but three labourers bought their land in 
the 1840s.© 


Distribution of Landed Property 
in Tobago, 1856 


For Tobago as a whole, another source which 
permits an understanding of land tenure in the 
mid 1850s is the 1856 Valuation Roll, on which all 
properties (including buildings) were assessed. 
The figures are more than the number of freeholds, 
since land and buildings occupied by tenants 
were not identified; but they give a good picture 
of the unequal distribution of properties in 1856. 

Eighty-one per cent of the properties were rated 
as having an annual assessed value (AAV) of less 
than £5 per annum; and 89.6 per cent were valued 
at less than £10 per annum (Table 4. 8).% 

Thus, we may infer that the distribution of 
properties was heavily skewed towards small 
holdings in 1856. 


TABLE 4.8 Distribution of Assessed Property in 
Tobago, 1856 


AAV of No. of Per cent of 
properties (£) properties properties 
<1} 10} 0.4} 

1<2} 610} 24.0} 

2<3} 0<5 821} 2,072 32.1} 81.2 

3<4} 425} 6.6} 

4<5} 206} 8.1} 

5<10 214 8.4 
10<15 72 2.8 
15<20 27 1.0 
20<30 52 2.0 
30<40 27 1.0 
40<50 12 0.5 
50<100 29 LA 
100+ 45 “1.8 
Total 2,550 99.8 


Source: CO 285/75: no. 31, Hincks to Lytton, 24 July 1858, encl 
1857 Blue Book Report; calculated from Appendix. 
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Homes, Villages, and Freeholds: 
A Summary 


There was a rapid movement into houses built off 
the estates, particularly in the Middle and 
Leeward Districts. In the Windward District, the 
movement into homes off the estates was more 
limited by 1855. However, most workers built 
their homes on rented land or land held as tenants 
at will on the estates. The acquisition of homes is 
thus distinct from, though related to, the movement 
into independent settlements. 


Island-wide, 712 houses of freeholders and renters 
were returned in 1843; by 1847 the number had 
doubled to 1,445. The first step to some measure of 
independence for the freed people was home 
ownership. In fact, Child said that ‘an independent 
home for himself & family,—at least so far as his 
Employer can interfere with it’ was the labourer’s 
‘Chief desire’.®” 


In 1855 Kaye Dowland, then Acting Colonial 
Secretary, clearly distinguished home ownership 
from village settlements: 


.. I should say that the majority of the Laborers are 
living in houses erected by themselves since the 
period of Emancipation but they are not clustered into 
Villages built since that period. Within the last three 
years the increase of new houses has been very trifling 
on account of the scarcity of money and difficulty of 
finding employment.® 


Thus, while the island-wide movement into 
independent homes was very advanced by 1855, the 
growth of villages was pronounced only in the 
Middle and Leeward Districts. The Middle District 
had the largest number and proportion of villagers, 
but the village population expanded rapidly in the 
Leeward District after 1847. There were no identifiable 
villages in the Windward District by 1853. 

The acquisition of freeholds was slower than the 
growth of villages but, again, was most apparent 
in the Middle and Leeward Districts. There were 
only 20 freeholds in the Windward District in 1852, 
and most of the labourers in the Windward 
District were tenants in various forms of insecure 
tenure on the estates. Overall, freeholders constituted 
only 12.1 per cent of the adult population by 1853. 

Despite the limited number of freeholds, access to 
land was widespread throughout the island. Holdings, 
whether rented or bought, were generally less 
than one acre in size. 
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The freed people invested considerable effort in 
their freeholds and homes. In 1847 Lieutenant 
Governor Laurence Graeme observed: 


the extensive forests and waste lands are rapidly 
giving way (by the sole industry of the peasantry) to 
the advances of cultivation ... and long after Sun set, I 
hear the sound of the axe resounding in the distance 
amongst the hills. 


Child, reporting on the Leeward District for 
1855, remarked: 


The fact that a great majority of the negro [sic] 
population—whether plantation labourers or 
otherwise—have, since emancipation, left the 
plantation negro [sic] houses and acquired residences 
of their own elsewhere may be taken as prima facie 
evidence that they are industrious and saving ... I have 
been upwards of twenty years in Tobago, and ... I 
assert ... that a more industrious class does not exist in 
this world,—at least when working for themselves.” 


3. RELATIONS BETWEEN PLANTERS 
AND LABOURERS, 1838-1855 


The Relations of Production, 1838-1848 


The Stipendiary Magistrates’ Reports for 1838 to 
1848 reveal a complex range of relationships 
between labourers and planters, though precise 
figures on the number of persons in each category 
are not available. Sugar estates so dominated the 
economy that the statistics on ‘labourers at work 
for hire’ refer exclusively to estate labour. Most 
contracts for wage labour were tied to access to 
land. 


Categories within the Labouring Class 
“Located Labour’ 


First, there was the located labour system, by 
which workers occupied a house and provision 
grounds of 0.5 acre or as much land as the worker 
wished, as payment in kind. Medical attention 
was usually included in the package of benefits. 
The money wage of first-class labourers (the 
strongest, most able-bodied workers) under this 
system varied from estate to estate and over time; 
but, on average, it was 8d per day for 5 days’ work 
per week. Second-class labourers earned 6d to 8d 


per day; and third-class, 3d to 6d. Such tenancy 
was based on an annual or ‘general’ hiring; the 
contracts were often implied—that is, assumed to 
be in force unless otherwise stated. 


Annual contracting for labour usually means that 
there is no mid-season reservoir of unemployed 
workers on whom planters can draw.” Therefore, 
especially on an island of low population density, 
the threat of dismissal was much reduced, while 
fines, charges against labour, the truck system, 
punitive taxes, and other forms of direct and 
indirect pressure assumed more importance. 


Tenants with Obligation 


Second, particularly in the Leeward and 
Windward Districts, there were tenants with 
obligation—people attracted by good provision 
lands who rented 1 acre for 40s per annum, the 
rent to be paid in kind by 40 days’ labour (labour- 
rent), usually at the end of the year. The planters 
hoped by these means to secure the continuous 
service of the workers during the entire year. 


Tenants without Obligation 


Third, there were tenants without any obligation to 
labour for the estates. They rented land under lease, 
usually written, often for two to three years. 


Part-Time Wage Labourers 


Fourth, there was an increasing number of 
residents of villages, hamlets and _ other 
settlements, with freeholds or rented lands, who 
offered their labour power to the estates for wages 
ranging from 8d or 9d to 1s 2d per day. To these 
part-time wage labourers estate land was available 
for rent from 24s to 32s per acre per year. 


Sugar Cane Farmers 


Fifth, there were, according to the magistrates, 
‘Freeholders and renters, and their numbers are 
increasing, ... cultivating small patches of canes 
which are made into sugar on stipulated terms at 
the works of some neighbouring Estate.’ 


Stipendiary Magistrate Child reported that, in the 
Middle District, the sugar was shared between 
grower and manufacturer.” This arrangement was 
different from metayage contracts. It involved a 
clear division of labour between the cultivation of 
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the canes and the manufacture of the sugar. It also 
involved a clear separation of ownership of land 
and machinery, for the growers were producing 
on lands no longer part of the estates on which the 
sugar was made. 


Tenants at Will 


Sixth, in the Windward District there were also 
many tenants at will, occupying estate lands on 
the understanding that they could be evicted 
without notice. 


Metayers 


From the late 1840s onwards, there were several 
metayers (sharecroppers), working under contracts 
that were often unwritten. The terms of these 
contracts varied from estate to estate, but all were 
for the production and manufacture of sugar on 
estate lands, using estate carts, mills, machinery 
and curing houses, with half the sugar going to 
the estate and half to the metayer. Most metayers 
were employers of labourers on their metayer 
holdings, for which payment was in cash or in 
kind. 


Persons Permanently Withdrawing from Estate 
Labour 


The eighth category was those who permanently 
withdrew from the estate labour force. They are 
included here, since they formed part of the pool 
of those entering into contracts with the estates as 
independent renters and cane farmers. The 
magistrates observed that married women were 
likely to be numerous in this group, usually 
working in partnership with their spouses, to 
quote Dowland, as ‘Domestic, Gardener, and 
Marketeer.”? However, we should not suppose 
that a high proportion of women among those 
withdrawing meant that most females left field 
labour. In 1851 Sir William Colebrooke, the 
Governor-in-Chief, wished that more women had 
withdrawn from field labour, because of the 
widespread neglect of young children in the 
Windward Islands.” The magistrates reported in 
1849 that 


the growing of Market Vegetables, burning Charcoal, 
and planting Canes on their own account is 
considered more pleasant, independent, and 
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profitable, than consecutive Cane Cultivation on a 
plantation.” 


Clearly, there was a marked preference among the 
freed people for the independence and rewards of 
working for themselves. 


Minimal Capital, Nominal Wages 


Many freed people were at once renters, day 
labourers, freeholders, cane farmers and metayers. 
Correspondingly, many planters were at once 
landlords receiving rent in cash or in kind, 
employers of labourers who were paid in cash or 
in kind, and parties to metayage and other crop- 
sharing contracts. 

The cost of hired labour fell considerably after 
1838. Reporting on the low wages in 1847, 
Lieutenant Governor Graeme frankly remarked: 


It is an error to suppose that in Tobago we give a high 
rate of wages: The price of field labor varies from six 
pence to a shilling per diem according to age for 
attached Negros [sic]; that is, for such as have houses 
and grounds: but one shilling and four pence is 
demanded on Saturdays, which is still ... considered as 
a day of exclusive freedom, and of exemption from 
Estates’ employ. The charge in Slavery for 
preparing and opening an acre of land in this island 
by the employment of a Task Gang, was eight pounds 
sterling. The same amount of work was performed 
very recently for £1. 19. 10 upon a Saturday too, when 
the people as stated above, demand the higher rate of 
wages: The Gang consisted of twenty six men and 
women, with four water carriers: each person opened 
100 four feet cane holes, which very nearly cover the 
surface of an acre of ground.” 


The labour described—‘holing’—was one of the 
most arduous of plantation tasks. As the 1840s 
progressed, task work, ending by 11 a.m., was 
increasingly preferred to day work. 

Planters, frequently unable to find cash, resorted 
to giving sugar, syrup, and rum and other ardent 
spirits as part-payment for labour, or as a bonus to 
entice the workers to remain. This practice 
persisted even between November 1848 and 1858, 
a period when payment with liquor was forbidden 
by law. A considerable part of the rum was resold 
by the labourers.” 

This discussion shows that there was no agro- 
proletariat, dependent on wages and completely 
devoid of access to other sources of income. The 
nominal wages (usually 8d per day) which, from 
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the 1840s, were lower than those paid elsewhere in 
the British Windward Islands, must be understood 
within the context of widespread access to land 
and remuneration in kind. 


By 1855 dependent capitalism in Tobago had 
produced a class of capitalists with minimal 
capital, and a class of labourers for whom the 
wage was not a wage, in the Marxian sense of the 
term, since they could not survive on wages alone. 
Most labourers had several sources of income, of 
which the wage was only one. The nominal wages, 
which Graeme so innocently described in 1847, 
continued in the succeeding decades. In 1858 Sir 
Francis Hincks reported after visiting Tobago that, 
while the ordinary wage paid by the planters was 
8d per day, the metayers ‘have frequently to 
employ additional hands and they are ready to 
pay 1s/4d or double the rate allowed by the 
Planters.”” Low wages were premised on the 
availability to virtually every labourer of additional 
income from sources such as rented land, metayage, 
freeholds and fishing, and this persisted well into 
the twentieth century.” 


The pattern of landholding and the range of 
relationships outlined do not suggest a definitive 
‘flight’ from the estates or an independence of 
estate labour on the part of the freed people, 
although their priorities were always given to 
their freeholds and provision grounds. The 
estates’ pay lists increasingly reflected a low 
commitment to regular work. Within the context of 
part-time or occasional wage labour in which even 
freeholders were involved, the labourers maximized 
their economic leverage and their degrees of 
freedom. 


The Labourers’ Strategies in a Period of 
Rapid Change, 1848-1855 


The 1850s marked a turning point in the relations 
of production in Tobago. From that time, metayage 
became the dominant system for production on the 
estates. What was the context of these changes? 


The late 1840s were a critical period for the BWI 
sugar economy, and several factors affected the 
estates’ viability. In 1846 the British Government 
introduced the Equalization of Duties Act, which 
gradually equalized duties on all sugars entering 
the UK market. Thus, BWI sugar had to compete 
with cheaper sugar from Cuba, Brazil and 
elsewhere, some of it grown by enslaved labour. 
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This increasing competition occurred in the 
context of a depression in sugar prices, the 
financial crisis of 1847-1848 in the UK in which 
fifteen merchant houses wholly or partially involved 
in the West India trade failed, and the collapse of 
the West India Bank (the only one in Tobago) in 
November of 1847. 

The cumulative effects of these conditions were 
aggravated in Tobago by a devastating hurricane 
on the night of 11 October 1847. Many absentee 
owners abandoned or sold their lands; and the 
number of working sugar estates owned by 
residents rose from 3 or 4 (out of 72) in 1838 to 38 
(out of 61) in 1858, a process that continued well 
into the 1860s. Most consignees became unwilling 
to advance money. The threat of abandonment 
hung like a heavy pall over Tobago’s estates. 


The amount of coin in circulation fell drastically. 
This was worsened by the closure of the 
Scarborough garrison in January 1854, with the 
resulting loss of the spending power of the 
soldiers and of the Commissariat which bought 
local supplies for the military. Planters could not 
pay wages on time, because of falling production 
on many estates and lack of cash; some could not 
pay wages at all. Those planters who obtained 
credit from the local merchants paid a high 
premium and could get it only at uncertain periods. 
Free medical attention to located labourers was 
stopped on some estates. During 1848, 10 of the 33 
Leeward estates abandoned cultivation. 

Therefore, at the start of the 1848 crop, the 
planters waged what Dowland called ‘a protracted 
and injurious Struggle’ to reduce the wage, which 
was bitterly resisted by the labourers, some of 
whom went on strike.” In the Windward District 
where most workers were located labourers, the 
reduction in daily wages from 8%d to 7d was 
accomplished through the intervention of Hall 
Pringle, Stipendiary Magistrate. Only at Windward 
was there no strike.® In the Middle District the 
daily wage for first-class located labour, which 
sometimes reached 1s 2d, stabilized at 8d; for non- 
resident labour, the range offered moved down- 
wards from 8d-1s 2d to 9d—10d. In the Leeward 
District the wages for first-class located labour 
and non-resident labour became 8d and 10d, 
respectively, falling by 2d in each instance. As late 
as February 1849, the Lieutenant Governor, 
Graeme, reported that ‘one third of the usual 
number continued to hold out, in the expectation 
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that as the crop season advances the former wages 
will be given.’*! 

So serious was the strike that James Ewing of 
James Ewing and Company, Glasgow merchants 
who owned four Tobago estates, wrote to the 
Colonial Office in November 1848, asking for an 
early supply of Liberated Africans. Ewing also 
stated that, because the labourer was able to 
‘dictate’ his own time of work, estates were barely 
making one-third of the crop produced during 
slavery.” In July 1848, William Cruickshank, one 
of three brothers who had leased the six leeward 
estates of Ellice, Kinnear and Company, British 
merchants, saw a desperate need for 3,000 
Africans if the estates were to be saved from a 
‘lamentable state of ruin’. He ascribed his troubles 
to high rates of worker absenteeism, lack of credit, 
and lack of unanimity among the planters. His 
brother, Cosmo, manager and lessee of Amity 
Hope Estate, reported that 56 acres of the 400-acre 
property were cultivated, of which only 8 acres 
had been newly planted.” 

The year 1848 marks the turning point as regards 
the workers’ willingness to continue as located 
labourers. Irregular wages that were reduced by 
20.0 per cent after the crop, coupled with the 
insecurity of conditional tenure for houses and 
grounds, led many located labourers to leave their 
houses and provision grounds on the estates and 
reside in the independent villages, especially 
during the strike. Indeed, most of the strikers were 
residents of villages. In the Leeward District, 
several located labourers changed their status to 
that of renters on estate and other lands. 
Unfortunately, there are no statistics on resident 
estate workers, but the rapid growth of the village 
population after 1847 in the Middle and Leeward 
Districts is clear (Table 4.4). 


Dowland reported in June 1848: 


The Labourers are fast quitting their attached position 
on an Estate, and are renting land and becoming 
independent Cottagers, their labor is precarious, and 
becoming more so every day. 


In December 1848 he wrote that ‘very few’ 
labourers were attached to estates, and that many 
were enlisting their names on the books of several 
estates at once. Since the money wage was higher 
for workers not located on the estates, and regular 
labour could less easily be enforced, the 


movement to their own homes meant more 
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degrees of freedom for the labourers. So rapid was 
the movement to rented land, and so serious the 
defection from regular estate labour because of the 
threat of reduced wages that, in June 1848, 
Dowland felt obliged to remark: 


I have acted in the capacity of Special Justice in this 
Island thro’ thirteen Crops, and I never had so many 
general complaints of injurious annoyance to the 
Planter.® 


In 1849 Dowland wrote that ‘generally the 
Planters now have neither Capital, nor credit’, and 
therefore estates suffered from lack of labour. The 
delaying of wages, sometimes up to three months 
in arrears—‘(a practice which could not obtain in 
England)’—had led to ‘a feeling of want of 
confidence’ among the labourers. By December 
1852 there were very few located labourers in the 
Middle and Leeward Districts.** In December 1853 
the report for the whole island stated: 


No Labourer will occupy an Estate Negro house, if he 
can get a piece of land and has the means of erecting a 
cottage.®” 


The movement out of located labour went hand 
in hand with the increased refusal to work for 
wages on the estates (Table 4.9). The magistrates 
usually reported the actual number of workers to 
be two-thirds of those registered, but in 1852 
sometimes not even 20 out of a gang of 70 would be 
at work in the Middle District. Irregular, low 
wages, rising prices for imports, and universal 
access to land drove workers to greater dependence 


There was also increased migration to 
Scarborough, especially from the Windward 
District where opportunities to buy land and to 
cultivate for the Scarborough market were most 
limited. In 1849 the legislature passed a stringent 
Suppression of Vagrancy Bill to prevent 
emigration from the rural parishes, but it was 
disallowed. By December 1854, migration from 
the Windward District was so great that the 
Methodist missionary considered concentrating 
the Church’s efforts on the stations near 
Scarborough.” 


Throughout the island, the magistrates 
consistently reported on the greater income gained 
by the workers from producing on their own 
account rather than from wage earning. In the 
Middle District, Child noted in June 1853: 


many of them [are] in the enjoyment, rent free of a 
cottage & an unlimited amount of land for the 
cultivation of provisions. Of course they were busily 
occupied in cultivating provisions, compared with 
which their wages are merely a sort of pocket 
money.” 


Child reported in 1856 on the Leeward District: 


I see no reason, either, for employers on estates to find 
fault [with the workers’ strategies]. In the face of our 
taxation, “8°.” a day is not a very remunerative wage 
to labourers whose employers in G- Britain are 
comparatively untaxed for the produce they extract 
from Tobago. Better wages would procure an increase 
of work. A minimum of wages naturally purchases a 
minimum in return, and prompts the peasantry to 


on other resources, even in the Windward District labour for themselves rather than for their 
where there were few freeholds.* employers.” 
TABLE 4.9 Labourers Registered with Estates, 1846-1853 
Year /Month Labourers Year /Month Labourers 
1838 31 July 1850 30June 3,446 
(effective apprentices) 7141 31 December 3,368 
1846 31 March 5,280 1851 30June 3,542 
31 December 4,977 31 December 3,529 
1847 30June 4,761 1852 30June 3,311 
31 December 4,264 31 December 3,765 
1848 30June 4,325 1853 30June 3,889 
31 December 2,984 31 December 3,861 
1849 30June 2,334 
31 December 3,331 


Sources: CO 290/4: Stipendiary Magistrates’ Reports for given dates. 
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Therefore, both ‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors were at 
work. On the one hand, the conditions of estate 
work and pay were increasingly unattractive to 
the labourers who, for their own survival, had to 
rely on other resources (‘push’ factors); on the 
other hand, the workers enjoyed more degrees of 
independence and higher incomes off the estates 
or working for themselves (‘pull’ factors). 


Moreover, as the planters’ lack of credit 
worsened, the labourers’ bargaining power for 
access to land increased. Thus, the workers’ 
increasing ability to produce on their own account 
also helped to reduce the number of labourers on 
whom the planters could consistently rely. 

However, the decline in the number of workers 
on the estates’ lists cannot be taken as evidence of 
complete independence of the estates, since there 
was a marked increase in metayage and piece- 
work by jobbing gangs. Jobbing gangs, which did 
piece-work for the estates, were formed by the 
labourers from 1848 onwards. Child wrote of them: 


... the ‘Head man’ receives 1/- [1 shilling] per diem 
for each labourer he brings to the field, of which he 
retains 2d as his own profit, in addition to his days 
[sic] hire. These Head men are negroes [sic] possessed 
of some little capital, & having considerable influence 
in the labour market. A Labourer hired on a plantation 
cannot leave without giving a months [sic] notice, — 
but the jobbing Labourers are under no such 
restriction.” 


In the new situation, the option that came to be 
most frequently accepted, both by the planters 
who were unable to pay money wages, and the 
wage labourers/tenants/jobbers, some of whom 
were freeholders, was metayage. In 1855, 13 out of 
55 estates were partially cultivated by metayage. 
By 1857 Lieutenant Governor James V. Drysdale 
reported that 


there was scarce an Estate on which the share system 
had not been introduced to a greater or less extent, 
many of them, even some of the larger, being entirely 
worked by Metayers.” 


By 1866, throughout Tobago the metayage system 
obtained ‘universally’. 

The increased withdrawal from regular estate 
labour, which was accentuated in 1848 and 1849, 
was in part due to the failure of the planters to pay 
prompt and acceptable wages, because of 


declining advances from absentee owners and 
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creditors, falling profits and scarce specie. In 1855 
Lieutenant Governor Shortland, recognizing the 
distress to the labourers that would have occurred 
if they had depended on wages, remarked, 


Fortunately, however, the labouring classes have 
made great efforts to provide against the emergency. 


However, independence of steady wage labour 
did not mean independent freeholding, but rather 
a multiplicity of activities that might/might not, 
and often did, involve freed people in dependent 
relationships with the estates. Child observed: 


The great bulk of the Labouring Class grow provisions, 
for which they have a monopoly—cultivate Metayer 
canes, job all about, and occasionally work on Sugar 
Estates.” 


The report of the magistrates for the whole 
island stated in December 1848: 


. Cultivation of the Cane by small Freeholders, 
Renters, and ‘Métairie’ [sic] System Planters, has 
received an impulse owing to the reduction of wages, 
whilst, on the other hand, Estates have been falling 
off, and unusually fine as the Season was, few planters 
could take advantage of it by inserting a ‘Fall Plant’; 
—Never was a remarkably fine Season so sacrificed to 
the want of labor at a fair rate of wages.” 


4. THE LAND QUESTION AND THE 
DOMINANCE OF METAYAGE 


The remarkable spread of metayage to become the 
dominant relationship of production after 1855 
must now be discussed briefly, since the system is 
examined more fully in Chapter 6. 

Initially, metayage was not popular with the 
workers. It had been tried by two labourers, one a 
Barbadian, on Prospect and Mary’s Hill estates in 
1842. Both grew healthy crops of corn between the 
canes: the ready market for the corn was preferred 
to the deferred payment for the canes. Within a 
year, the grower at Mary’s Hill opted out of the 
scheme. In 1843 it was tried on one windward 
estate on a limited scale, but was regarded as not 
promising.” The ‘contracts’, usually unwritten, 
were highly inequitable to the metayers who, after 
their first experience of them, clearly described all 
their disadvantages to the Stipendiary Magistrates 
in each of the three Districts. 
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Kaye Dowland (Leeward Magistrate) reported in 
June 1849: 


The Metairie System is about being given up by the 
Laborers on some Estates on the ground that it does 
not answer. Their objections are that their [sic] is not a 
fair division of expense, and of produce, between 
themselves and the Proprietor. That their Canes are 
sometimes left too long when ripe on the ground (this 
to enable the proprietor first to take off his own Crop) 
to the injury of their Cane Stools. That as Estates are 
becoming abandoned, they fear that their canes would 
not be ground within a reasonable distance of their 
place of growth. That when sold in the London 
Market the return for the Sugar is too remote, too 
small, and unsatisfactory. 


The price they received for their sugar locally was 
1¥%d per lb, which did not compensate for their 
labour, and they complained of losing their share 
of the molasses or the rum, depending on which 
was manufactured. Dowland returned to the 
subject in December 1849, in a long critique of the 
written metayer contracts, arguing that the planters 
who adopted metayage ‘calculate best for their 
own interests’, while the metayers were ‘very 
much open to the will and caprice of the 
Landlord.’ 

George Le Plastrier (Windward District) also 
wrote a long critique of the abuses inflicted on the 
metayers, by means of unwritten contracts without 
witnesses. He asked for legislation to protect the 
metayers.” 


William Child, Magistrate for the Middle 
District, saw metayage as highly profitable to 
those who invested only occasional labour, if they 
were not otherwise earning money; but it was 
unprofitable to the person who engaged in it as 
the major deployment of his/her time and 
resources. He also noted that it was ‘occasionally a 
means of oppression.” 


The planters were equally vehement in their 
complaints against metayage, although it allowed 
them to preserve their estates in cultivation 
without a great outlay of cash for wages. 
Increasingly, they saw it as disadvantageous, 
particularly because of the poor methods of 
husbandry, and the neglect of the canes in favour 
of the crops which were planted between the cane 
LOWS. 

Why, then, did metayage, which was optimal for 
neither planters nor labourers, become the 
dominant relationship of production from the mid 
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1850s onwards? The reasons are clearly, but 
subtly, linked to the labourers’ desire for land- 
ownership, and to the planters’ determination to 
prevent this. 


First, in the context of reduced or delayed wages, 
high costs of imports, and unjust taxes, metayage 
offered to the labourers the possibility of using 
estate lands to grow both provisions and canes. 
Metayers were also favoured with land for pasture 
on the estates, sometimes rent-free. The testimonies 
before the 1890 Metairie Commission suggest that 
considerable amounts of food crops were grown 
between the canes, often before the canes were 
planted." Metayage was, thus, a half-way house, 
affording to the planter, labour, and to the 
labourer, land. Short of emigration, to which the 
labourers increasingly resorted from the 1860s, it 
was the least objectionable option in a situation 
where ready cash, employment for acceptable 
wages, and opportunities for: buying freeholds 
were all very scarce. 


Second, metayage gave a twofold advantage to 
the planters. Despite the inefficiency and poor 
husbandry into which the system rapidly deteriorated, 
it allowed failing estates, short of cash for investment 
and wages, to continue in cultivation. Moreover, it 
confined labour to the estates and to lands nearby. 


For an understanding of how the latter was 
accomplished, we must go to the records of the 
1880s, when the sugar economy toppled with the 
collapse of A. M. Gillespie and Co. and Thomas 
Reid and Co., the two largest absentee owners. By 
then, there was such large-scale emigration that 
the planters desired, as a matter of urgency, to 
create a peasantry on the lands that should have 
been escheated to the Crown in the 1850s. E. D. M. 
Hooper was invited to survey the forests in 1887. 
He estimated that one-third of the island—25,000 
acres—was under forest. Hooper observed, as our 
data indicate, that, along the road connecting the 
western end of the Main Ridge to Scarborough 
(the Middle District), the properties were more 
broken up into small allotments than elsewhere, 
‘where there has existed co-operation among 
owners to:resist the breaking up of estates.’ With 
great perspicacity he wrote: 


The demand for land has been met by the subdivision 
of estates and the continuation of the system of 
metairie has kept a portion of the population 
stationary that would otherwise have wandered to 
other more distant parts of the island.1 


But there is a third important factor. Metayage 
could have been the instrument for confining labourers 
to estate lands only because they had restricted access to 
other lands. How this was accomplished through 
the laws governing landownership is described 


below. 


The 1852 Land Tax Riot 


After the majority of labourers withdrew from 
residing as located workers on the estates in 1848, 
the planters imposed a tax of 5s per acre on 
provision grounds in 1849. In 1852 they introduced 
a Land Tax Act (No. 419), imposing 4s per acre on 
cultivated land, and 6d per acre on uncultivated 
lands, whether occupied or not. Plots smaller than 
0.5 acre were to be taxed as for 0.5 acre. This Act 
was objectionable in many respects. Not only 
owners of freeholds, but also teyants of land, 
metayers, located labourers, and all users of land were 
required to pay the assessment on lands they 
occupied. Moreover, the Land Tax Act was preceded 
by the Supply Act (No. 418), which introduced new 
personal income taxes and taxes on carts for hire; 
and it was followed by another Act to appropriate 
half of the land taxes to aid immigration. Under 
the Land Tax Act, town and village lots, church 
lands, burial grounds and Crown lands were 
exempt. Henry Yeates, the President of the Legislative 
Council who was administering the colony, remarked. 
that ‘every labourer occupying the smallest 
fraction of land shall contribute his or her quota to 
the introduction of competitors in the Labour 
Marker [sic].° To make matters worse, the Assembly 
also abolished the export duties on plantation 
produce. 

The Land Tax Act provoked a riot in 
Scarborough on 22 November 1852, after an angry 
crowd had gathered ‘tumultuously and riotously’ 
in the Market Square on the previous Saturday. 
‘Seventy to Eighty persons armed with bludgeons’ 
went to the Treasurer’s Office and threw down 
their tax schedules, refusing to pay. An angry 
crowd threw missiles through the windows of 
the Court House—the building which also housed 
the Assembly rooms—and fought with the 
Superintendent of Police and senior government 
Officials, including James Henry Keens, the 
Scarborough Police Magistrate. Keens stated that 
most of the protesters were from the rural areas. 
The crowd dispersed only when a detachment 
from the garrison was summoned. Yeates declared 
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on 26 November that the protests had occurred 
‘daily during this week, and in large numbers’, 
with rural dwellers going to the Court House and 
throwing down their tax forms. Ironically, the 40 
to 50 rural constables who had been selected in 
1849 from among those considered the more 
‘respectable’, that is, propertied, of the freed people, 
and even some of the assessors appointed under 
the Land Tax Act, both advised those revolting 
and took part in the protests themselves.” 


To prevent further unrest, Yeates frustrated the 
purposes of the planters who dominated the 
Assembly. He issued Instructions that the Act 
should be interpreted as exempting renters, 
located labourers and metayers from paying the 
land tax, and as requiring the employers or owners 
to pay the impost—to the prolonged annoyance of 
the Assembly! Plots of less than one acre were 
deemed not subject to any tax. Garden lands and 
provision grounds under mixed cultivation were 
treated as uncultivated land, taxed at only 6d per 
acre. The Assembly responded by calling on 
Yeates to submit his decisions to review by the 
Solicitor General, which he refused to do.!® 


The Planters’ ‘Annexation’ of 
Abandoned Lands 


Some of the Stipendiary Magistrates opposed the 
1852 Land Tax Act. Pringle wrote of ‘Immence [sic] 
tracts of land lying waste’ and ‘escheatable’. Child, 
who in June 1850 had recommended, that the 
abandoned lands (seven-tenths of the island’s 
area) be escheated to the Crown, exploded: 


It is not a Tax;—it is either robbery or confiscation,— 
and the harder to bear in-as-much [sic] as no attempt 
seems to be made to extend the operation of the Land 
Tax to abandoned Estates. 


The comments of Pringle and Child hit the nub 
of the matter. In 1852 the Blue Book estimated 
only 7,883 acres of cultivated lands out of 57,408 
acres alienated. In 1856 more than one-third of the 
island, particularly in the areas of the Windward 
District that were unsuited to sugar cane, was 
unclaimed, yielding no taxes to the revenue. In the 
1856 Blue Book, the Colonial Secretary remarked 
on the ‘frequent application’ to the executive from 
squatters in the Windward District for permission 
to use, and to legally possess, abandoned lands. 
These requests were ignored.'” 
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Clauses 39 to 45 of the 1852 Land Tax Act 
provided for a survey and, after due process, for 
the escheat of all unoccupied lands. However, the 
escheat of lands was never implemented. The turn 
of events is noteworthy and, once again, the 
records of the 1880s are pertinent. 

In 1887 R. B. Llewellyn, Tobago’s Administrator, 
wrote: 


from Emancipation to 1883.'" Table 4.10 at the end 
of this chapter gives other instances where Poor 
Settlers’ Lots and coastal lands within the three 
chains reserved for the Crown were ‘annexed’ to 
the estates.1!? 


The interpretation offered here is supported by 
a confidential despatch of Herbert T. Ussher, 
Lieutenant Governor, who noted the misappropriation 


Possibly the Land Tax Commissioners of the day, who of land by the planters, and who stated in 1873: 


were planters and also Members of Council, in the 
researches they made in the office of the Registrar of 
Deeds to discover Owners of Land ... found out where 
the unoccupied lands were situated and I am afraid 
turned that information to their own account. 


The difficulties under which laborers are placed here, 
with respect to owning or renting land for their own 
purposes appears [sic] to be loosely analogous to those 
in St. Vincent ... The Consequence is the prevalence of the 
Metayer System to a considerable extent ... . 


The Commissioners had placed on the valuation 
rolls only the properties that were occupied, so 
forfeiting the revenue from the unoccupied lands. In 
1856 a new Land Tax Act was passed, without 
provisions for the escheat of lands. Llewellyn continued: 


Ussher observed that the lands bordering the sea 


are all in the hands of planters ... and although a 
proportion of them were doubtless obtained in a 
questionable manner, the rights of their present 
owners are too established to be 


Very shortly after the act [sic] of 1856 was passed the 
Records show that several large transfers of properties 
were made, between the very men who had been 
Land Tax Commissioners and the Conveyances which 
are recorded are most vague; in many instances no 
acreage, boundaries or Parishes are ever given, but at 
the end of a long deed there is added ‘All the 
Plantations Estates, Lands and Hereditaments, if any, 
which were or have been annexed thereto and now 
form part thereof’ and that annexing was pretty 
extensive, as without any acreage tax it cost nothing 
for Taxes, to claim and occupy Land which was 
looked upon by the assessors as valueless, because no 
Sugar Cane was on it. 


Abandoned estates (as well as Poor Settlers’ 
Lots, some of which had already been ‘annexed’ to 
the estates) were thus systematically appropriated 
by the planters over time. In 1886 Llewellyn told 
the Legislative Council that 


large tracts of land quite unnecessary as an appendage 
to a Sugar Estate had been attached for the purpose of 
preventing other persons from occupying them or for some 
other selfish motive entirely opposed to the general welfare 
of the community. 


In one instance, Pulteney Hill, comprising 700 
acres, was ‘annexed’ to Richmond and _ other 
estates.""° The Poor Settlers’ Lots at Pirates’ Bay 
which, according to Sir William Young, had been 
‘usurped’ by the owners of Charlotteville Estate 
before 1810, were a rich source of conflict between 
the planters and the villagers at Charlotteville, 
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firmly 
contested.!8 


Llewellyn summed up the situation of the 
labouring class in 1886: 


Hitherto in Tobago there has been great difficulty for 
persons to acquire small Lots of Land and the 
Proprietors, who have absorbed and annexed vast 
tracts of unowned Lands as well as their own, have 
prevented in every possible way the encouragement 
of a small Peasant Proprietary.1™ 


The planters succeeded in selling very little of 
their own lands. By 1885, considering only those 
estates and large properties for which there is 
information on sales of land to labourers, only 1.3 
per cent of the total land offered for sale in the 
Encumbered Estates Court had been sold to 
labourers (Table 4.10, summary). In addition, the 
planters had ‘absorbed’ and ‘annexed’ lands of 
other people and of the Crown. But in 1887 there 
were still 13,000 acres, 22.6 per cent of the 
alienated lands, which had not been ‘annexed’. 
With very few exceptions, these holdings were the 
same as those for which taxes had not been paid 
for 1852 and 1853; for most of them, the owners 
were unknown. For some 6,750 acres, neither 
occupiers nor conveyances had been recorded for 
more than one hundred years.’ Little wonder 
that Llewellyn reported in 1887: 


.. and it is for the possession of these lands that the 
Peasantry are now most anxious.''® 


Thus, we conclude that after 1855 metayage 
became the major method of cultivating the estates, 
because of the planters’ lack of capital and credit, 
inability to pay wages, restriction of land for sale, 
and ‘annexation’ of abandoned land. For the 
labourers, metayage provided access to land, given 
very limited alternatives. 


5. CONCLUSION 


This chapter examined one segment of the 
hypothesis, Option 2B, as to whether a class of 
smallholders able to diversify the economy 
emerged after Emancipation. It covered the period 
1838 to 1855, in the context of the debate on the 
‘flight from the estates’ after 1838, and in the 
framework of the nine issues posed in Section 1. 


The evidence makes it clear that, by 1855, the 
overwhelming majority of the freed people had 
established a measure of independence of the 
planters by acquiring their own homes (1), on land 
held freehold, or under various types of rented 
tenure. Home ownership symbolized a minimal 
degree of autonomy, both from the planters and for 
the creation of their own lifestyles.” 

The movement into villages and other settlements off 
the estates (2) was more uneven. In the Middle and 
Leeward Districts it had advanced considerably, 
but in the Windward District there were no 
villages by 1855. 

The acquisition of freeholds (3) progressed, but far 
more slowly than the village movement. Only 
small numbers of the freed people could afford the 
high land prices and the costs of survey and deed 
registration. 

The size of holdings was too small to permit a 
significant stratum of ‘small farmers’, independent 
of the estates, to develop. At any rate, by 1855 only 
Jamaica and St. Vincent in the BWI had ‘small 
farmers’, and they were few in number.'"® 


We also cannot discern the contours of a 
‘peasantry’ cultivating its own or rented lands and 
offering occasional labour to the estates. Rather, 
there emerged a complex set of relationships 
between planters and labourers, although the 
metayage system predominated from around 1855 
onwards. Therefore, there was a multiplicity of 
tenures and relationships of production; but by 
1855 a peasantry did not exist. 
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Metayage, in the context which we have 
described, symbolized a narrowing of the options 
of the labourers after 1848. The preferred option of 
neither planters nor labourers, it demonstrated the 
incapacity of the planters to convert the majority 
of labourers into an agro-proletariat, and the equal 
incapacity of the labourers to become independent 
smallholders. Within the new situation, however, 
both groups sought to increase their advantage. In 
general, the metayers focused their efforts on the 
crops that they grew on their own account 
between the canes. Thus, they advanced their own 
interests on the planters’ land to the planters’ 
detriment. 

In the context of irregular, falling wages, of 
widespread access to provision grounds on the basis 
of non-freehold tenure (4), by labourers who had 
built their own homes, there was a marked 
withdrawal from steady, regular, wage labour on the 
estates (5), especially after 1848. However, this was 
accompanied by an increase in metayage, which 
tied labour to the estates and exposed the metayer 
to the caprice of the planter. There was thus little 
ability to survive in agriculture independently of the 
estates (6). 

Our seventh factor—the extent of survival 
independently of the estates in non-agricultural 
employment (7)—cannot be fully answered by the 
available sources. Groups of artisans, fishermen, 
hucksters and petty shopkeepers emerged by 
1855, but the predominance of the sugar economy 
meant that their ultimate survival hinged on the 
prosperity of the estates, as Wilmot argues for 
Jamaica." Our eighth factor, emigration (8), was 
negligible before 1855. We also noted the regional 
variations in the three districts (9) in the unfolding 
of these processes. 

The paradox with which this chapter began—of 
much abandoned land, low estate residence, little 
squatting, and minimal acquisition of freeholds— 
has been fully explained. 


The questions raised by the historians’ attempts 
to reconstruct the history of this period cannot be 
settled only by using statistics on the number of 
freeholds, of persons in villages, and of those on 
the estates’ pay lists. Above all, we must avoid the 
spurious choice between ‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors, 
and the confusion between motive and outcome 
that is implicit in some of the literature. The 
Tobago data show the importance of under- 
standing the complex and changing network of 
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relationships and land tenures that enmeshed the 
planters and the freed people, as each broad 
grouping exercised the degrees of freedom 
available to it in the changing circumstances of the 
time.’° On this, the perceptions of Higman, 
Marshall and Wilmot, outlined in Section 1, are 
correct. This account also highlights the creative 
process by which the ex-slaves constantly opposed 
the restrictions that the planters imposed, and forged 
for themselves a greater measure of autonomy. 


Both planters and labourers were constrained by 
circumstance. 

The planters could not succeed in creating a 
proletariat for the following reasons. 


1. British and local capital for investment and 
for paying wages was scarce. 


2. There was no advanced technology for 
growing and _ harvesting sugar cane. 
Therefore, cultivation was labour-intensive. 


3. Lack of investment in such improvements as 
were possible increased their reliance on 
labour-intensive methods. 


4, The available labour could use its bargaining 
power to gain access to land under various 
forms of tenure, and avoid having to depend 
on wages alone. 


Thus, although wages were paid, there was no 
agro-proletariat. Wages were nominal, and were 
based on the knowledge that virtually all workers 
had access to land and other sources of income. 
Further, without several sources of income, the 
workers would have suffered great distress. Therefore 
the wage was not a wage, in-the sense of being the 
workers’ sole means of survival. 


The labourers could not easily succeed in 
becoming independent smallholders near to the 
estates. And with poor communications, for them 
to have possessed remote land far from access to 
essential services and to markets, both local and 
overseas, would have been counter-productive, 
since their thrust was to build enterprises in the 
capitalist economy. As Mintz puts it so well, ‘the 
creation of peasantries was simultaneously an act 
of westernization and an act of resistance.’!”! 

The divers relationships of production were the 
result, not of several modes of production, but of 
compromises that both classes made in the 
unfolding circumstances. 
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Population density was a fundamental 
conditioning factor affecting the struggle for 
resources, but it did not always determine the 
outcomes of the contest. A few examples will 
serve to make the general point, although each 
territory had specific conditions. In Barbados and 
St. Kitts, high population density, the limited land 
area, and a relatively strong planter class fostered 
the located labour system with its many abuses. 
The system was modified once the labouring class, 
in sufficiently large numbers, found an alternative 
in migration, particularly for the construction of 
the Panama Canal.’ Moohr describes how, in 
British Guiana, where population density was low, 
the planter-controlled government’s restrictive land 
policies and exorbitant prices for Crown lands 
confined the labourers to coastal lands, until the 
backlands were opened up in the late 1880s.1% 


The central issue, taking into account also the 
cases of Belize and the Bahamas, where population 
density was low but where the labourers were 
cornered by credit and truck systems, was always 
the extent to which the options of the labourers were 
controlled by the planters and merchants. As Bolland 
puts it, variations in the success of the located 
labour system ‘depended to a large extent on the 
availability of alternatives for the ex-slaves’.!4 
Thus, low population density and much abandoned 
land did not necessarily help to create an 
independent peasantry. Similarly, immigration 
and a higher population density did not necessarily 
solve the planters’ need for regular labour. 


Tobago is a clear example of this general point. 
Land hunger and withdrawal from regular wage 
labour, in a situation of low population density 
with large tracts of abandoned land, did not 
automatically produce a peasantry. Further, the 
most abandoned district (Windward) had fewest 
smallholders and no ‘free’ villages by 1855. We 
therefore agree with Bolland that ‘The availability 
of land is primarily determined by the power 
structure.’ 

The planters had to concede access to land to 
obtain waged labour; but each concession was to 
their ultimate disadvantage, since it allowed the 
labourers to work only sporadically on the 
planters’ account, while increasing their efforts 
on their own account. This indicates the centrality 
of land—the major means of production—in the 
aspirations of both planters and freed people. 
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World market conditions, the decisions of British 
investors and the role of the Colonial Office were all 
integral to these compromises. Indeed, this chapter 
demonstrates that these external factors, the global 
competitiveness of the sugar industry, and the 
strategies of the planters and workers within Tobago 
were all crucial in determining the outcomes.’ 

The historians’ debate on the ‘flight from the 
estates’ raises questions about the relationship 
between social structures and human agency 
(motives, intentions and strategies) in the shaping 
of history.” This analysis demonstrates the value 
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of the ‘relational-structurist’ approach adopted 
in Chapter 2. The central actors—planters and 
labourers—were pitted against each other in 
conditions which, despite their intentions, they 
could not always predict or control. Their actions 
produced new conditions, some of which, as we 
shall see, were neither intended nor in their own 
interests. This is an example of what Giddens 
calls the ‘recursiveness’ of human action. 

In the complex unfolding of events, by 1855 
there was no agro-proletariat; nor were there 
peasants or small farmers in Tobago. 


TABLE 4.10 Labourers' Freeholds on Tobago Estates in the Encumbered Estates Court, 1864-1885 


File Estate Proceedings Acres Acres sold to Remarks 
begin (year) for sale labourers 
Windward District 
5/9 Hermitage 1864 300 0.0 None. 
5/9 Campbelton 1864 500? 1.0 One labourer claimed 
(estimated) purchase. Coastal lands 

reserved by the Crown 
annexed. 

5/9 Kendal Place 1864 300° 52° Four labourers, all 
buying in 1845. 

5/9 Rosebank 1864 300 0.0 Timber only. 

8/8 Montrose 1868 300 0.0 None. 

8/8 Lot 51 1868 300 0.0 Timber land; not sold. 

3/9,9/2, Little Tobago 1869 240 0.0 Offshore isle; only 

19/2 pasture. 

3/9,9/2, Lucy Vale 1869 290 7.5 Abandoned c.1828; 7.5 

19/2 acres surveyed for sale to 
workers in 1854. 

3/9,9/2, King’s Bay 1869 476 23.0 Around 1848, 23 acres 

18/1 Pt. 2, were surveyed for sale to 

19/1 workers. Part of Crown 
reserve annexed. 

3/9,9/2, King’s Bay and 1885 943 1.8 Acres are given 

18/1 Pt.2, Dependencies according to E. Smart’s 


19/1 plan, 18 June 1885; 1.75 
acres for sale in 1885. 


CO Merchiston, 1870 800 Not given Poor Settlers’ Lot, 
318/ Sparkes and Sparkes, annexed to 
282 Paradise Merchiston. 

Notes: 


* Cust’s letter cited in the sources of this table gave 500 acres. The plan showed that the size was 320 acres, exclusive of the Crown 
lands along the coast, which had been ‘occupied as part of The Campbelton Estate for many years.’ CO 441, 5/9: Robert 
McEachnie, Plan of Campbelton and Hermitage Estates, 22 Oct. 1864. 

> The plan of the estate gave its size as 225 acres, 33 perches; Cust’s reports gave 300 acres. A perch is either a length of 5.5 yards or 
30.25 square yards (one square perch). One acre is 4,840 square yards or 160 square perches; 40 square perches make 1 rood; 4 
toods make 1 acre. 

© The exact figure is 5 acres, 37 perches. 
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TABLE 4.10 continued Labourers' Freeholds on Tobago Estates in the Encumbered Estates Court, 
1864-1885 


File Estate Proceedings Acres for Acres sold to Remarks 
begin (year) sale labourers 


Windward District continued 


3/9,9/7 Delaford 1872 490 0.0 Abandoned in the 
1820s. Lot 30, 
included in the 
acreage, was not sold. 
Poor Settlers’ Lot was 


annexed. 
18/1 Charlotteville 1885 1,833 21.5 Annexed Poor 
Settlers’ Lot at 
Pirates’ Bay. 
18/1,18/1 Goldsborough 1885 2,391 10.0 These two estates 
Pt. 2 Goodwood were worked 


together. A small plot 
was also leased to 
heirs of Benjamin 


Elder for 99 years, 
c.1840. 

18/1,18/1 Lure 1885 969 1.0 None. 

Pt, 2 

18/1,18/1 Richmond 1885 1,918 27.3 ‘Sundry’ workers 

Pt.2,19/1 Glamorgan bought 16 acres; 

Bushey Park owing £156 in 1885. 

Annexed Pulteney 
Hill, 700 acres of 
Crown land, c.1871. 

18/1,18/1 Speyside, Trois 1885 2,021 1.3 Includes Goat Island 

Pt. 2 Rivieres and and Little Tobago. 

Dependencies 

18/1 Pt.2, Betsy’s Hope 1885 1317 8.0 13 acres sold, 

19/2 (estimated) including land to 
Wesleyans (2 acres), 
Anglicans (almost 2 

7 acres),¢ and lot 
‘Seaforth’. 
Subtotal 14,888¢ 107.6 
Notes: 


4 For the Anglicans, see Barbados Archives: Bishop’s Court, Letters and Testimonials, Bundle 1, Indenture between John, James and 
William McCall and Rev. W. Bradshaw et al., 7 Jan. 1875. The exact acreage is 1 acre, 3 roods, 6 perches for the church and school 
at Betsy’s Hope. 

® Subtotal of acres for sale excludes 800 acres of Merchiston and other lands for which the acreage sold to labourers, if any, was not 
given. 
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TABLE 4.10 continued Labourers' Freeholds on Tobago Estates in the Encumbered Estates Court, 


1864-1885 
File Estate Proceedings Acres for Acres sold to Remarks 
begin (year) sale labourers 
Middle District 

10/2 Highlands 1871 = = Sale did not proceed. 
No information. 

3/9, Hope 1873 1,070 Not given Parts of Hope were 

10/11 occupied by 
labourers and others 
claiming title. Poor 
Settlers’ Lot annexed. 

11/3 Indian Walk 1874 457! 31.5 Moriah village. 

3/9 Runnemede, 1876 1,416 Not given No information. 

King Peter’s 
Hill 

13/2 Studley Park 1878 750 0.0 No recorded sales of 
land to labourers; 
there were ‘lessees, 
tenants and 
occupiers.” 

Subtotal 1,207 31.5 
Notes: 


* Cust gives the acreage as 457; plan of the estate gives 430 acres. 
8 Subtotal of acres for sale is based only on the two estates for which there is information. 
» Where the population censuses give a clear indication (the 1871, 1881 and 1891 census reports), Runnemede and Indian Walk are 

taken to be in the Leeward District. However, the Stipendiary Magistrates’ reports for 1838 to 1853 placed them in the Middle 


District, and they are included here. 
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TABLE 4.10 continued Labourers' Freeholds on Tobago Estates in the Encumbered Estates Court, 
1864-1885 


File Estate Proceedings Acres for Acres sold to Remarks 
begin (year) sale labourers 


Leeward District 


5/9 Grafton 1864 287 26.8 Sales to 47 labourers 
(Schedule k); 
surveyor’s plan dated 
22 Oct. 1864 shows 50 
claimants because of 
subdivision of plots 
after sale. Only 14 
had valid title. There 
were 9 other 
claimants. 

5/9 New Grange 1864 241 9.5 Seventeen buyers; 6 
had valid title. 

5/9 Old Grange 1864 252 9.0! Twelve buyers; 3 had 
valid title. 

5/9 Buccoo 1864 9 8.5 Twenty-two buyers; 6 
had valid title. 

5/9 Hampden 1864. 198 2.0 There was one buyer, 
who had valid title. 
Plan by R. W. 
McEachnie, 22 Oct. 
1864, gives acreage as 
128. Testimony 
accepted by the 
Court stated 198 
acres. 

5/9 Pigeon Point 1864. 60 0.0 There were two 
coconut trees only on 
this estate in 1864; 
not sold. 

8/8 Cromstain 1868 240 0.0 None. 

13/1 Courland 1878 860 4.0 Fourteen acres sold; 

7 (estimated) 10-acre parcel had no 
houses; it is likely 
that the workers’ 
freeholds were 4 
acres near the 
boundary with 
Orange Valley Estate. 

13/5 Carnbee 1878 218 0.0 None. 


Note: 
' This figure is from the list of sales; other documents in the Court’s records say that 5 acres 35 perches had been sold. 


1864-1885 


TABLE 4.10 continued Labourers' Freeholds on Tobago Estates in the Encumbered Estates Court, 


sss sss SS SS 


File Estate 


18/1,18/1 Burleigh Castle 


pt. 2 Spring Garden 

18/1,18/1 Burleigh Castle 

Pt. 2 Spring Garden 

18/1 Orange Hill 
Amity Hope 

18/1 Auchenskeoch and 
Carnbee 
Appendage 

18/1 Mary’s Hill 


18/1,18/1 Prospect 
Pt.2,19/1 Orange Valley 


18/1 Whim 


Proceedings 
begin (year) 


Leeward District continued 


1868 


1885 


1868 and 
1885 


1885 


1885 


1885 


1885 


Subtotal 


Acres for 


sale 


479 
254 
700 


400} 
364} 


610 


270 


519 


395 


7,120 


Acres sold to 
labourers 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


28.0 


0.0 


81.0 


3.0 


171.8 


Remarks 


None. 


After 1868, 33 acres 
were alienated; none 
to labourers: 28 acres, 
25 perches leased and 
later sold to Rev. 
Engledow, Anglican 
minister; 5 acres sold 
to the Moravian 
Church. 

Some labourers lived 
on Amity Hope 
without title. No 
change between 1868 
and 1885. 

Acres sold are 
Lambeau village. 


In 1857, 29 acres, 3 
roods, 25 perches 
called ‘Huntley’ were 
sold to Robert 
Gordon, planter. 
Plan refers to acres 
‘sold or occupied’; 
here considered as 
sold. 

Four labourers 
bought this land; 2 
other acres were sold 
to the Anglican 
Church. 


—_———---. eee ——- 


Notes: 


) Estates grouped together were worked as one unit. 
* Subtotal of acres for sale includes Burleigh Castle and Spring Garden, and Orange Hill and Amity Hope twice, since they passed 


through the Court twice. 


- 


TABLE 4.10 concluded Labourers' Freeholds on Tobago Estates in the Encumbered Estates Court, 


1864-1885 
Summary of Sales of Estate Land to Labourers 
District Acres for sale Acres sold to Total Labourers’ 
labourers acres freeholds as % 
of total 
Windward 14,888 107.6 14,995.5 0.7 
Middle 1,207 31.5 1,238.5 2.5 
Leeward 7,120 171.8 7,291.8 2.3 
Total 23,215 310.9 23,525.8 1.3 


Sources: CO 441, files as given; CO 318/282: Cust to Wingfield, 26 Jan. 1893. 


Note: 
' Subtotals of acres for sale include only those estates for which there is information on sales to labourers; therefore they 
underestimate the acreage actually offered for sale. 
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‘Scarboro’ Bay, Island of Tobago’, by D. McArthur, c.1834. Fort King George is the hill to the right above the town. 


Reproduced with permission from The National Maritime Museum, UK. 


Left: Sir William Young, 2nd Bt (c.1750-1815), Governor of Tobago 
(1807-1815). Reproduced with permission from the British Library. 


Below left: ‘Tobago Negroe house’ on Betsy’s Hope Estate during 
slavery by Sir William Young, 2nd Bt, 1810. 

Photograph courtesy The Main Library, The University of the West 
Indies, St. Augustine, Trinidad and Tobago. 


Below: “Ye mansion, and Negroe 
village at the “Whim” Plantation’, 
by Sir William Young, 2nd Bt, 
1810. The road climbing the hill is 
called Whim Road today. The hill 
at right in the backlands of the 
estate is still called Back Hill. 
Photograph courtesy The Main 
Library, The University of the West 
Indies, St. Augustine, 

Trinidad and Tobago. 


View of Fort King George from Mt. Grace 
during the English capture of Tobago, 
1793, by Captain Frederick Maitland. It is 
believed that the black woman is 
Margaret Campbell I, free black, whose 
daughters owned Mt. Grace Estate. Image 
courtesy the Curator, Tobago Museum. 


The large samaan tree at the Old Market, 
Scarborough, where, according to oral 
accounts, enslaved people were sold at 
auction. Photograph by Susan Craig-James. 


‘Engraving—John Paul Jones, 1782, and 
Naval Battle’. Jones (1747-1792) was a 
Scottish-born sea captain who became a 
hero of the American War of 
Independence. Reproduced with permission 
from the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 


Lady William Douglas née Elizabeth Irvine (d.1864). 
Photograph courtesy Ben Locker. 


Luddington House, Surrey, 
UK, the stately home bought 
by Lady Douglas’ father, 
Walter Irvine (1758-1824), 
who amassed a fortune from 
three Tobago estates. 
Photograph by Sarah Micklem. 


Orange Hill Great House by Sir William 
Young, 2nd Bt, 1809. Reproduced with 
permission from the British Library. 


Orange Hill Great House, c.1948; painting 
by H[?] Daniel. Courtesy Arlene Rajnauth. 


The ruins of the front staircase of the Great 
House, Les Coteaux Estate, 1999. 
Photographed by Susan Craig-James with 
permission from Lyttleton Noel, proprietor. 


Tre 


‘The First of August’, frontispiece in R. R. Madden, A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies (London 1835), 
commemorating the abolition of slavery in the BWI on 1 August 1834. 


Hon. Edward Ellice (1781-1863), Member of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom (from 1818, and 
continuously from 1832 to 1863), and investor in Ellice, 
Kinnear and Co., British merchants that owned Tobago 
estates. Reproduced with permission from the Trustees of the 
National Library of Scotland. 


James Ewing (1775-1853) by Graham Gilbert. Ewing 
was founder of James Ewing and Co., Glasgow West 
India merchants, who owned Tobago estates in the 
1840s and 1850s. He was also Lord Provost of Glasgow 
(1832-1833). Image in a private collection in Scotland; 
reproduced with permission. 


John McCall (d.1879), the leading Ebenezer Henderson (1852-1890), 


planter, merchant and estate merchant, planter, estate attorney 
attorney in the 1870s. Reproduced and Member of the Tobago 
with permission from Lucille Ottley. Legislative Council (1884-1888). 


Henderson was a son-in-law of 
Gordon Turnbull Macdougall I. 
Photograph courtesy Holsey 
Henderson. 


Gordon Turnbull Macdougall I 
(1828-1881), planter, estate attorney, 
businessman and Member of the 
House of Assembly (1873-1877). 
Photograph courtesy Holsey 
Henderson. 


Below: Henderson’s home Fairfield at Bacolet, which later housed some classes of the Bishop’s High School. Today 
only the front staircase survives. Photograph reproduced from Bishop’s High School Silver Jubilee Magazine, 1950. 


Right: Brutus Murray (1797-1887), a metayer who 
became a planter and Justice of the Peace. Photograph 
courtesy Victor Murray. 


Below left: Alexander Nora Henry (c.1839-1914), public 
servant (1870-1909), Helper in the Moravian Church, 
owner of Golden Lane Estate from c.1902. Reproduced 
with permission from the Moravian Archives, Pennsylvania, 
USA. 


Below right: George Agard (1831-1886), Barbados-born 
merchant and planter, resident in Tobago from c.1850. 
Photograph courtesy Jennifer de Verteuil. 
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The former sugar works at 
Roxborough Estate, another site of 
protests during the Belmanna 
rebellion of May 1876. The building 
was later used to dry, grade and store 
cocoa beans after the estate ceased to 
produce sugar. Photograph by Susan 
Craig-James. 


The Scarborough Volunteer Rifle Corps, sometime between 1876 and 1885. 
Asa result of the Belmanna uprising, volunteer rifle companies were formed 
in Scarborough and Roxborough. They were disbanded by an Official 
Proclamation in 1885. Photographs courtesy Jane McGillivray. 


The site of the Roxborough Court 
House, which was stoned in May 1876 
during the Belmanna rebellion. Today 
the building houses the Inland 
Revenue Department. Photograph by 
Philip Isaac. 


Officers of the Scarborough 
Volunteer Rifle Corps with 
Duncan McGillivray (d.1929), its 
Captain, at far left. 


Dougald Yeates (c.1814-1884), engineer, planter 
and senior Tobago official. This is the only 
surviving image of Dougald Yeates. 

Photograph courtesy Audrie Armstrong. 
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James Vickery Drysdale, Lieutenant Governor, 
Tobago, from 1856 to 1865. Photograph courtesy 
Audrie Armstrong. 


Sir John Gorrie (1829-1892), Chief Justice of Trinidad (1886-1888) and of Trinidad and Tobago (1889-1892). 
Reproduced by permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Sir Henry Taylor (1800-1875), Senior Clerk, West 
India Department of the Colonial Office 
(1824-1872). Reproduced with permission from the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, UK. 


Loraine Geddes Hay (1847-1904), Treasurer of 
Tobago (1879-1885), author of A Handbook of the 
Colony of Tobago (1884), and first Commissioner of 


Tobago (1889-1892). Photograph courtesy David 
Hunt. 


Mr Stephen Spencer assembles his cattle mill at his home, Sandy River, Mason Hall, 1984. Each mill had three 
rollers, which were fitted together by cogs interlocking at the top. Each roller had a shaft which fitted into the holes 
of the covering piece (above right front) and into those of the base (bottom left). The shaft for the largest roller was 


attached to the part at the 
top (above left) into which 
the two long poles were 
bolted. (See picture of an 
assembled mill on the facing 
page.) Two animals went 
around in a circle turning 
the long poles, which turned 
the largest roller, which in 
turn moved the smaller 
rollers. The canes were fed 
into the mill between the 
rollers, and the expressed 
juice fell into the base with 
its grooved spout (at left and 
in bottom picture of facing 
page), and then into a 
container placed below it. 
Photographs by Susan Craig- 
James. 


Two views of a cattle mill, designed to be worked by two animals, one harnessed to each of the long poles, Belmont 
Estate, 1984. Photographs by Susan Craig-James. 


dates of the reports, the magistrates’ names and any 
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peasantry and there were no independent 

small farmers in Tobago. Smallholders existed, 
but the prevailing tendency among the freed 
people was a multiplicity of occupations, and 
metayage was swiftly becoming the dominant 
form of employment on the estates. 


Metayage in itself expressed the fact that the two 
main classes, the dominant class and the ‘labouring 
class’, to use the language of that time, had to make 
compromises. The planters could not convert the 
labourers to a class of proletarians dependent on 
wages, because they were increasingly obliged to 
give them access to land. Access to land allowed 
the labourers to spend more time and effort 
working on their own account than working for 
the planters. At the same time, the labourers could 
not acquire enough land to become independent 
of the estates. 

The segment of the hypothesis in Chapter 2 that 
relates to this chapter argues that there was no class 
or group of people able either to supply capital to 
upgrade and modernize the sugar industry, or to 
diversify the economy away from sugar production. 
Upgrading and modernizing sugar production is 
Option 1. Diversifying the economy is Option 2. 

Our focus here is on Option 2. The aim is to find 
out whether there were estate owners or owners of 
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tracts of land over 10 acres in extent, who produced 
crops other than sugar (Option 2A); and whether 
there was a class of smallholders producing crops 
other than sugar for subsistence and/or export 
(Option 2B). The search for answers involves four 
tasks. 

First, Section 1 examines the available data on 
smallholders for the period 1856-1875. These 
estimates are based on the Valuation or Assessment 
Rolls for property, which are the records of 
property owners and the valuation of their 
properties for the purpose of taxation. 

Second, we analyse the data from the Assessment 
Roll for 1881/1882, which has survived in its 
entirety. Although there were often complaints 
about the over-valuation of small properties and 
the under-assessment of large ones for taxation, 
the data yielded by this source are the best 
available estimate of the number, distribution, 
and ownership of holdings in Tobago in the 
1880s. 

The third task is to consider the extent of 
diversification of the economy away from sugar 
and its by-products, as this is reflected in the 
exports. 

Fourth, the chapter links the findings on the 
agrarian structure and diversification to the 
hypothesis. 
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Part Two: Tough Blades of Grass, 1838-1900 


1. SMALLHOLDERS IN TOBAGO, 
1855-1875 


Tn 1856 An Act for the Valuation of Lands, Tenements 
and Hereditaments was passed, to provide a 
uniform valuation of properties for purposes of 
taxation. Properties were assessed by valuators and 
given an annual assessed value (AAV). This value 
was an estimate of the amount per year for which 
the property could be rented. Sometimes, in the 
case of rented properties, it was the actual rent 
paid. The annual tax levied was usually a 
percentage of the AAV, as determined by the 
legislature. 

The privilege of voting was granted to those who 
owned or rented property of a specified value, or 
who met certain income criteria. The 1856 Act was 
used as a basis for identifying those qualified to 
vote and to be elected to the House of Assembly. 
By then it was generally acknowledged, even by 
the House of Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, that the franchise was far too restricted, 
since it excluded the majority of those who 
contributed directly to the revenue as property 
holders. Besides attorneys and managers of 
plantations with minimum salaries of £100 per 
annum, or lessees of estates paying an annual rent 
of £100, persons could qualify to vote by owning 
10 acres of cultivated land, or buildings worth an 
annual rent of at least £30. In 1855 the number of 
registered voters was 153, the same as for 1847.1 In 
1857 there were only 102 registered voters, 
although the Valuation Roll assessed 2,580 persons 
for taxation.2 This meant that very few people 
managed to own 10 acres of land, one of the 
lowest requirements. 

A new Franchise Act of 1861 was proclaimed in 
1862.3 At that time, the rate of assessment was £1 
per acre. Given that many small plots had houses 
or other buildings that formed part of the 
assessment, the maximum size of holdings valued 
at £5 was 5 acres. 


Table 5.1 gives summary statistics on the 
assessed properties in 1856 and 1861. There was a 
net increase of 437 properties, of which 428 were 
not sugar estates; but there was an increase of 450 
properties valued under £10. The growth in 
properties valued under £10 could have been the 
result of several factors: a more efficient procedure 
for registration; increased registration by small- 
holders; subdivision of properties sold earlier; or 
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the current acquisition of small properties. At any 
rate, in 1856, 89.6 per cent, and in 1861, 91.6 per 
cent, of all properties were valued at less than 
£10 per annum. An AAV of £10 (or at most 10 
acres) therefore was a high ‘threshold’ which 
relatively few property holders were able to 
cross. 


We have already seen that in 1856, 81.2 per cent 
of the properties were assessed at less than £5 per 
annum (Table 4.8). This suggests that in the 1850s 
an AAV of £5 (or at most 5 acres) was almost as 
difficult to reach as that of £10. 


There were changes over time. In 1871 Sir 
Cornelius Kortright, Lieutenant Governor, noted 
the existence of ‘a class of Freeholders’, whose 
property was assessed between £5 and £10 per 
annum, to whom the privilege of the vote should 
be extended. 


This class has of late years increased, and is composed 
of men as respectable and as capable of judging the 
merits of a candidate, as those who possess the 
privilege by virtue of a £10 rental.* 


The Attorney General, Charles Cadiz, estimated 
that the number to be added to the voters’ list by 
lowering the voting criteria to owners of properties 
valued £5 per annum would have been 217, so 
bringing the total number of voters to 362.° This 
estimate refers to men who were owners of 
property, or to those whose wives’ property 
allowed them to vote ‘in right of wife’. Women 
were not allowed to vote. 


By the 1870s a growing number of smallholders 
owned enough property to be independent of the 
estates. In 1873 when a central sugar factory was 
being discussed, Herbert T. Ussher, the Lieutenant 
Governor, confidentially reported that the labour 
for such a scheme would have to be attracted by 
the offer of lands for cultivation which, he expected, 
would meet with the planters’ ‘great disfavour, as 
tending to lessen the present arbitrary power now 
swayed by them over the labouring negro [sic] on 
the estates.’ However, he stated, the nucleus of 
such smallholders already existed: 


A small but independent and comparatively wealthy 
class of negro [sic] is already to be found in Tobago, 
possessed of comfortable houses, and small lots of 
land.° 


Three inferences are therefore suggested by the 
fragmentary data for the period 1855 to 1873. 


ee 


First, the overwhelming majority of holdings 
valued at less than £10 were assessed at less than 
£5 per annum, and therefore were likely to be less 
than 5 acres in extent, given that many properties 
had buildings which were part of the assessment. 


Second, fewer than 300 persons owned properties 
valued between £5 and £10. Third, the officials 


1856 
Properties 
No. Per cent 

Total no. of properties 2,550 100.0 
Properties valued < £10 2,286 89.6 
Properties valued > £10 264 10.4 
No. of sugar estates 60 — 
No. of other properties 2,490 — 


1861 Blue Book Report, enclosed. 


the case for the 1861 data. 


2. NOTES ON THE USE OF 
THE ASSESSMENT ROLL 


The Value of the Assessment Roll, 
1881/1882 


In 1881, as the crisis of the sugar economy 
deepened, the Tobago administration decided to 
revise its procedures for property valuation and 
taxation. Ordinance No. 9 of 1881 was passed, to 
provide for the assessment of properties every five 
years. The listing of properties and owners 
survives for 1881/1882, and it offers the best 
available source of statistics on landownership in 
Tobago for the 1880s. 

Four limitations of Assessment Rolls as sources 
of data on Caribbean smallholders are outlined by 
Veront Satchell, but most have little force in the 
Tobago case.” 

First, their users assume that only peasants were 
owners of small plots. This objection is valid, since 
teachers and others were petty landowners. As 
Chapter 4 has shown, this study does not equate 
petty landowning with the existence of a peasantry. 
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perceived that there was a rising stratum of 
smallholders who had become independent of the 
estates by the 1870s. 

The Assessment Roll, 1881/1882, provides detailed 
information on the ownership of real property a 
few years before the collapse of the sugar industry 
in 1884, and to these data we now turn. 


TABLE 5.1 Assessed Properties in Tobago, 1856 and 1861 


1861 1856-1861 
Properties Increase or 
decrease (no.) 
No. Per cent 
2,987 100.0 +437 
2,736 91.6 +450 
251 8.4 -13 
69 == +9 
2,918 _ +428 


Source: CO 285/80: Walker to Newcastle, 30 June 1862; extracted from Comparative Abstract of the Valuation Roll in Drysdale’s 


Note: The 1856 figures, given also in Table 4.8, treated properties over £10 as including those valued at £10, and this appears to be 


Second, Satchell cautions that the land on which 
taxes were paid was not always rural land. 
Fortunately, the Tobago data distinguish urban land. 

Third is the assumption that the lands listed on 
the Assessment Roll were all freeholds or lands 
in secure tenure. The Tobago Roll gives the 
names of the proprietors and occupiers of the 
properties, which allows us to distinguish owners 
from non-owners. 

The fourth limitation is that the number of plots 
does not correspond to the number of owners, and 
that the level of fragmentation and the number of 
occupiers are also important. The Tobago Roll 
allows us to identify both holdings and owners, 
and we can count those in each parish with more 
than one property. Most small plots had one or 
two named occupiers, and a few were listed as 
occupied by ‘various persons’. But the actual 
number of occupiers must remain unknown, and 
the same applies to the properties which Satchell 
examined from the deed books. 


For two reasons we could not use the deed books 
as a source of meaningful statistics, as Satchell 
recommends. First, the registration of deeds by the 
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freed people was often neglected, because of the 
cost. As many of these owners died intestate 
leaving unregistered property, the magistrates 
wrote of the increasingly precarious title of the 
plots that were being subdivided by their heirs. 
There were also never more than three barristers 
in Tobago between 1838 and 1884; sometimes, 
only one. In 1858, when the only barrister (the 
Attorney General) was Samuel H. Frederic Abbott, 
James Drysdale, the Lieutenant Governor, examined 
97 deeds of conveyance, all drawn by non- 
professionals. Many were unregistered, having 
been drawn incompetently. In 1883 C. L. Abbott, 
Abbott’s son who was also a barrister, testified to 
the Royal Commission on Public Revenue and 
other matters that high fees discouraged the 
registration of deeds and the making of wills, so 
that ‘if matters were brought to law almost one 
third of small properties at this moment would be 
escheated.”® Second, low registration is compounded 
by an incomplete record: not all the deed books for 
the nineteenth century were available. Thus, the 
Assessment Roll for 1881/1882 remains the best 
available source of data on property owning in 
Tobago in the 1880s. 


The Assessment Roll and the Method 
of Analysis 


Definition of Terms 


The term ‘property’ refers to all types of real estate 
on the Assessment Roll: land without buildings, 
house and land, shop or store alone, house alone, 
plantation, or any combination of these.’ 

The term ‘house alone’ refers to a property 
that consisted of a house only; the house-owner 
did not own the land on which the house was 
built. 

Some proprietors owned a house and the land 
on which it was built; such properties are termed 
‘homesteads’. Persons with one property only which 
was a homestead are called ‘homesteaders’. 

A ‘landed property’ is one consisting of land 
with or without buildings. A ‘landless property’ 
consists of one or more buildings (for example, 
house or house and shop), but the land was not 
owned by the proprietor. 

The terms ‘estate’ and ‘plantation’ are used 
interchangeably to refer to large holdings, their 
buildings, machinery and appurtenances. The 
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extent of most Tobago estates was hundreds of 
acres, as can be seen from the lists in Tables 4.10 
and 5.13. 


Method of Analysis 


On the Assessment Roll for each parish or town, 
properties with an AAV less than or equal to 
£210s per annum were listed separately from 
those valued above that sum, but only for the 
latter were the actual AAVs of the properties 
given. It would seem that, whereas in the 1850s 
one acre of land was assessed at £1,!° in the 1880s, 
judging from the acreages occasionally entered on 
the Assessment Roll, one acre of land was assessed 
at 10s (£1 = 20s). It is therefore possible that the 
size of holdings assessed under £10, and the 
meaning of the statistics, changed over time. 

The 1881/1882 statistics also cannot strictly be 
compared with data from previous censuses and 
reports, since there were small changes in the 
boundaries of both Middle and Leeward Districts. 


In this chapter, the data for the Windward, 
Middle and Leeward Districts, each comprising 
two or three parishes, are given. The districts are 
shown in Map 5.1. In the 1880s Plymouth was still 
officially regarded as the second town, but it had 
dwindled considerably in size and importance. In 
1874 the Governor-in-Chief called it an ‘insignificant 
village’, while the Lieutenant Governor saw it as ‘a 
miserable fishing hamlet, of about 400 inhabitants, 
with not an influential person in it’, and with only 
2 electors voting in 1871." Plymouth, with all the 
settlements except Scarborough, is therefore 
taken to be rural, and it is included in the tables 
for the Leeward District.” 

The assessment lists for each parish give two 
broad categories—those with property assessed at 
or below £2 10s, and those assessed above this 
amount. 

There are three basic ways of classifying the 
persons owning more than one property: 


1. those owning more than one assessed at or 
below £2 10s; 


2. those owning more than one assessed above 
£2 10s; 


3. those owning properties in both categories. 


In addition, some persons owned property in more 
than one parish or more than one district. 
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MAP 5.1 Tobago showing the District Boundaries, 1881/1882 


The computations were adjusted to take these 
four categories of persons owning more than one 
property into account. 

The assessors recognized that users of the Roll 
could be mistaken about people who had the same 
name. Therefore, in such cases they included 
middle names or distinguishing markers (for 
example, they inserted ‘African’ to distinguish 
migrants from Africa from West Indians with the 
same names). It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that where the same name appeared more than 
once it referred to the same person.’* 


Each proprietor is counted once only. Where an 
owner had more than one property and such 
holdings were assessed differently, the owner is 
counted in the highest assessment category for 
his/her property. All owners are accounted for in 
Table 5.14. 

This analysis uses the sex of proprietors as one 
basis of classification. It is certain that, both by 
inheritance and by purchase with their independent 
earings, many women owned property in their 
own right, although they were unable to vote on 


DISTRICT 
Windward 


Middle 
=a Leeward 


the basis of their property. In 1879 the Lieutenant 
Governor, Augustus Frederick Gore, recommended 
to the legislature the Married Women’s Property 
Ordinance, which guaranteed women the income 
or proceeds from any employment in which they 
were engaged separately from their husbands. The 
intention was to protect the interests of wives 
whose husbands were of ‘wandering dispositions’. 
Gore also noted in his Blue Book report for 1878 
that: 


... several cases had come to my knowledge in which a 
husband who had deserted his wife and family for 
years had returned from Trinidad or some other 
neighbouring Colony to take possession of her savings 
or any other little property she might have acquired 
by her industry during his absence." 


Given this law and the centrality of property in 
the distribution of power, status, comforts and 
wealth, sex is a key factor in the analysis of the 
data for 1881/1882. 


The data analysis was done by computer.’* The 
procedure used is simple. First, it examines the 
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overall distribution of properties. Next, it focuses 
on property owners at two levels: 


e those with holdings valued at or under £2 10s; 


e those with property above that sum but less 
than £10. 


This is followed by discussion on those with 
property valued at exactly £10, those assessed 
above £10, and those who were lessees and 
owners of estates, in that order. Thus, the chapter 
moves in sequence from the owners with the 
smallest properties to those with the largest. 


Fourteen lessees of estates did not own property 
outside of Scarborough, and so were not recorded 
as owners in the data set; however, they are 
included in the final count of proprietors in Table 
5.14, because of the importance of such lessees in 
the agrarian structure. 


3. THE ASSESSMENT ROLL, 1881/1882: 
PROPERTIES ASSESSED UNDER £10 


Summary Distribution of Properties 
Properties Valued at or under £2 10s 


A substantial minority, and in the Windward 
District a majority (57.4 per cent), of the properties 
assessed at or under £2 10s were houses alone. The 
range for the districts was from 57.4 to 27.9 per 
cent. The incidence of landed property was 
greatest in the Leeward District (71.5 per cent) and 
lowest in the Windward (42.4 per cent), while in 
the Middle District it was 62.0 per cent. As 
Chapter 4 shows, the acquisition of a house was 
the first rung on the ladder of property 
ownership, as the freed people tried to become 
independent of the estates. Therefore it is 
noteworthy that in 1882, for the whole island, 
36.2 per cent of the properties with lowest AAVs 
were houses on land that was not owned by the 
homeowners (Table A4.1). 


Most properties were owned by men. For 
Tobago, 70.2 per cent were so owned, but while 
the proportions for the Middle and Leeward 
Districts were very close (69.1 per cent and 68.2 
per cent, respectively), in the Windward District 
77.5 per cent of the properties had male owners 
(Table 5.2). 
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Thus, there were differences in the patterns of 
ownership of real property in houses and land 
between the districts, with the Windward District 
offering fewest opportunities for ownership of 
land. Gender was an important factor in these 
processes. 


Properties Valued over £2 10s and under £10 


In this category, the proportions of properties that 
were houses alone were far lower (ranging from 
15.2 to 26.9 per cent), but the Windward District 
again had the highest, and the lowest percentage 
of landed properties (Table A4.2). The ability of 
women to acquire properties at this level was also 
more circumscribed than for properties assessed at 
or below £2 10s, and this is consistent in all the 
districts, only 18.8 per cent of the properties being 
owned by women in contrast to 29.8 per cent at 
the lower assessment level (Table 5.2). 


In this and the previous category, the ownership 
of shops was largely in male hands (Table 5.2). 


For the properties valued at £10 or above, 92.8 
per cent were landed properties; houses alone fell 
to 2.4 per cent; and females owned 16.3 per cent 
(Table A4.3). 

Thus, the higher the value of the properties, the 
lower was the incidence of landlessness, and 
also the lower was the incidence of female 
ownership. 


Distribution of Landed Properties by Value 


Table A4.4 gives, for each district, the distribution 
of landed properties according to their AAV and 
the sex of their owners. The proportions of 
properties assessed at £5 or under ranged from 
86.7 per cent in the Windward District to 95.4 per 
cent in the Leeward. Although the Leeward 
District had 53.7 per cent of all landed properties, 
only 4.6 per cent of them were above £5 in value. 
For Tobago as a whole, 92.4 per cent of all landed 
properties were valued at £5 or under, while 79.6 
per cent were valued at or under £2 10s. Thus, we 
may infer from the last statistic that, since most 
landed properties had buildings which were part 
of the assessment, nearly 80.0 per cent of all 
landed properties comprised at most 5 acres. 
These summary distributions describe properties. 
The analysis now moves to the property owners. 
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TABLE 5.2 Distribution of Properties by District, Value and Sex of Owner (Percentages) 


Type of property Properties valued < £2 10s Properties valued > £2 10s 
and < £10 
Males Females Males Females 

Windward District 

Houses only TL 22.3 88.0 12.0 

Landed properties 77.2 22.8 80.0 20.0 

Other (shops, shops and 

houses) 100.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 

Total 77.5 (%) 22.5 (%) 82.8 (%) 17.2 (%) 
Middle District 

Houses only 71.5 28.5 80.6 19.4 

Landed properties 67.3 32.7 774. 22.6 

Other (shops, shops and 

houses) 91.7 8.3 60.0 40.0 

Total 69.1 (%) 30.9 (%) 77.5 (%) 22.5 (%) 
Leeward District 

Houses only 65.9 34.1 81.4 18.6 

Landed properties 68.9 81.1 83.9 16.1 

Other (shops, shops and 

houses) 100.0 0.0 83.3 16.7 

Not given 33.3 66.7 0.0 0.0 

Total 68.2 (%) 31.8 (%) 83.5 (%) 16.5 (%) 
Tobago 

Houses only 71.2 28.8 82.8 17.2 

Landed properties 69.4 30.6 80.9 19ST 

Other (shops, shops and 

houses) 95.2 48 80.8 19.2 

Not given 33.3 66.7 0.0 0.0 

Total 70.2 (%) 29.8 (%) 81.2 (%) 18.8  (%) 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882; based on Tables A4.1 and A4.2. 


Note: In this and all tables based on the Assessment Roll by district, the Middle District excludes Scarborough, and the Leeward 
District includes Plymouth. The counts for Tobago exclude Scarborough. 


Property Owners 


Landless Proprietors 


Table 5.3 gives the property owners who were 
landless as a proportion of all owners. In every 
district, the percentage of landless property owners is 
significantly higher for those assessed at or below 
£2 10s per annum than for those assessed above 
that sum. 


In the Windward District, the proportion 
landless at the lower level more than doubles the 
percentage points at the higher level (57.1 and 22.4 


per cent, respectively). In the Middle District, the 
comparable figure is trebled (35.3 and 11.9 per 
cent, respectively). In the Leeward District, the 
difference is least marked (27.4 and 16.2 per cent, 
respectively) (Table 5.3). 

For the properties valued at or below £2 10s, the 
between-district variations are also striking. More 
than half of the owners at Windward were landless 
(57.1 per cent); more than a third of those in the 
Middle District (35.3 per cent); and 27.4 per cent in 
the Leeward District (Table 5.3). Thus, the smallest 
proprietors had greatest scope for landowning in 
the most populous district, the Leeward. 
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TABLE 5.3 The Landless and Those with One House Only as Proportions of All Property Owners 
by District, Sex and Assessment Category 


Category 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Landless 
1 house only 
Property owners 


Place 


Windward District 
Middle District 
Leeward District 
Tobago 


Number 

Male Female 
267 82 
263 81 
469 142 
22 4 
20 4 
95 21 
259 113 
247 113 
714 341 
px 6 
17 4 
175 52 
273 151 
264 150 
1,025 522 
39 7 
29 5 
234 50 
799 346 
774 344 
2,208 1,005 
82 17 
66 13 
504 123 


% of property owners 


Total Male Female Total 
Windward District 
< £2.10s 
349 56.9 57.7 57:1 
344 56.1 57.0 56.3 
611 ox 
ral 
> £2.10s 7 
26 23.2 19.0 22.4 
24 21.1 19.0 20.7 
116 
Middle District 
< £2.10s 
372 36.3 33.1 35.3 
360 34.6 33.1 34.1 
1,055 
> £2.10s 
27 12.0 41,5 11.9 
21 9.7 TT. 9.3 
227 
Leeward District 
< £2.10s 
424 26.6 28.9 27.4 
414 25.8 28.7 26.8 
1,547 
> £2.10s 
46 16.7 14.0 16.2 
34 12.4 10.0 12.0 
284 
Tobago 
< £2.10s 
1,145 36.2 34.4 35.6 
1,118 Soul 34.2 34.8 
3,213 
> £2.10s 
99 16.3 13.8 15.8 
79 13.1 10.6 12.6 
627 


Summary of Landless Property Owners 


Landless owners 
(no.) 


375 
399 
470 
1,244 


Property owners Landless as % of 


(no.) property owners 
727 51.6 

1,282 SLA 

1,831 25.7 

3,840 32.4 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. Note: Persons with one house only are a subset of the landless. 


For all owners assessed above £2 10s, the 
Windward District had the highest rate of 
landlessness (22.4 per cent), followed by the Leeward 
(16.2 per cent) and the Middle (11.9 per cent) 
(Table 5.3). 

When all property owners are taken into 
account, landless proprietors were most prevalent 
in the Windward District and least so in the 
Leeward District, the range being 51.6 per cent in 
the former to 25.7 per cent in the latter. Further, in 
Tobago as a whole, 1,244 of the 3,840 property 
owners, or approximately one-third (32.4 per cent) 
were landless (Table 5.3, summary). 
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Among the propertied, the opportunity to advance 
beyond acquiring only a house increased as one 
moved away from the Windward District. All the 
evidence shows that land acquisition was 
particularly restricted in the Windward District. 
The proportion of owners with land was also 
greater among those with holdings assessed above 
£2 10s than among those rated below that sum. 

Table 5.4 examines the property owners as a 
proportion of the adult population of the districts. 
It shows a remarkable similarity in the pattern of 
property- and land-holding in the Middle and 
Leeward Districts, in contrast to the Windward. 


TABLE 5.4 Property Owning by District, Sex and Proportion of District/Island Population 
Aged 20 and over 


Category Number 
Male Female 
Property owners 564 163 
Landless proprietors 289 86 
Owning land 275 77 
District population aged 
> 20 1,036 1,045 
Property owners 889 393 
Landless proprietors 280 119 
Owning land 609 274. 
District population aged 
> 20 1,244 1,494 
Property owners 1,259 572 
Landless proprietors 312 158 
Owning land 947 414 
District population aged 
>20 1,763 2,188 
Property owners 2712 1,128 
Landless proprietors 881 363 
Owning land 1,831 765 
Island population aged 
>20 4,043 4,727 


% of district/island 


population aged > 20 
Total Male Female Total 
Windward District 
727 54.4 15.6 34.9 
375 27.9 8.2 18.0 
352 26.5 74 16.9 
2,081 
Middle District 
1,282 71.5 26.3 46.8 
399 22.5 8.0 14.6 
883 49.0 18.3 32.2 
2,738 
Leeward District 
1,831 714 26.1 46.3 
470 17.7 7.2 11.9 
1,361 53.7 18.9 34.4 
3,951 
Tobago 
3,840 67.1 23.9 43.8 
1,244 21.8 77 14.2 
2,596 45.3 16.2 29.6 
8,770 


Sources: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882, and Tobago Population Census Report, 1881. 


Note: Four owners whose property was not given are excluded from this table. 
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For the Windward District, since 34.9 per cent 
of the adults aged 20 and over owned property, 
we can infer from Row 1 of Table 5.4 that 65.1 per 
cent of them owned no property in land, houses or 
shops. The comparable figure in the other two 
districts was approximately 53 per cent. Row 3 of 
each section of the table allows us to infer that 
83.1 per cent of the adults at Windward owned 
no land, while the comparable figures for the 
Middle and Leeward Districts, respectively, were 
67.8 per cent and 65.6 per cent. For Tobago as a 
whole in 1882, 70.4 per cent of the adults owned no 
land (Table 5.4)."° 

The disparities, both within and between districts, 
when sex is taken into account, are also noteworthy. 
Forty-nine per cent of the adult males in the Middle 
District, and 53.7 per cent in the Leeward, were 
landowners while, for the adult females, the 
proportions were 18.3 and 189 per cent, 
respectively. In the Windward District, only 26.5 per 
cent of adult males owned land, and a mere 7.4 per 
cent of the women did so (Table 5.4). 


The disparities between male and female 
ownership in the Windward vis-a-vis the other 
districts hold for property owning in general. In both 
the Middle and Leeward Districts, 26 per cent of the 
adult women and over 71.0 per cent of the adult men 
were property owners. At Windward, however, 
only 15.6 per cent of the adult women and 54.4 per 
cent of the men owned property (Table 5.4). 


Owners of Homesteads (Persons with One 
Property Only) 


We have seen that noteworthy proportions of 
those who owned property in each district were 
landless, almost all of the landless being owners of 
one house only. 

Of those who owned land, the proportions owning 
one house on one plot of land (a homestead) only 
were remarkably high. The statistics on home- 
steaders given in Table 5.5 describe those who 
owned one property only. 

In the Windward District, of the landowners, 
79.4 per cent with land assessed at or under £2 10s 
were owners of only a homestead. Since the value 
of the house formed part of the assessment, all of 
these persons are likely to have held less than 5 
acres of land, the maximum acreage in this 
category. When the two higher assessment levels 
under £10 were grouped together, homesteaders 
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comprised 80.0 per cent of the property owners.” 
The pattern is clear and uniform: the 
overwhelming majority of those who owned land 
valued less than £10 were owners of single 
homesteads (Table 5.5). = 


In the Middle District, among those assessed at 
or under £2 10s there was the highest percentage 
of homesteaders (84.3 per cent). For landowners 
assessed between £2 10s and £10, the proportion of 
homesteaders was 73.1 per cent. In St. Andrew, 
one of its two parishes, were located most of the 
suburbs of Scarborough which, as we have seen in 
Chapter 4, attracted many migrants after 1838, in 
response to the availability of land and markets 
for agriculture. The ‘residential’ aspect of living 
near the capital may also have reinforced the 
prevailing tendency to have a homestead. 

In the Leeward District, the proportion of 
landowners assessed at or under £2 10s who had 
one homestead only was 68.0 per cent; and for 
landowners assessed above £2 10s and less than 
£10, the statistic was close: 69.4 per cent (Table 5.5). 


For Tobago, when the data in all sections of Table 
5.5 are combined, homesteaders comprised 74.4 per 
cent of all landowners assessed under £10. Therefore 
the majority of landed proprietors, even of the rising group 
of owners assessed between £5 and £10, were 
homesteaders (Table 5.5). 


Homesteaders Combined with the Landless 
with One House Only 


The data on homesteaders, and on those without 
land but with one house only, were expressed as 
percentages of the property owners in two 
categories: £2 10s or under; and over £2 10s but less 
than £10. Table 5.6 shows that, for the island as a 
whole, 83.0 per cent of the persons with properties 
assessed at £2 10s or under had one house only or one 
house on a plot of land. For the proprietors in the 
higher category, the figure was 73.8 per cent (Table 
5.7). The statistic for all proprietors assessed under 
£10 was 81.7 per cent."® 

The variations between the districts are 
important. For properties assessed at or under 
£2 10s, in the Windward District the landless with 
just a house far exceeded the homesteaders (56.3 
vis-a-vis 34.0 per cent); but this was reversed in 
the Middle District, where homesteaders were 54.6 
per cent and house-owners without land, 34.1 per 
cent (Table 5.6). 
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TABLE 5.5 Persons Owning One House on One Plot of Land Only as Proportion of Landowners, by 
District and Sex (Properties Assessed < £10 per annum) 


< £2.10s 
Male Female Total Male 
One homestead 154 54 208 29 
Totallandowners 202 60 262 36 
% oflandowners 76.2 90.0 79.4 80.6 
One homestead 379 197 576 50 
Totallandowners 455 228 683 65 
%oflandowners 83.3 86.4 84.3 76.9 
One homestead 492 272 764 95 
Totallandowners 752 371 1,123 135 
% oflandowners 65.4 73.3 68.0 70.4 
One homestead 1,025 523 1,548 174 
Totallandowners 1,409 659 2,068 236 
% of landowners 72.7 79.4 74.9 73.7 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


The comparable figures for the Leeward District 
were 49.4 per cent (homesteaders) and 26.8 per 
cent (owners of houses alone) (Table 5.6). 


Table 5.6 allows us to infer that, of all the 
districts, the Leeward afforded most opportunity 
for the smallest owners to acquire property other 
than one house or one homestead only, 23.9 per cent 
being in this group vis-a-vis 9.7 and 11.3 per cent in 
the Windward and Middle Districts, respectively.” 

At the higher assessment levels, in the 
Windward District there was a reversal of the 
pattern for the lower levels: the percentage points 
for homesteaders (58.4 per cent) more than doubled 
those for landless owners of one house only (24.7 
per cent). In all the districts, proprietors with one 
house only or one homestead only constituted 
over 70.0 per cent of the owners (Table 5.7). 

For Tobago as a whole, it is worth repeating that 
81.7 per cent of all proprietors assessed under £10 
were either landless with one house or were small 
homesteaders. 


> £2.10s and < £5 £5 < £10 
Female Total Males Female Total 
Windward 
District 
7 36 14 2 16 
11 47 16 2 18 
63.6 76.6 87.5 100.0 88.9 
Middle 
District 
13 63 40 11 51 
18 83 54 19 73 
72.2 75.9 74.1 57.9 69.9 
Leeward 
District 
19 114 25 6 31 
28 163 39 7 46 
67.9 69.9 64.1 85.7 67.4 
Tobago 
39 213 79 19 98 
57 293 109 28 137 
68.4 72.7 72.5 67.9 71.5 
Landowning by District 


Landowners by number of plots and AAV 
category are given for each district in Tables A4.5 
to A4.7. In the Windward and Middle Districts, 
95.8 and 96.8 per cent, respectively, of the smallest 
landowners had only one plot, while the figure for 
the Leeward District was 90.4 per cent. 


For all landowners in the category above £2 10s, 
the figures for those with one plot are (85.6, 84.0 
and 74.4 per cent for the Windward, Middle and 
Leeward Districts, respectively). Therefore, owner- 
ship of more than one plot of land was more likely 
to occur among those whose property was 
assessed above £2 10s than among those assessed 
under that figure. 


Overall, the prevailing tendency was ownership 
of one plot of land. For Tobago, only 9.6 per cent 
(247 persons) of all landowners had two or more 
plots of land and, of these, 169 were in the 
Leeward District (Tables A4.8, A4.7). 
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TABLE 5.6 Persons with One House Only and Homesteaders: Numbers and Proportions of Property 
Owners by District and Sex (Properties Assessed < £2 10s) 


Number 
Males Females 
Landless: 1 house only 263 81 
Homesteaders 154 54 
No. of property owners 469 142 


Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Landless: 1 house only 247 113 
Homesteaders 379 197 
No. of property owners 714 341 


Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Landless: 1 house only 264 150 
Homesteaders 492 272 
No. of property owners 1,025 522 


Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Landless: 1 house only 774. 344 
Homesteaders 1,025 523 
No. of property owners 2,208 1,005 


Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881 /1882. 


Moreover, for persons assessed at or below 
£210s, the Leeward District had the highest 
proportion of the landowners (54.3 per cent), 
while its share of the adult population was only 
45.1 per cent. The Windward District had a very 
low proportion of the landowners, 12.7 per cent, 
though its share of the adult population was 23.7 
per cent. The Middle District’s proportion, 33.0 per 
cent of the landowners, was in keeping with its 
share of the adults, 31.2 per cent (Table A4.9). 


An eyewitness account testifies that the highest 
incidence of landowning by small proprietors was 
in the Leeward District. In 1890 John McKillop, 
lessee of Bacolet Estate and a keen observer of 
the sugar industry, told the Tobago Metairie 
Commission that at Sandy Point (the Leeward 
District) where metayage was most prevalent, 


Every metayer’s house is on a lot of land—and quite 
respectable houses too. You will not find the same 
thing in the parts where the labourer has been 
working on the monthly wage entirely. At Sandy 
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% of property owners 


Total Males Females Total 
Windward District 
344 56.1 57.0 56.3 
208 32.8 38.0 34.0 
611 
88.9 95.1 90.3 
Middle District 
360 34.6 33.1 34.1 
576 53.1 57.8 54.6 
1,055 
87.6 90.9 88.7 
Leeward District 
414 25.8 28.7 26.8 
764 48.0 52.1 49.4 
1,547 
73.7 80.8 76.1 
Tobago 
1,118 35.1 34.2 34.8 
1,548 46.4 52.0 48.2 
3,213 
81.5 86.3 83.0 


Point that is most marked. The metayer has been able 
to buy a piece of land and to build a comfortable 
house and presents a more respectable appearance.” 


Table A4.9 allows us to infer that in the most 
populous Leeward District, which was the centre 
of the sugar industry, the owners of the smallest 
properties, by virtue of their numbers, their 
incomes from metayage and other pursuits, and 
the pressures they were able to exert on the 
planters, had been able to purchase land to a 
greater degree than in the other districts. 


Landowning by Sex 


When the data are considered by sex, female 
ownership within each assessment category 
declined more sharply than male ownership as the 
number of plots and the value of the land 
increased (Tables A4.4 to A4.8). Yet, although 
gender appears to have been interacting with the 
economic and political bases of landownership, 
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TABLE 5.7 Persons with One House Only and Homesteaders: Numbers and Proportions of Property 


Owners by District and Sex (Properties Assessed > £2 10s and < £10) 


Number 
Males Females 
Landless: 1 house only 19 3 
Homesteaders 43 9 
No. of property owners 73 16 


Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Landless: 1 house only 17 4 
Homesteaders 90 24 
No. of property owners 139 43 
Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Landless: 1 house only 29 5 
Homesteaders 
No. of property owners 213 42 

Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Landless: 1 house only 65 12 
Homesteaders 
No. of property owners 425 101 

Proportion of owners with 1 house or 1 homestead only 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


the overwhelming majority (90.5 per cent) of both men 
and women who could buy land had only one plot 
(Table A4.8). Thus gender did not determine the 
patterns of landownership. 


The £10 ‘Threshold’ 


The vast majority (83.9 per cent) of owners 
assessed above £2 10s, planters excluded, had 
properties valued below £10, as Table A4.10 
shows. It also shows that, although the Leeward 
District offered greatest opportunities to the 
smallest property owners, those who acquired 
holdings with an AAV above £2 10s were least 
able to acquire holdings worth more than £10. 
Only 9.5 per cent of the Leeward property owners 
crossed the £10 ‘threshold’, while the comparable 


% of property owners 


Total Males Females Total 
Windward District 
22 26.0 18.8 24.7 
52 58.9 56.3 58.4. 
89 
84.9 75.0 83.1 
Middle District 
21 122 9.3 11.5 
114 64.7 55.8 62.6 
182 
77.0 65.1 74.2 
Leeward District 
34 13.6 11.9 13.3 
145 56.3 59.5 56.9 
255 
70.0 714 70.2 
Tobago 
77 15.3 11.9 14.6 
311 59.5 57.4 59.1 
526 
74.8 69.3 73.8 


figure for the Windward and Middle Districts was 
17.2 and 15.3 per cent, respectively (Table A4.10). 

Tables 5.6 and 5.7 amply demonstrated that most 
of the proprietors assessed under £10 were either 
landless with one house only or homesteaders. 
Overall, 81.7 per cent of them fell into these 
categories. Thus, most proprietors with holdings 
valued under £10 had climbed only the lower 
rungs of the ladder of property acquisition by 
1882—they owned a house and no land or a house 
with land. 

When all proprietors are taken into account, only 
3.0 per cent of the total were assessed at £10 or 
above (Table 5.14). Therefore in 1882, for all but a 
small minority of property owners in Tobago, an 
AAV of £10 proved to be a threshold that was very 
difficult to cross. 
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4. THE ASSESSMENT ROLL, 1881/1882: 
PROPERTIES ASSESSED AT £10 
AND MORE 


Persons with Property Assessed at 
Exactly £10 


Some of the tables in this chapter distinguished 
the persons whose property was valued below £10 
from those with property valued above £10. As we 
consider the proprietors who crossed the £10 
threshold, it is useful to examine those who 
owned properties valued at exactly £10. 


There were only 20 such persons with land in 
Tobago, 12 of whom were in the Middle District. 
These 20 persons owned 21 plots of land. The 
composition of these owners is interesting. 


In the Windward District, the Scotsman John 
McCall who, until his death in March 1879, had 
been the largest landowner and resident merchant, 
was still recorded as owner of three working 
estates along with Little Tobago, an offshore 
island, and Lucy Vale, an estate abandoned since 
1828. Little Tobago and Lucy Vale together 
comprised 530 acres but, perhaps because they 
were not cultivated in sugar, their assessed value 
was only £10. McCall was also listed as owner of 
Irvine Hall, which was valued at £10. Thomas 
Blakely jun., a coloured merchant and owner of 
Alma Estate, owned an estate (listed as ‘land’) 
called Parrot Hall near Parlatuvier. Parrot Hall 
was valued at £10. 


The other owners of land valued at £10 in the 
Windward District were” as follows. Dublin 
Kerwood was a Roxborough shopkeeper with four 
properties, of which one was a ‘coconut walk’ 
(land planted only in coconuts) of some 6 acres; 
his home and his shop were both valued at £10. 
Peter McKenna was also a shopkeeper, and his 
residence was valued at £10. Dublin Murphy sen. 
was the owner and occupier of land assessed 
under £2 10s as well as land valued at £10.”! 
Kerwood, Murphy and McKenna were all 
upwardly mobile black men. The other owners 
were Louisa Thomas with Leith’s Grant, and 
James Davis with his residence at Richmond. 
Thus, the total for the Windward District was 7 
persons (6 men, 1 woman). 

In the Middle District, 10 of the 12 owners lived 
in St. Andrew’s parish; 10 possessed house and 
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land. Among these properties was Deal Fair 
Estate, owned by the heirs of Robinson Scobie, a 
black merchant who had died in 1856; in 1899 it 
became the Botanic Station. These Middle District 
owners included Elizabeth and Nancy Panting, 
each owning her residence in Rockley Vale; they 
belonged to a coloured merchant family. There 
were also: Frances Collier, from a coloured 
Scarborough family; James Crooks II, a member of 
a coloured family of planters and lessees of estates; 
and Thomas Bowles, coloured, of Riseland, who 
owned two plots of land with houses, and was 
joint trustee for two more similar properties and a 
shop. William J. Richardson, master carpenter and 
lessee of Sherwood Park Estate, owned his 
residence near the Fort. Thus, at least 7 of these 12 
properties were in the hands of coloured or black 
families involved with business and estates. 


The other owners in the Middle District included 
Jane Hooper at Fort Road; Robert William Piggott, 
at Scarborough Bay; James Phillip at Mesopotamia; 
and the heirs of Archibald Stewart at Lambeau; all 
of them owned a house and land. Finally, the 
estate of Douglas Charles had two houses and a 
house with land at Wilson Road, all of which 
together were valued at £10. 

In the Leeward District, the only landed 
proprietor was Dr. William Allen Purser, an Trish 
doctor, whose house and land at Indian Walk 
(Moriah), called ‘Babylon’, are so recorded. 

In the island as a whole, there were three other 
owners of property valued at £10. Two had 
properties on land they did not own. They were: 
Marina Hastie with her house at Kendal Place and 
John Wolf with a Roxborough shop. Finally, David 
W. Cowie, a Scots shopkeeper, owned two unnamed 
properties at Bethel, each valued £10. The total 
number of proprietors assessed at £10 was 
therefore 23. If planters and lessees of estates are 
excluded, they were 19 persons. 


Therefore, the owners of landed properties 
valued at £10 were not largely peasant proprietors 
rising from the ranks of the labouring class. A few, 
like Dublin Kerwood, Peter McKenna and Dublin 
Murphy «sen., certainly were, having acquired 
their properties via shopkeeping or agriculture; 
but more than half were either owners of large 
properties, or scions of families involved in 
business and planting. Our examination of these 
owners bears out what the voters’ registers and 
the statistics have broadly indicated: an AAV of 


£10 was a benchmark which most of the small 
proprietors were unable to attain. 


We are therefore justified in considering the 
smallholders to be those with property valued 
under £10. Our data also support Lieutenant 
Governor Kortright’s perception in 1871, that the 
rising ‘class of Freeholders’ that had ‘sprung up’ 
in recent years were those ‘whose property is of an 
annual value or rental of £5—and under £10. 0. 0.’ 


Owners of Holdings (Not Listed as 
Estates) Assessed over £10 


We turn next to the owners with properties valued 
over £10 that were not estates. If the planters and 
lessees of estates are excluded from this group, the 
number of these landowners was 40, as shown in 
Table A4.11.¥% In the Windward District, only 1 of 
these persons held property assessed above £30; 
and in the Middle and Leeward Districts 
combined, only 6 persons did so. 

In addition to the 40 landowners who were not 
planters or lessees of estates in this category, there 
was 1 landless male proprietor, which brings the 
total to 41 persons. 

For the island as a whole, 11 or 26.8 per cent of 
the 41 proprietors at this level were females (Table 
A4.11). 


Lessees of Estates 


Many of the owners, both resident and absentee, 
were not the occupiers of their estates. Lessees of 
estates therefore deserve attention. 

Some of them owned estates: J. H. B. Thomas 
owned Kendal Place and Belle Garden estates, 
but also leased Studley Park and Mt. Rose; 
Thomas Reid, a British merchant house, leased 
Roxborough and Invera (also called Inverawe) estates, 
but owned Hope, Courland and Dunveygan; Dr. 
R.B. Anderson, joint owner with his brother of 
Castara, leased Grafton; James McCall, joint owner 
with the heirs of his brother John of several 
estates, was also lessee of Carnbee; John Spicer, 
master mariner, owned Shirvan and Bon Accord, 
but leased Pigeon Point; Hermitage, a property of 
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300 acres owned by the Davidsons of Scotland, 
was occupied by the heirs of John McCall; and 
“McCall and others’ occupied Hampden, a small 
leeward estate. 

Some of the leased properties were not listed on 
the Assessment Roll as estates (Greenhill, Hermitage, 
Hampden, for example), and are therefore counted 
as ‘land’ in the tables. Nevertheless, the occupying of 
these less-developed estates by lessees was part of 
the strategy for accumulation of the resident 
planters and would-be planters. 


Leasing was an important stepping stone to 
ownership of estates for people of all colours. 
Some of them, like Ebenezer Henderson, a 
coloured merchant leasing Courland, or Joseph 
Benjamin Price, a Barbadian coloured veterinary 
surgeon leasing Woodlands, were also investing in 
business. Others were working their way up in the 
planting career. These included John McKillop, a 
Scotsman who began in 1863 as engineer on 
Castara Estate and who leased Bacolet in 1880; and 
Walter Sladden, another Briton, who began in 
1845 as an overseer on Orange Valley Estate and 
became lessee of Shirvan and Cromstain. In the 
1880s, William J. Richardson, a master carpenter 
who leased Sherwood Park, was hailed as a 
successful rising planter. Still others, like Patrick 
Biggart, a black man renting Clapham and Bon 
Accord, and Alexander Nora Henry, a black bailiff 
who was joint lessee of Golden Lane Estate, 
worked some of the smaller or cheaper estates. 
Henry owned Golden Lane by 1902. 

Table 5.8 gives the available data. Absentee 
white lessees occupied properties with the highest 
average AAV, followed by resident whites, 
coloureds and blacks in that order, with the mean 
value for blacks significantly below the overall 
mean. All the lessees were male. 

Most of the leased plantations were in the 
Middle and Leeward Districts, with 16 and 17 
properties, respectively, while in the Windward 
District there were only 3. Lessees who were not 
owners of estates occupied 27 of the 36 leased 
estates. Six of the 28 lessees were estate owners, 
which leaves 22 persons who leased but did not 
own estates. 
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TABLE 5.8 Lessees of Tobago Estates by Colour of Lessees and Mean Assessed Value 


of Estates, 1881/1882 
Absentee Resident Coloureds Blacks Not known Total 
whites whites 
No. of lessees 2. vA 7 5 7 28 
% of lessees TA 25.0 25.0 17.9 25.0 100.0 
No. of estates 3 10 11 5 e 36 
% of estates 8.3 27.8 30.5 13.9 19.4 99.9 
Total AAV of estates (£) 610 1,065 1,145 400 530 3,750 
Mean AAV of 
estates (£) 203.3 106.5 104.1 80.0 75.7 104.2 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 
Notes: 


4 Where two estates were worked together, each one is counted in the number of estates. 


Estate Owners 


We now examine the owners of estates, some of 
whom had their property in more than one district. 


The concentration of estates in few hands was 
most pronounced in the Windward District where 
there were 17 estates worked as 14, with 7 owners 
of whom 4 were joint owners. Ownership was 


exclusively male and almost entirely white. The 
mean value of the properties was £200 14s. (See 
Table 5.9.) 

In the Windward District, John McCall, Scots 
merchant, planter and estate attorney, owned 4 
estates wholly and another 7 jointly with his 
brother James. The jointly held McCall estates had 
the highest mean AAV (Table 5.9). 


TABLE 5.9 Windward District: Owners, Number and Value of Estates, 1881/1882 


Owner(s) No. of AAV or 
estates mean 
AAV (£) 
Dr. James G. and Dr. 1 120 
Richard B. Anderson 
John McCall ~ 4(3) 125 
John and James McCall 7 (5) 308 
Brutus Murray 1 150 
Robert H. Pile 2 275 
James H. B. Thomas 2 95 
Total 17 (14) 200.7 


Remarks (including the name(s) of 
the estate(s)) 


English physicians, druggists and merchants; residents; 
Castara Estate. 

Scottish resident planter, merchant and estate attorney; 
died in 1879. See the McCall/Gillespie estates in Table 5.13. 
James McCall: Scottish resident planter and merchant. See 
Table 5.13. 

Coloured; former metayer, then estate manager; Pembroke 
Estate. 

White; resident in Barbados; owned Invera and 
Roxborough estates; the latter was the scene of the 
Belmanna uprising, 1876. 

Resident; born in Grenada; master carpenter, shop owner; 
estate attorney for Thomas Reid and Co., British merchants; 
owned Kendal Place and Belle Garden estates. 


Total (£) is mean AAV of the units. 


Sources: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882; sundry records for the remarks. 


Note: 


* Numbers in brackets indicate the consolidation of holdings into fewer units. Where the owner had more than one estate, their 


mean assessed value is given. 
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In the Middle District, there were 22 estates (worked 
as 21); there was less consolidation of holdings 
than in the case of the McCall estates in the 
Windward District. The mean value of the estates was 
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£121 16s, by contrast with £200 14s at Windward. 
This suggests estates of smaller size and/or lower 
capitalization than those at Windward. There were 
two female proprietors, one a joint owner (Table 5.10). 


TABLE 5.10 Middle District: Owners, Number and Value of Estates, 1881/1882 


Owner(s) 


Thomas Blakely jun. 
Craig Castella and 
Elizabeth Boggett 
Robert Crooks 

A. M. Gillespie and Co. 


William Gordon 
James Hackett 


Robert Hutchinson 
Walter Irvine II 

Heirs of Frederick Keens 
James Kirk sen. 


Estate of Mary Kitson 
John McCall and others 
Heirs of Piggott 

Thomas Reid and Co. 
Heirs of Robinson Scobie 


Estate of William Ward 
Total 


No. of 
estates 


(3)° 


1 


1 
22 (21) 


AAV or 
mean 
AAV (£) 


100 


130 


35 


79 


100 
100 


80 
200 
70 
119 


70 
283 
60 
100 
10 


150 
121.8 


Remarks (including the feaniets of 
the estate(s)) 


Coloured merchant; also owned Parrot Hall 
Estate, which was listed as ‘land’ in 1882; Alma 
Estate. 

Castella was a black man, a former merchant’s 
clerk; owned Mt. St. George Estate; also owned 
Providence Estate in the Leeward District. 
Coloured; owned Breeze Hall Estate; also 
owned Milford (leeward estate). 

British merchant house; biggest creditor to 
Tobago planters; Sherwood Park and Carnbee 
estates. See Table 5.13. 

Resident; Calder Hall Estate. 

Hackett was a black man, formerly enslaved; 
carpenter and shopkeeper who became a 
planter; owned Belmont; also owned Les 
Coteaux (leeward estate). 

UK resident; Cradley Estate. 

UK resident; Bacolet Estate.”4 

Deceased white resident; Concordia Estate. 
Resident Scotsman; died 1874; owned twelve 
tracts of land of which six were estates. In this 
district, his estates were Studley Park with Mt. 
Rose (Montrose) attached, Mesopotamia and 
Smithfield. 

Friendsfield Estate. 

Leading planters and merchants; partners with 
A. M. Gillespie and Co. See the list of the 
McCall/Gillespie estates in Table 5.13. 
Lowlands Estate; owned in 1809 by Elphinstone 
Piggott, Chief Justice; heirs resided in the UK. 
British merchant house owning three estates in 
1882; Hope Estate. 

Black merchant; Deal Fair Estate, later the 
Botanic Station. 

Coloured family; Mt. Pelier Estate. 


Total (£) is mean AAV of the units. 


Sources: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882; sundry records for the remarks. 


Notes: 


* Numbers in brackets indicate the consolidation of holdings into fewer units. Where the owner had more than one estate, their 


mean assessed value is given. 


® Mt. Rose Estate, classified as ‘land’ on the Assessment Roll, is counted here as an estate since it was worked jointly with Studley 


Park Estate. 
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In the Leeward District there were 35 estates 
worked as 33. Only among the estates owned by 
A. M. Gillespie and Co., the McCalls’ partners, 


was there consolidation of holdings; they owned 9 
estates, worked as 7. The mean AAV of the 
leeward estates was £121 12s (Table 5.11). 


TABLE 5.11 Leeward District: Owners, Number and Value of Estates, 1881/1882 


Owner(s) No. of 
estates 
George Agard 1 
Benjamin Alleyne sen. 1 
Craig Castella 1 
Robert Crooks 1 
Davidson and others +) 
Mary Ann Des Vignes 1 
A. M. Gillespie and Co. and 9 (7) 


A. M. Gillespie and others 


James Hackett L 
Frances Keens 5 
James Kirk sen. 2 
John James Kitson 1 
Heirs of Gordon Turnbull 1 
Macdougall ~ 
Duncan Macgillivray 1 
Thomas Reid and Co. 2 
Thomas Lewis Rowe 1 
John Spicer 2 
Tom and others i 
Total 35 (33) 


AAV or 
mean 
AAV (£) 


250 
40 
150 
75 
84 
60 


177 


200 


76 


115 
100 
180 

50 
110 
280 
120 


40 
121.6 


Remarks (including the name(s) of 
the estate(s)) 


Coloured merchant; migrant from Barbados; 
Buccoo Estate. 

White resident; owned Culloden Estate; 
managed Charlotteville Estate. 

Black planter; Providence Estate. 

Coloured resident; Milford Estate. 
Aberdeen lawyers; owned Pigeon Point, Old 
Grange, New Grange and Grafton estates. 
Resident white; Craig Hall Estate; owned 
large property at Mt. Dillon. 

Also owned Cromstain Estate, listed as 
‘land’ on the Assessment Roll. Value of 
Roselle Estate was not given; therefore the 
average is based on values for 6 working 
units. Estates are listed in Table 5.13. 

Black; formerly enslaved; Les Coteaux 
Estate. 

Coloured; widow of James Henry Keens, 
British merchant and former President of the 
Legislative Council, who died in 1878; 
Golden Grove, Kilgwyn, Cove, Friendship 
and Clapham estates. 

Scots planter; died 1874; Highlands and 
Woodlands estates. 

Resident family; Arnos Vale Estate. 
Coloured family; Runnemede Estate. They 
also owned Adelphi, not listed as a working 
estate in 1882. 

Scots attorney for A. M. Gillespie and Co.; 
Franklyns Estate. 

British merchants; Courland and 
Dunveygan estates. 

Resident white from Barbados; Mt. Irvine 
Estate. 

Englishman; master mariner; Shirvan and 
Bon Accord estates. 

Black owners; Golden Lane Estate. 


Total (£) is mean AAV of the units. 


Sources: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882; sundry records for the remarks. 


Note: 


4 Numbers in brackets indicate the consolidation of holdings into fewer units. Where the owner had more than one estate, 


their mean assessed value is given. 
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TABLE 5.12 Tobago: Ownership of Estates by Colour and Sex of Owners, and Number and Mean Value (£) of Estates, 1881/1882 


No. of Absentee whites Resident whites Coloureds Blacks Colour not known Total 
estates 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females Total 

1 3 — 7 1 5 —_ 2 iL 1 1 18 3 21 
2 1 — 1 — 1 — 2 — 1 — 6 — 6 
3 1 _— — — — — — — — — 1 — 1 
4 1 — —_ — — — — — — — 1 — 1 
5 oo _- — — — 1. — — — — — 1 1 
6 — —- 1 - = — — = — — — 1 — 1 
7 —_ = — = =* = > a rm = — =, — 
8 = ne = ges 5 = nas = = eas as _ = 
9 _ aa = ey os, _ = —_ = = = = — 

10 — — — — —_ — —_ — _ — — _- — 

11 1 —- — — — — —_ — _ — 1 — 1 

12 — a — — — —_— —_ — — — — — — 

13 —_ — — _— —_ — — — _ — — — — 

14 — — 2 —_— = — — — — — 2 — 2 

Total 

owners 7 0 11 1 6 1 4 1 2 1 30 4 34 

No. of 

estates 23 (21) 29 (25) 12 6 4 74 (68) 

Mean 

AAV 

(£) 137.8 166.0 110.0 105.0 90.0 137.9 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


Note: The mean AAV for estates of absentee whites is based on data for 20 working units, because of consolidation of holdings and no data on Roselle Estate. 
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Table 5.12 summarizes the data on the owners of 
estates, categorizing by both colour and sex. The 
number of owners includes joint owners where 
these are given. Where the owners are the heirs of 
someone, or are a group of persons such as a 
company, the property is counted under the name 
of the person bequeathing, or under the principal 
of the company or group. Although many 
properties listed as ‘land’ were large estates 
abandoned or rented, with the exception of one 
estate, the analysis is based only on the land 
recorded as plantations.* 


The concentration of 25 plantations, one-third 
of the total, in the hands of John and James 
McCall (with 14) and their partners, A. M. 
Gillespie and Co. (with 11), is remarkable, as is the 
fact that 19 whites (55.9 per cent of the owners) 
owned 52 (70.2 per cent) of the estates. The mean 
AAV of the estates was highest for the resident 
whites, followed by the values for the absentee 
whites, coloureds and blacks in that order 
(Table 5.12). 

The pattern of female ownership is consistent 
with the rest of the data. Since ownership by 
women decreased with the value of the 
properties, we find only four women among the 
owners of estates. With the exception of Mrs 
Frances Keens, the widow of James Henry Keens 
who had been a merchant, planter and President 
of the Legislative Council, no woman owned more 
than one estate. Mrs Keens owned five. 


The Windward District and the 
McCall/Gillespie Estates 


The pattern of landholding in the Windward 
District differed substantially from that of the 
Middle and Leeward Districts. The absence of 
villages off the estates by 1853, the highest levels 
of landlessness, the greatest concentration of 
landownership, the clearest disparity between the 
sexes in ownership, and the highest average value 
of the estates, were all found in the Windward 
District. Some of these patterns were related to the 
district’s isolation. The planters successfully 
combined to sell as little land as possible to the 
labourers. This was in contrast to the Leeward and 
Middle Districts, where, by virtue of access to 
markets and more opportunities for income- 
earning, the labourers had been able to exercise 
more power against the planters, and had made 
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greater inroads into ownership of small properties 
by 1882. 


The Windward District was important for the 
consolidation of the power of John and James 
McCall, Scots residents. The McCall brothers— 
John, James and William—had shops on their 
estates and also ran John McCall and Co., one of 
the largest merchant houses in Scarborough. The 
McCalls were partners with A. M. Gillespie and 
Co., London merchants, and this combine exercised 
enormous control over Tobago’s sugar economy.” 


The McCall and Gillespie firms were separate 
entities and the McCalls owned property as 
individuals; however, all their estates must be 
considered together. When the estates were sold in 
the Encumbered Estates Court after Gillespie and 
Co. crashed on 9 April 1884, William and John 
George McCall (John McCall’s son) filed a petition 
asking that the windward estates belonging to the 
McCalls be kept separate from the leeward ones, 
many of which were in the name of A. M. Gillespie 
and Co.; the McCalls also asked that the losses of 
some estates not be put against the profits of others. 
However, the affairs of the McCalls and Gillespies 
were so closely intertwined in Tobago that the 
Commissioners of the Court ruled against the 
petition.* 

Eleven windward estates were owned by John 
and James McCall, who had been financed by A. 
M. Gillespie. From 1863 Gillespie became McCall’s 
consignee. John and James McCall were also part- 
owners of many of the leeward estates listed as 
owned by Gillespie. During his lifetime John was 
attorney for the leeward estates, and he appointed 
the managers; he was also a shareholder in the 
ships owned by Gillespie. In 1884 James McCall 
was a shareholder in Gillespie’s ships, receiving 
8/64ths of the profits on the Maggie, the Planter, 
and the Tobago, and 1/4th of the profits on the 
Tobago Charles.” 

Table 5.13 lists the McCall/Gillespie estates. It 
shows how extensive were their holdings and how 
intertwined was their ownership. 

The rise of the McCalls and the consolidation of 
their power in Tobago were largely due to the 
energy of John McCall (c.1824-1879). McCall 
arrived in Tobago from Ayr in Scotland in 1843 or 
1844 as a young overseer on one of the estates that 
he subsequently owned. By 1860, according to 
Lieutenant Governor James Drysdale, he was 
‘Attorney for several of the largest and best Estates 
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in the Island’.*° He was also attorney for several In the 1860s, with the help of A. M. Gillespie, 
British merchant houses and agent for Phoenix then a sole trader, he and his brother James began to 
Fire and Life Assurance Co. buy into many of the estates which they managed. | 


TABLE 5.13 The McCall/Gillespie Estates 


Name of estate Acreage Owners and remarks 
. Windward estates 
Betsy’s Hope 1,317 John and James McCall owned all these 11 windward 
Charlotteville 1,833 estates. In the 1860s, Dr. Patrick Mitchell McKenzie had 
: Goldsborough and Goodwood 2,391 been part-owner of Betsy’s Hope, Richmond, Glamorgan 
King’s Bay 943 and Goldsborough, but he sold his shares to John 
Lure 969 McCall before his death. 
Richmond, Glamorgan and Bushey 1,918 
’ Park 
Speyside and Trois Riviéres 2,021 Speyside and Trois Riviéres included Goat Island and 


Little Tobago, two offshore islands. 


Leeward estates 


Auchenskeoch and Carnbee 610 Ownership of these six estates was in undivided shares: 
Appendage 5/12 by John McCall, and after his death by his trustees; 
Mary’s Hill 270 2/12 by James McCall; 5/12 by Alexander M. Gillespie 
. Prospect and Orange Valley 519 and his sons, William and Colin Gillespie. 

Whim 395 

Burleigh Castle and Spring Garden 733 Ownership of these four estates was in undivided 

Orange Hill and Amity Hoope 764 shares: 1/4 by John McCall, and after his death by his 


trustees; 1/8 by James McCall; 1/2 by Alexander, 
William and Colin Gillespie; and 1/8 by Alexander 
Kincaid McKenzie, John McCall, James McCall and 
William McCall, executors of Patrick Mitchell McKenzie, 


; deceased. 
Total (21 estates) 14,683 All these were sold in the Encumbered Estates Court 
(EEC), London, in 1887. 
Other estates 
Adventure and Roselle 350 These six estates were owned by A. M. Gillespie and Co. 
Cromstain 240 in 1881/1882, and not sold in the EEC in 1887. Acreage 
Indian Walk 457 for Indian Walk is taken from the records of the EEC for 
Sherwood Park 212 1874 when the estate was sold. 
| Carnbee Not given 
Riseland Not given Riseland was owned by John McCall and others in 
; 1881/1882, and not sold in the EEC in 1887. 
Total (7 estates) Total acreage is not given because of incomplete data. 


Sources: The Tobago Chronicle and Royal Gazette, 16 Apr. 1869, Voters’ List; CO 441/18/1 Pt. 2, Particulars, Deeds, and Affidavit of 
William and Colin McAndrew Gillespie, 20 July 1885. For the plantations listed as Other Estates (except Indian Walk), the acreages 
are taken from The National Archives of Trinidad and Tobago: Tobago Protocol of Deeds, 1878-1888, Indenture between John 
Young and Thomas Blakely jun. and Ebenezer Henderson, 1 Aug. 1887, entered 3 Sept. 1887, fols. 523-27. Young was the public 
accountant who served as Receiver for A. M. Gillespie and Co. Proceedings for the sale of the McCall/Gillespie estates began in 1885. 


Notes: 

* John McCall devised all his real estate to his executors and trustees: James, William, and John George McCall, and William 
Gillespie. 

» Two other estates, Calder Hall and Cinnamon Hill, comprising 200 acres, were sold to Thomas Blakely jun. and Ebenezer 
Henderson by the indenture of 1 Aug. 1887 in the sources recorded above, but the legal position of the McCalls and Gillespies 
regarding them is not clear from the documents reviewed. 

“ In these records Lure Estate is listed alone. In Table 5.9 it is counted with Invera Gordon Estate, as listed on the Assessment Roll. 
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By 1866 Cornelius Kortright, the Lieutenant 
Governor, stated that John McCall was ‘the largest 
landed proprietor in the Island and exercises 
unlimited influence in the Windward District." In 
1874 Herbert T. Ussher, Kortright’s successor, 
confidentially commented on ‘the continuity of the 
line [of estates] which Mr McCall has been trying 
to maintain to Windward.” Shortly before his 
death, McCall declared himself to be ‘the owner or 
attorney of 33 Estates in this Colony’, with hundreds 
of labourers in his employ.” 

John McCall resided at Betsy’s Hope, one of the 
bigger windward estates, and his windward 
properties were a major base on which his 
enterprise was built. They were larger and higher 
in assessed value, and far more profitable than 
many of the leeward estates, which is why his 
heirs protested strongly against combining the 
windward and leeward accounts. In 1883, despite 
the Sugar Depression, Betsy’s Hope made a profit 
of ‘over £10,000’, Richmond and Glamorgan, 
£6,429, Goldsborough, £4,922, and Lure ‘over 
£431’; King’s Bay lost over £2,000.*4 

The exceptional level of landlessness in the 
Windward District, the limited opportunities for 
both males and females who acquired land to own 
large or multiple holdings, and the high 
concentration of estates in the hands of a few 
planters are related factors. They reinforce the 
picture of the district in Chapter 4, which showed 
that by 1855 there were only 27 freeholds, and that 
the majority of the population were tenants in 
insecure forms of tenure. 

Why was the control of the planters so much 
greater in the Windward than in the other 
districts? 

The answer lies, first, in the relative lack of 
alternatives to estate labour or metayage for those 
who could not or did not emigrate from the 
district. Nearer the towns there was greater access 
to markets and services, and the bargaining power 
of the labourers in the Middle and Leeward 
Districts was enhanced by their having more 
economic options. 

Second, because of its lower population density, 
the Windward District relied heavily on imports 
of labourers until the 1880s. The district received 
two-thirds of the 292 Liberated Africans brought 
to Tobago in 1851 and 83 of the 225 arriving in 
1862. In addition, the planters steadily recruited 
Barbadian labourers. The exact extent of this 
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Barbadian recruitment is not fully known. 
Between August 1834 and April 1843, only 6 
Barbadians had migrated to Tobago, but between 
1845 and 1846 there were 600; another 600 arrived 
in 1847, and over 200 in 1852.* In 1871 Kortright 
stated that the 834 natives of Barbados reported 
in the census had been introduced in the past 
decade; in 1870 he estimated that 500 Barbadian 
labourers had been imported to Tobago in the 
previous two or three years. Another 200 arrived 
in 1875. In 1870 a Mr Chandler was officially 
appointed Agent for Tobago in Barbados to recruit 
labour, but this was found to be difficult, because 
of the resistance of the Barbados planters and 
the low wages in Tobago. However, many of the 
immigrants prior to 1870 had been privately 
recruited and, as Charles Cadiz, the Attorney 
General, commented, this was ‘subject to no 
regulations.”’ After 1870 private immigration 
schemes continued. In 1877, 131 Barbadians arrived; 
of these, 80 persons went to Windward, 10 
having been imported by J. H. B. Thomas for 
Invera and Roxborough estates, and 70 by John 
McCall for Goldsborough, Richmond and Betsy’s 
Hope.* 

It is reasonable to infer that the windward 
planters had much recourse to migrant labour, 
and that this helped to account for the enhanced 
ability of the planters to control landownership.” 


Landlessness and the ‘Belmanna War’, 1876 


The relative landlessness of the labourers was one 
of the factors contributing to the rebellion of 
1 May 1876 in the Windward District. During the 
upheaval the police, under the leadership of 
Corporal James Henry Belmanna, killed a 
Barbadian woman, Mary Jane Thomas, and 
injured a Barbadian man. Belmanna was brutally 
murdered, and other police officers were injured 
in revenge for the actions of the police. The 
Roxborough Court House was stoned, and there 
were uprisings on Roxborough, Goldsborough, 
Richmond, and other estates. So great was the 
planters’ fear for their lives and property that, like 
the Jamaican planters after the Morant Bay 
rebellion of 1865, they chose to give up the 
representative Constitution in favour of Crown 
Colony government, in the hope that a stronger 
imperial presence would protect their lives and 


property. 


> 


The ‘Belmanna war’, as Tobagonians call it, 
followed closely on news of the Confederation 
Riots in Barbados in 1876. Col. R. W. Harley, the 
Lieutenant Governor, stated that the rioters were 
not the migrants who had arrived from Barbados 
in 1876, but ‘Creoles and immigrants of former 
years’. Thus, the roots of the rebellion were in the 
local conditions of the district: among them, low 
wages, the truck system, high costs of medical care 
at the hands of the unpopular doctors Richard and 
James Anderson, and the land question.” 


According to Harley, the rebellion showed that 
the black people had made ‘secret plans’ ‘by 
which to possess the lands themselves, and this 
the disclosures in connection with the recent riots 
make but too clear.’ In his Blue Book Report for 
1876, Harley plainly observed that the workers 
had said that the riots were to obtain increased 
wages, 


... but the subsequent events disclosed that a latent 
feeling of discontent had existed in the District, for 
some time, and there was sufficient evidence to show 
that there was a plot to effect a rising and get rid of the 
Whites and seize the Estates.” 


The evidence for the plot is not given, but Harley 
reported that ‘some two or three’ to whom he had 
spoken during the riots wanted Crown lands for 
rent or purchase.“ Given the evidence on 
landlessness in this chapter, and the fact that the 
rebellion was planned in the Windward District, 
the desire for land cannot be dismissed as a factor 
contributing to the upheaval. 


5. AGRARIAN STRATIFICATION IN 
TOBAGO, 1881/1882 


Summary of Findings on 1881/1882 


The main conclusions of the analysis for 
1881/1882 are as follows. 


1. At the lowest assessment level, 36.2 per cent 
of the properties were houses on land not 
owned by the homeowners. The incidence of 
such ‘landless houses’ declined to 17.4 per 
cent for properties assessed above £2 10s and 
below £10. Among properties with AAV equal 
to or above £10, there were only 4 ‘landless 
houses’ or 2.4 per cent of the properties. 


10. 


11. 


Agrarian Structure and Diversification, 1856-1900 


For the whole island, 92.4 per cent of all landed 
properties were valued at £5 or less, while 79.6 
per cent were valued at or under £2 10s. 


. Where property owners were concerned, the 


incidence of landlessness was highest in the 
Windward District and lowest in the Leeward. 
For Tobago as a whole, 32.4 per cent of all 
property owners were landless. 


. Overall, 70.4 per cent of Tobago’s adult 


population (aged 20 and over) owned no 
land in 1882. 


. Of the landed proprietors, the overwhelming 


majority, even of the rising group of in- 
dependent small farmers, owned a homestead 
only. Overall, 74.4 per cent of landowners 
assessed under £10 were homesteaders. 


. Among the owners of the smallest plots of land, 


the Leeward District was disproportionately 
represented; in it were 54.3 per cent of the 
landowners, but only 45.1 per cent of the adult 
population. The Windward District, with 23.7 
per cent of Tobago’s adults, had only 12.7 per 
cent of the landowners with the smallest 
holdings. 


. Owners of property assessed over £2 10s 


were more likely to have more than one plot 
of land than owners assessed under that 
figure. Only 9.5 per cent of all landowners had 
more than one plot of land, and the majority of 
these were in the Leeward District. 


. Property assessed at £10 constituted a 


threshold that only a small minority of 
proprietors could cross. 


. Most of the owners of property valued at £10 


were owners of large properties or scions of 
families in business and planting. Only a 
small number were people rising from the 
ranks of the labouring class. 

The estates leased by absentee whites had 
the highest mean assessed value (but the 
number was only 3); the mean values of the 
estates leased by resident whites, coloureds 
and blacks were ranked in descending order 
after those of the white absentees. 

The concentration of estates in a few hands 
was most marked in the Windward District, 
where there was also greatest consolidation 
of such holdings. The mean AAV of the 
Windward estates was higher than that of the 
estates in the Middle and Leeward districts. 
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12. The Windward estates were important for 
the consolidation of the power of John 
McCall and Co., and for their partnership 
with A. M. Gillespie and Co. of London. 

13. The high degree of ‘propertylessness’ in the 
Windward District was related to: 


e its distance from markets and from 
diverse opportunities for income- 
earning for the labourers; 


e its reliance on imported labour, which 
gave the planters more control over the 
labour supply than in the other districts. 


Landlessness was a contributing factor to the 
Belmanna uprising of 1876 in the district, 
which led to Tobago becoming a Crown 
Colony from 1877. 


Where gender relations are concerned, in the 
Middle and Leeward Districts ownership of real 
property was greater than in the Windward 
District, and female ownership of the smallest 
holdings was also greater. In the Windward 
District, the disparity between male and female 
ownership was most acute. 

In all the districts female ownership usually 
declined more steeply than male ownership as the 
number of plots or the value of the holdings 
increased. There were few female plantation 
owners and no female lessees of estates. 


Gender should be regarded as interactive with 
the economic and political bases of Tobago’s 
agrarian stratification, and not a determining 
factor in the process. 


* 


Agrarian Strata in Tobago, 1881/1882 


Having examined the property owners from those 
with the smallest holdings to those with the 
largest, we are now able to view the entire pattern 
of agrarian stratification just prior to the collapse 
of the sugar industry in 1884. These data will serve 
as an indicator as to whether there was a class of 
landowners—large, medium or small—that could 
diversify the economy to stave off the effects of the 
Sugar Depression. 


The picture that emerges from the analysis and 
from Table 5.14 is that of a steep pyramid. 


At the apex was the McCall/Gillespie combine. 
Their ownership of 25 working estates was 
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enhanced by the social and economic power that 
the McCalls exercised as the leading merchants, 
shipping agents, agents for insurance houses in 
the UK, and the most influential of the resident 
attorneys and planters. Gillespie was the most 
important source of advances and loans to nearly 
all the planters, consignees for many of them, 
and also, with the McCalls, the main shippers to 
and from Tobago. The McCalls also worked, 
under lease, estates which they did not own, and 
owned estates which were not worked. Below 
them were the other influential whites, resident 
and expatriate, along with a significant group of 
coloureds and blacks, who owned and/or leased 
estates. In all, there were 34 estate owners. There 
were also 22 lessees of estates who were not 
estate owners; some of them owned smaller 
properties as well. Many of the estate owners 
also owned large tracts of land, the size of 
estates, which were abandoned or used as 
pasture and provision grounds. Owners and 
lessees of estates constituted 1.5 per cent of the 
proprietors (Table 5.14). 


A further 41 persons, who were not planters or 
lessees, owned property the assessed value of 
which was, with few exceptions, above £10 and 
below £60. When we add to them the 19 persons,“ 
not planters or lessees, who owned property 
valued at exactly £10, we can discern a small 
emergent group of shopkeepers, smaller merchants 
and landlords. Among them were Peter McKenna, 
Dublin Kerwood, Dublin Murphy and David 
Cowie (already discussed); and Kent Hector (see 
Section 6). There was also Christmas Murphy, a 
black shopkeeper, who owned property valued at 
£30 at Parlatuvier; he pioneered cocoa cultivation 
in Tobago, and his land later became Parlatuvier 
Estate. The Bennetts, a black family, owned 
Bloody Bay Estate, valued at £25 in 1882 because 
it was not developed land. These proprietors 
assessed at £10 and above comprised 1.5 per cent of 
the owners (Table 5.14). 


Below these two strata were the 97.0 per cent of 
proprietors whose properties were assessed at less 
than £10 (Table 5.14). 


At the very base of the pyramid were the 
landless proprietors assessed at or below £2 10s, 
owning only a house, a shop, or more than one 
landless property. These landless owners at the lowest 
level numbered 1,145 or 29.7 per cent of the total 
(Table 5.14). 


TABLE 5.14 Strata of Property Owners in Tobago, 1882 
Categories of owners Value/type No. of Subtotals Percentof Subtotals 
of property owners (nos.) owners (%) 


Owners and lessees of estates 


| Planters (estate owners) Estates 34 0.9 
Lessees of estates (not planters) Estates 22 0.6 
Subtotal 56 1.5 


. Owners of property > £10 (not estates, 
excluding planters and lessees) 


With land > £10 40 aaa 
. Without land > £10 1 0.0 
Owners of property valued at £10 £10 
With land £10 16 0.4 
Without land £10 2 0.1 
Subtotal 59 1.5 
Owners assessed at 2 £5 but < £10 
Owners of 2 or more landed properties 2 £5 but < £10 36 0.9 
Homesteaders > £5 but < £10 98 2.5 
Owners of 1 plot of land 2 £5 but < £10 3 0.1 
Owners with landless properties 
(other than 1 house only) > £5 but < £10 9 0.2 
Owners with 1 house only 2 £5 but < £10 14 0.4 
Subtotal 160 41 


Owners assessed at > £2 10s but < £5 


Homesteaders > £2 10s but < £5 213 5.5 
Owners of 2 or more landed properties >£210s but <£5 76 2.0 
Owners of 1 plot of land > £2 10s but < £5 4 0.1 
Owners with landless properties 
(other than 1 house only) > £2 10s but < £5 10 0.3 
Owners with 1 house only > £2 10s but < £5 63 1.6 
Subtotal 366 9.5 
Owners of landed property (< £2 10s) 
Owners of 2 or more landed properties <£210s 259 6.7 
Homesteaders <£210s 1,548 40.1 
Owners of 1 plot of land (no buildings) < £2 10s 261 6.8 
Subtotal 2,068 53.6 
Owners of landless property (< £2 10s) 
Landless owners, more than 1 property <£210s 23 0.6 
Landless owners, 1 property (other 
than 1 house) ; < £2 10s a: 0.1 
Landless owners, 1 house only < £2 10s 1,118 29.0 
Subtotal 1,145 29.7 
Owners with property not given 4 4 0.1 0.1 
Total 3,858 100.0 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 
Note: The total number of proprietors in Table 5.4 was 3,840. This table includes 4 owners for whom the properties were not given, 
and 14 lessees who were not listed as owners of property outside of Scarborough. 
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The landed proprietors with property valued at or 
under £2 10s constituted 53.6 per cent of the total, and 
the majority were homesteaders (40.1 per cent of 
the total) (Table 5.14). 

The next stratum of owners was those with 
property valued over £2 10s but less than £5. These 
numbered 366 persons or 9.5 per cent of all owners. Of 
these, 19.9 per cent (73 persons) were landless. 

The officials of the 1870s identified the persons 
whose property was assessed between £5 and £10 
as the rising group of independent small farmers. 
However, the persons in this stratum with landed 
property numbered only 137 (98 homesteaders 
and 39 with one or more landed property other 
than homesteads). The group comprised only 4.1 per 
cent of the proprietors (160 persons), and the landed 
owners within it, 3.6 per cent. Thus, given that all 
these owners may not have been engaged in 
agriculture, the independent small farmers were 
very small in number (Table 5.14). 


The distribution of owners was heavily skewed 
towards the category, equal to or under £2 10s, in 
which the size of holdings was likely to be very 
small. Of all owners, 83.3 per cent were in this group 
(Table 5.14). A large number of this category were 
landless. 

Statistical aggregates are not dynamic groups, 
but they give a first approximation to under- 
standing the agrarian structure. 


Other Means of Access to Land 


Given that access to land is not determined only 
by ownership, we briefly consider the other 
opportunities for occupancy that were available to 
the landless and the smallholders in the 1880s. 


The evidence of both planters and metayers 
before the Metairie Commission of 1891 attested 
abundantly to the importance to the metayers of 
growing corn, potatoes and other provisions 
between the canes in the cane pieces. Some were 
metayers on more than one estate; some combined 
metayage with renting or owning provision or 
pasture land; and those who were day labourers 
often had access to grounds for food crops or 
pasture as part-payment of their wages. 

Planters and officials continued to complain that 
one cause of unsteady wage labour lay in the 
allowance of as much provision ground as 
possible to labourers, who gave their own crops 
precedence over estate work. In 1881 Edward 
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Laborde, the Administrator, noted that the relative 
absence of squatting on the large abandoned tracts 
of Crown and private land was due to the limited 
population and easy access to ‘lands of the most 
fertile quality .. in places less remote, on the 
easiest terms.’ The best land was rented at £1 per 
acre per annum; and ‘the owners are careless of 
measuring out the quantity to their tenants, who 
commonly cultivate more than the acre or two for 
which they pay rent.’” 

However, the policy of the planters as regards 
facilitating ownership of land by the labourers 
remained restrictive until the economic crisis 
reached its peak in the 1880s. In 1880 Augustus F. 
Gore, the Lieutenant Governor, wrote: 


Some months ago I suggested that certain Crown 
lands should be sold in 10 acre lots, and this proposal 
was laid before the Legislative Council, but did not 
receive encouragement at the hands of the planting 
section of the Legislature, who, I fear, entertain an 
opinion that by giving the peasantry facilities for 
acquiring land they would be diminishing the 
planters’ command of labour, quite forgetting that 
owing to the want of regular daily employment on 
estates a large number of able-bodied negroes [sic] 
have been driven to emigrate during 1878 and at the 
commencement of 1879.8 


Thus, though the planters conceded access to land, 
they deliberately restricted ownership of land by 
the labouring class, so as to have a labour force 
constrained to produce sugar on the estates. 

There are no data on production for internal 
consumption. To understand the extent of 
agricultural diversification, we must therefore 
consider the export data for 1855-1888, to infer 
whether, and to what extent, the surplus which 
the emerging peasantry or any other group 
produced for external markets is there reflected. 


6. EXPORTS FROM TOBAGO, 1838-1897 


A Note on the Records on Exports 


Most of the estates in the 1880s were sugar 
plantations. L. G. Hay records that in 1884 there 
were 80 estates worked as 73 units, of which 3 
were coconut estates, 1 was in mixed cultivation, 7 
in provisions and pasture, and 5 abandoned; 59 
were under sugar cane, and a further 5 grew sugar 


cane and cocoa. Thus 85.3 per cent of the 
cultivated estates grew sugar cane.” 


It is difficult to trace the exports of medium and 
small holders in the Tobago records. This is 
because they grew the major plantation crops: 
sugar cane, coconuts and, for a short time, cotton. 


From the 1850s onwards, metayers contributed 
at least one-third of the sugar produced and 
exported. In the 1855 Blue Book Report, W. J. 
Shortland, the Lieutenant Governor, observed of 
the export of ground provisions, that ‘they are not 
grown in sufficient quantities to form a regular 
export, nor do I believe they will so long as sugar 
culture continues to be more profitable.’"° 


Coconuts, which from the 1850s were second in 
importance, were also both a peasant and an estate 
crop. Some sugar estates exported coconuts.” 
Some estates also had ‘coconut walks’, either 
worked by the proprietors or leased to renters, 
often from among the middle strata of shopkeepers 
and landowners. For example, David Cowie, a 
Scots shopkeeper at Bethel, rented part of Courland 
Estate as a coconut walk at £40 per annum in 1878; 
Kent Hector, owner of two plots valued above £10 
in 1881, rented a coconut walk on Studley Park 
Estate for £45 per annum in 1879. According to 
Hay, in 1884 there were three coconut estates, and a 
fourth with coconuts in mixed cultivation.” 


Many of the fetters on coconut production came 
not only from the dominance of sugar but from 
the way shipping in Tobago was controlled, 
especially since the island had become a 
backwater by the 1870s and very few transatlantic 
vessels called there. The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. (RMSPCO) was a major trading line, but in the 
1880s its packets took coconuts only at the 
captains’ discretion. In 1882 McCall and Co. 
introduced the Direct Line Steamers. When the 
Creole, the first of these, arrived in Tobago on 18 
June 1882, The News declared that ‘in less than an 
hour hundreds of bags of Cocoanuts lined the jetty 
and the beach for exportation, as well as casks of 
lime juice and hides.’ Its editorial stated: 


A new impetus is now given to our export trade, 
and our hundreds of thousands of Cocoanuts 
which before brought no remunerative returns, 
may now be calculated upon with considerable 
exactness. A new era has dawned upon our 
commercial world, and we look forward to the 
time when Cocoanut will make Tobago what 
Cocoa has made Grenada.® 
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Almost one-half of Tobago’s coconut exports were 
therefore sent by sailing vessels to other BWI 
colonies. Despite this, only from 1882 did exports 
of coconuts fully reflect the crop’s production. 


The third export crop was cotton which, after its 
extraordinary success and decline in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century, was revived by 
small and large growers in the 1860s, because the 
Civil War in the USA lowered cotton production 
there. The expansion of cotton-growing lasted less 
than a decade, however; and exports rose from 
500 Ibs in 1863 to 23,195 Ibs in 1865, declining 
thereafter. In 1873, 19 bales of cotton were 
exported, after which the exports ceased. While 
cotton flourished, Kortright, the Lieutenant 
Governor, reported that ‘a large amount of the 
Cotton is grown by small Proprietors, of the class 
of Labourers’; for this reason, he was opposed to a 
tax on cotton exports, and to the imposition of 
licences for its sale, fearing that this would create a 
monopoly and discourage ‘the small producers 
who are the only sellers of Cotton here’. The large 
growers shipped directly to the UK.™ 


In addition to the smallholders’ being producers 
of the major plantation crops, some of Tobago’s 
minor exports to neighbouring colonies were sent 
clandestinely by sloops, schooners, cutters and 
small open boats, which used Plymouth, the second 
town, as their port of entry and exit. Plymouth was 
convenient for many of the smallholders in its 
environs, and also for those coming from places 
north, such as Parlatuvier. It was an official port of 
entry and exit until 1882, but poor administration 
left it often unsupervised and open to the activities 
of przedial and cattle thieves. Clandestine exports 
are under-enumerated in the records. 

Since 1850 inefficient administration, offering 
‘undue facilities for smuggling’, had been noted 
by President Yeates; and Kortright in 1866 had 
observed the lack of restraint on illegal imports at 
Plymouth.® By 1880 when, to protect the revenue 
by preventing the landing of ships at all the 
outbays of the island, Scarborough was proposed 
as the sole port of entry and exit, even the McCalls 
and Gillespies were implicated in the smuggling. 
The Acting Attorney General, Albert Lewis, 
accused the McCalls of selling undeclared dutiable 
goods in their windward shops, a view which the 
Treasurer, L. G. Hay, endorsed.” 

We do not know when the clandestine 
intercolonial trade in animals and minor crops 
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began to flourish. In 1887 John McKillop, lessee of 
Bacolet Estate, stated that the trade had started 
legally between the north side of Tobago and 
Trinidad ‘many years ago’, when the Royal Mail 
steamers made Plymouth their port of entry; 
British Guiana was also a destination of the export 
trade from Tobago.” This trade by small craft with 
other British West Indian colonies was an organic, 
popular movement, reflecting the enterprise and 
interests of the smallholders. 

By 1879 the clandestine trade with Trinidad had 
become important. In that year, Augustus F. Gore, 
the Lieutenant Governor, reporting on the coasting 
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trade with Trinidad for the period 1874 to 1878, said 
that imports from there ‘consist annually of but a 
few cases of Bitters, some bags of Coffee, and 
passengers’ luggage’. However, Gore stated: 


with regard to the Exports, I am credibly informed 
that quite as much stock is smuggled on board these 
small craft after they have cleared, as is shown on 
their manifests, by far the greater portion of which is 
stolen and put on board after dark. 


Gore enclosed a table on Tobago’s exports to 
Trinidad for 1874-1878, but said that his figures 
were ‘altogether illusory’ (Table 5.15).*° 


TABLE 5.15 Exports to Trinidad from Tobago, 1874-1879 


Year Ponies Cattle Sheep Goats Pigs Dozens of 
| Fowls 
. 1874 0 18 81 188 116 95 

1875 1 7 31 191 29 12 

1876 0 9 61 100 20 15 

1877 2 2 5 35 2 0 

1878 12 89 11 240 14 28 

1879 

(JJan.—June) 5 57 25 118 10 2 


Source: CO 321/33: no. 123, Strahan to Hicks Beach, 19 Nov. 1879, Sub-Enc to Enc 2. 


Even when the trade with Trinidad was legal, 
vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry and related goods 
were underestimated in the data. Many of these 
items were shipped but not recorded officially, 
because the quantities were not in standardized 
units and were regarded by ‘the customs officials 
as difficult to enumerate.” 


Three summary points result from this 
discussion. First, growers on small, medium and 
large holdings all produced the major export 
crops—sugar cane and coconuts; they also grew 
small quantities of cotton between 1863 and 1873. 
However, sugar exports dominated, especially 
since some shipping lines took coconuts only as a 
favour to shippers of sugar before 1882. 

Second, the extent to which producers of crops 
other than sugar cane were able to diversify the 
economy is also reflected in the minor exports, 
such as livestock, hides and shells; fruit, vegetables, 
wood and wood products; and manufactured 
goods such as coconut oil and cassava farine.© 
Much of this went to the neighbouring colonies; 
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but clandestinity, inefficiency, and the human 
factor in compiling the statistics combine to make 
the data on the intercolonial trade underestimates 
of the actual trade. 

Third, given the implication of the largest 
planters in smuggling, and the fact that sugar 
exports were for long periods subject to duty, it 
may also be that even sugar and its by-products 
are underestimated in the records. The statistics 
must therefore be taken as indicative of trends in 
the exports of Tobago, rather than of precise 
quantities. 


The Recorded Exports 


The diversification of Tobago’s recorded exports 
after Emancipation was gradual. In 1838 and 1839 
the exports were only sugar, molasses and rum. In 
1840, in addition to sugar and its by-products 
going to Great Britain, flour, rice, pork and staves, 
together valued at £1,081, went to the BWI, but 
these are likely to have been foreign produce. The 


pattern remained the same, with exports to the 
BWI listed as ‘sundry goods, brandy, wines etc’ in 
1841 and ‘sundry goods, wines, hardwood’ in 
1842. In 1843, 175 cords of fuel wood were sent to 
the BWI, and this is the first clear indication of 
local smallholding enterprise. Barbados, an island 
almost entirely cleared for sugar cultivation, was 
a good market for fuel wood, which was an 
export of smallholders throughout the Windward 
Islands. Some or all of the wood exported in 1843 
came from the northern village of Parlatuvier. 
William Child, the Stipendiary Magistrate, reported 
in 1843 that its residents ‘principally support[ed] 
themselves by cutting fuel wood for the Barbados 
market.’ 

In 1844 coconuts (to Great Britain and the BWI) 
and salted hides appeared for the first time in the 
exports, and there were 142 cords of fuel wood. In 
1845, added to the exports of fuel wood to the BWI 
were charcoal and turtleshell. After 1845 firewood, 
turtleshell, hides and coconuts were the major 
items exported to the BWI, besides sugar and. its 
by-products. Hardwood was included in 1852 and 
7 sheep in 1853.7 

In 1856, for the first time, the value of each item 
exported is given. Taking all destinations and the 
distinction between local and foreign produce into 
account, Table 5.16 presents the value of exports 
for 1856 to 1888, the last year of Tobago’s separate 
administration, and also for 1890. 


The export data on trade with Trinidad and with 
the rest of the world survive only for the years 
1894, 1896 and 1897. The figures are given in Table 
5.17 to show the rapidity of the increase in 
livestock, poultry and food exports to Trinidad, 
once the sugar industry had collapsed and the 
Union with Trinidad had been inaugurated. The 
focus is on exports of Tobago’s produce and not of 
foreign goods. 

From 1856 to 1875, the share of the value of 
exports accounted for by sugar, molasses and rum 
ranged from 94.8 to 98.5 per cent. Animals, 
vegetables, fruit, and wood products accounted 
for less than 1.0 per cent of the value of the 
exports. In 1880, however, as the sugar industry 
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declined, its contribution fell to 91.9 per cent of the 
value of exports, and that of animals, vegetables, 
fruit and wood rose to 4.2 per cent (Table 5.16). 

The only other important minor export was 
coconuts, rising from 0.9 per cent of the value of 
exports in 1856 to 3.6 per cent in 1875 and 1880 
(Table 5.16). 

After 1880 the value of all exports declined 
steeply. The 1880 total, £77,563, was halved to 
£38,136 in 1885, and halved again to £19,371 in 
1890 (Table 5.16). 

After the crash of A. M. Gillespie and Co. in 
1884, which was exacerbated by a severe drought 
in 1885 and 1886, many of the Tobago labourers 
and smallholders exported animals, partly because 
they were unable to upkeep them. Thus, the share 
of sugar and its by-products fell to 78.4 per cent of 
the value of exports in 1888 and 71.3 per cent. in 
1890, while the value of animals, poultry, hides, 
vegetables, fruit and wood products rose to 14.6 
and 19.5 per cent, respectively, in those years. By 
1894, although some of the exports to Trinidad are 
probably not fully enumerated, the latter products 
constituted 52.4 per cent of the exports and, in 
1897, 55.5 per cent. Coconuts peaked at 8.6 per 
cent of the value of exports in 1890; thereafter, 
exports of coconuts dropped to 5.7 per cent in 
1894, and 4.9 per cent in 1897. Sugar and its by- 
products in 1894 formed only 37.4 per cent of the 
value of exports, falling to 28.6 per cent in 1897 
(Tables 5.16, 5.17). 

The direction of trade also changed. Before 1889, 
90.0 per cent or more of the value of Tobago’s 
exports usually went to the UK each year. 
Barbados was Tobago’s entrepét and, after the 
UK, it was Tobago’s most important trading 
partner. After the sugar industry collapsed and 
the Union with Trinidad was inaugurated, an 
increasing proportion of the exports went to 
Trinidad. In 1885, 16.2 per cent of the value of 
exports went to the BWI including Trinidad, up 
from 8.6 per cent in 1879 and 3.5 per cent in 1870 
(Table A4.12). However, in 1894, 52.0 per cent of 
the value of exports went to Trinidad alone, rising 
to 78.1 per cent in 1897 (Table 5.17). 


TABLE 5.16 Numerical and Proportionate Value of Tobago Exports, Selected Years, 1856-1890 


1856 1860 1865 1870 1875 
Exports Value (£) Value of Value (£) Value of Value (£) ~—- Value of Value (£) —- Value of Value (£) =‘ Value of 
Tobago Tobago Tobago Tobago Tobago 
produce (%) produce (%) produce (%) produce (%) produce (%) 

Sugar 59,615 54,492 35,929 68,848 76,498 
Molasses 1,009 326 1,222 2,985 3,347 
Rum 17,622 98.5 10,493 98.2 5,886 94.8 9,268 97.8 8,016 95.6 
Sugar (semi- = = 8 0.0 _— = _ = — = 
fluid) 
Shrub 5 0.0 5 0.0 — — 16 0.0 — — 
Coconuts 694 0.9 638 1.0 1,023 2.2. 1,316 1.6 3,347 3.6 
Animals 30 0.0 8 0.0 97 0.2 8 0.0 298 0.3 
(including eggs) 
Hides and 311 0.4 199 0.3 161 03 107 0.1 328 0.4 
shells 
Vegetables, fruit 68 0.1 30 0.0 49 0.1 27 0.0 20 0.0 
(including 
pickles and 
preserves) 
Wood, wood 56 0.1 296 0.4 —_— —_ 34 0.0 41 0.0 
fuel? 
Cotton — —_ 3 0.0 1,015 22 268 0.3 — — 
Cocoa —_ — — _ —_ _ _— —_ _— — 
Other — —_— —_ —_— 22 0.1 — — 37 0.0 
Produce of 79,410 100.0 66,498 100.0 45,404 100.0 82,377 99.8 91,932 100.0 
Tobago 
Produce of 379 626 1,358 239 83° 
other countries 
Total 79,789 67,124 46,762 82,616 92,015 

Notes: 

* Values are given to the nearest pound. One pound (£) = 20 shillings (s); 12 pence (d) = 1 shilling. The proportionate value of sugar, molasses and rum is given as one combined 
figure. 

> Throughout this table, wood and wood fuel include charcoal, sticks and ornamental wood; Other includes vegetable manufactures. 


© Includes £23 for old metal, which the Blue Book treats as Tobago produce. 


TABLE 5.16 concluded Numerical and Proportionate Value of Tobago Exports, Selected Years, 1856-1890 


1880 1885 1888 1890 
Exports Value (£) ‘Value of Value (£) =‘ Value of Value (£) ~—- Value of Value (£) =‘ Value of 
Tobago Tobago Tobago Tobago 
produce (%) produce (%) produce (%) produce (%) 
Sugar 66,517 25,269 28,016 12,702 
Molasses 2,964 2,364 1,325 736 
Rum 1,778 91.9 2,200 78.2 930 78.4 373 71.3 
Sugar (semi- — _ = > _ — = — 
fluid) 
Shrub 12. 0.0 _- _ — — =o — 
Coconuts 2,815 3.6 1,988 5.2 2,098 5.4 1,672 8.6 
Animals 2,429 3.1 5,302 1389 5,233 13.5 2,251 11.6 
(including eggs) 
Hides and 82 0.1 85 0.2 17 0.0 25 0.1 
shells 
Vegetables, fruit 74 0.1 45 0.1 79 0.2 74 0.4 
(including 
pickles and 
preserves) 
Wood, wood 732 0.9 607 1.6 348 0.9 1,429 7A 
fuel 
Cotton — — —_— — — — — — 
Cocoa 99 0.1 223 0.6 551 14 109 0.6 
Other 61 0.1 53 0.1 — — — — 
Produce of 77,563 100.0 38,136 100.0 38,597 99.8 19,371 100.0 
Tobago 
Produce of 544 301 301 — 
other countries 
Total 77,617 38,437 38,897 19,371 


Sources: Compiled and calculated from CO 290 series, Tobago Blue Books for 1856-1888, and CO 300/101: Trinidad and Tobago Blue Book, 1890. 


Note: 
4 The Blue Book gives £65 10s as the figure, but only £53 10s (old metal) are accounted for in the listing. 
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7. THE HYPOTHESIS EXAMINED IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE DATA 


The records analysed, though incomplete, suggest 
that certain strata of smallholders had become 
visible and socially significant by the 1870s, which 
led to a desire among the officials to enfranchise 
the males among them who had property with an 
AAV between £5 and £10. However, this group of 
just over 200 persons in 1875 remained small. 
Estimates from the Assessment Roll show them to 
have been 160 persons or 4.1 per cent of all 
proprietors in 1882 (Table 5.14). Only some of 
these persons were engaged in agriculture. 


There was another important stratum: those with 
properties assessed over £2 10s but less than £5, 
who comprised 9.5 per cent of the owners. The 
records reviewed do not comment on their living 
standards. 


A number of medium-scale landowners, some 
of them shopkeepers, had emerged by 1882. 
Many of them owned land that was rented to 
various persons, and some of them had been 
investing in ‘coconut walks’, a less capital- and 
labour-intensive enterprise than sugar cane. Their 
property was valued at £10 or above. These we 
estimate at 1.5 per cent of the property owners 
(Table 5.14). 


TABLE 5.17 Numerical and Proportionate Value of Tobago Exports, 1894, 1896, 1897 


1894. 

Exports Value Value 

(£)* (%) 
Sugar, molasses and rum 8,420 37.4 
Coconuts 1,285 5.7 
Livestock and poultry 9,720 43.1 
Hides and shells 200 0.9 
Vegetables, fruit 99 0.4 
Vegetable manufactures — — 
Wood fuel, wood 
products 1,798 8.0 
Cocoa 1,011 4.5 
Other _ — 
Total Tobago produce 22,533 100.0 
Animals, hides, * 
vegetables etc. and wood 
as % of Tobago-produced 
exports _ 52.4 
Total exports (including 
specie and other foreign 
produce) 27,599 — 
Value of exports to 
Trinidad 11,727 — 
% of value of Tobago- 
produced exports sent to 
Trinidad — 52.0 


1896 1897 
Value Value Value Value 
(£)° (%) (£)" (%) 

6,423 30.0 5,304 28.6 
912 4.3 910 4.9 
7,768 36.3 8,123 43.8 
11 0.1 60 0.3 
2,399 11.2 412 2.2 
932 4.4 488 2.6 
1,148 5.4 1,219 6.6 
1,542 72 1,698 9.1 
245 1.1 346 1.9 
21,380 100.0 18,561 100.0 
— 57.4 — 55.5 
22,809 —_ 19,471 — 
12,044 — 14,503 -— 
— 56.3 — 78.1 


Sources: Compiled and calculated from CO 300/105, /107, /109: Trinidad and Tobago Blue Books for 1894, 1896, 1897, respectively; 
CO 298/61: Report on the Grazing Capabilities of Tobago, Council Paper No. 77 of 1898. 


Notes: 


* Values are given to the nearest pound. One pound (£) = 20 shillings (s); 12 pence (d) = 1 shilling. 
> The official reports give the value of produce exported to Trinidad in 1897 at £14,433; the correct tally of the items listed is 


£14,503 9s 3d. 
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A group of 22 lessees who did not own estates 
had also emerged, most of them leasing sugar 
estates, but a few growing coconuts. They and the 
34 owners of estates comprised 1.5 per cent of the 
proprietors (Table 5.14). 

The data for 1882 attest that, though 43.8 per cent 
of the adults aged 20 and over in Tobago owned 
property, only 29.6 per cent of the adults owned 
land. Thus, 70.4 per cent of Tobago’s adults were 
landless. Indeed, of the property owners, fully one- 
third (32.4 per cent) were landless (Tables 5.4, 5.3). 
Landlessness also varied by district, with the 
highest incidence in the Windward District and 
the lowest in the Leeward. Most of the landless 
proprietors owned one house only, which was the 
lowest rung in the ladder of property ownership. 
A little higher on the ladder was ownership of a 
homestead only—one house on one plot of land. 
Owners of one house or one homestead only 
constituted 81.7 per cent of all property owners 
(Tables 5.6, 5.7). 

Given the high levels of landlessness and 
‘propertylessness’ in the adult population, large 
numbers depended on the estates for work as 
metayers and day labourers, and for access to land. 
The decline of the estates in the 1870s was 
therefore reflected in the remarkable exodus of 
workers from Tobago. This emigration began in 
the 1860s and grew to such a mighty stream after 
1870, that there was almost no population growth 
between the censuses of 1881 and 1901 (Volume II, 
Chapter 7). 

The data examined here must be seen in the light 
of the metayage system, which dominated 
production in Tobago from 1855 to 1884. 
Metayage was one of the prime means whereby 
the landless gained access to land, by using the 
land between the canes to concentrate on their 
own food crops. By working as metayers, some 
also gained access to land for rent. Metayage was 
also an important pathway to income that, over 
time, could enable the metayer to purchase land, 
usually a small plot. 

Even though the export data indicate prevailing 
trends rather than exact figures, the pattern is clear 
and consistent. From 1856 to 1880, sugar and its by- 
products dominated the exports, and alternative 
crops reached at most 8.1 per cent of recorded 
export value in 1880. Only after the collapse of the 
sugar industry, following the collapse of the 
merchant houses of A. M. Gillespie and Co. and 
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Thomas Reid and Co. in 1884, did the thrust to 
diversification come into its own. This is reflected 
in the rapid expansion of foodstuff and livestock 
in the exports after 1885 (Tables 5.16, 5.17). 


Contributing to the shift in the exports is the fact 
that after 1884 the cultivation of sugar cane 
occupied less of the time and energy of the 
metayers, who directed more of their energies to 
producing on their own account.® The shift in the 
exports resulted also from the expansion of 
landowning in the lowest strata of the society, as 
Crown lands were opened up to give labourers an 
incentive to remain in Tobago. Planters were also 
forced to sell land to pay their taxes or simply to 
survive. Therefore, because the fetters on the 
peasantry were removed only after the collapse of 
1884, the Tobago peasantry emerged relatively 
late, and reached its apogee only in the early 
twentieth century. 


Our analysis describes the emergence of a 
stratum of owners with property valued above £5 
and under £10 (4.1 per cent of the property 
owners) and a stratum of owners with property 
valued between £2 10s and £5 (9.5 per cent of the 
proprietors). Not all of these owners were engaged 
in agriculture, but it is likely that the independent 
small farmers that the officials noticed came from 
the ranks of the former group. The evidence 
suggests that these independent small farmers 
were small in number, in their export capability, 
and in their ability to diversify the economy. Even 
taking into account the limitations of the records, 
the extent of diversification by smallholders 
producing food crops, wood products and live- 
stock is minimally reflected in the exports before 
1884. Further, there was no group of planters or 
lessees of estates that succeeded in establishing 
major plantation crops other than sugar cane. Such 
groups were still embryonic in 1882. 

Thus, by 1882, at no level of Tobago society were 
there groups that had succeeded in shifting the 
economy away from the production of sugar, 
molasses and rum. Regarding our hypothesis, 
neither Option 2A—diversification by planters or 
other holders of large acreages—nor Option 2B— 
diversification by peasants and other small- 
holders—had occurred to any great extent before 
1882. Therefore, given this high degree of 
dependence on an ailing sugar industry so closely 
reliant on British merchants, it is not surprising 
that the enterprises of the sugar planters collapsed 
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during the Sugar Depression, when the businesses 
of their major creditors, A. M. Gillespie and Co. 
and Thomas Reid and Co., failed in 1884. 


8. CONCLUSION 


The Valuation or Assessment Rolls allow us to 
make quantitative estimates of the expansion in 
landowning in Tobago after 1856, and to understand 
the island’s agrarian structure prior to the collapse 
of sugar in 1884. 

The data on landownership according to districts 
clearly show the specificity of internal relations 
and micro processes, even within an island as 
small as Tobago. By 1882 the Windward District 
stood out in the degree of landlessness, the 
gender disparities in property owning, and the 
consolidation of estates in the hands of a few 
planters. The Leeward District, the most populous 
and the centre of the sugar industry, was also the 
one in which the owners of the smallest properties 
had most success in owning more than a house or 
a homestead, and in acquiring more than one plot 
of land. These differences at the micro level are 
critical for understanding the dynamics of 
development.” 


The analysis by the sex of proprietors shows 
that, in general, as the number and value of 
holdings increased, female ownership decreased 
more steeply than did ownership by men. 


However, the overriding factor determining the 
land statistics was social class, since most property 
owners, regardless of district or sex, were either 
landless with one house only or homesteaders 
(owners of one house on one plot of land only). 
Most landowners (90.5 per cent) had one plot 
(Table A4.8). In 1882, 83.3 per cent of the 
proprietors were assessed in the lowest category, at 
or under £2 10s, and 97.0 per cent of the property 
owners were assessed under £10 (Table 5.14). 

A stratum of rising small farmers had emerged 
by the 1870s, but at most they numbered only 160 
persons in 1882. There is no way of numbering 
those who were peasants, but all the evidence 
suggests that the peasantry was relatively late in 
appearing, and reached its full flowering only in 
the early twentieth century. 


The late emergence of Tobago’s peasantry 
contrasts with the analysis of Woodville Marshall, 
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who described, for most of the BWI peasants, a 
period of emergence in the 1840s to 1860, of 
consolidation from the 1860s to the 1880s, and of 
saturation in the early twentieth century. Tobago’s 
experience highlights afresh the importance of the 
political and economic power of groups and 
classes in the historical process. The strategies of 
the planters, in devising taxation policies to their 
advantage and against that of the labouring class, 
in giving access to land while restricting 
ownership of land, in ‘annexing’ abandoned land, 
and in tying most labourers to the metayage 
system, effectively kept the peasantry in an 
embryonic stage for decades. Marshall also 
observes that, from the 1860s, most Caribbean 
peasantries began to focus more on the production 
of export crops than on local food production. The 
relatively late emergence of Tobago’s peasantry 
and its great dependence on the estates for access 
to land help to explain the small contribution of 
crops other than sugar and its by-products to the 
value of exports before 1880.% 


It is likely that the food crops, wood products 
and livestock of smallholders in the exports were 
under-enumerated. Yet the trends in the data 
make it clear that only after the collapse of the 
sugar economy were the fetters on more 
diversified production by smallholders broken. 

Moreover, the dominance of the McCalls and 
Gillespies over investment, shipping and most 
aspects of plantation production meant that only a 
tiny segment of the planters were able to break 
free of sugar production. In 1884, 85.3 per cent of 
the cultivated estates were wholly or partially 
under sugar cane. 

The most significant alternative crop was 
coconuts; but in 1856 it contributed only 0.9 per 
cent to the value of the exports, increasing 
gradually to 5.4 per cent in 1888. In 1878 Gore, the 
Lieutenant Governor, reported that coconut 
production was not being extended.” The lack of 
expansion was due in part to the restrictions 
imposed by the shipping lines until 1882, when 
the Direct Line of steamers began to trade with 
Tobago. 

Thus, in answer to our hypothesis, the statistics 
on property ownership and on exports make it 
clear that though there were rising groups of 
smallholders and owners of larger plots, none of 
these groups, singly or in combination, was able to 
shift the Tobago economy to any significant 


degree away from sugar production by 1884. Not 
from among the planters and lessees of estates, or 
from the stratum of persons who owned or had 
access to medium-sized holdings, or from within 
the smallholding sector, were there groups of 
people, numerous enough, and’ economically 
buoyant enough, to have successfully diversified 
the economy by 1884. This is the clear picture that 
emerges from Table 5.14 and the export data 
(Table 5.16). 

Smallholders produced on their freeholds 
and/or on land to which they had access; but 
those who were metayers or part-time estate 
labourers had to spend some of their energies in 
growing sugar cane. Nevertheless, their initiatives 
in diversifying from sugar in the decades before 
1884 were important, since they laid a foundation, 
in both production and intercolonial trade, for an 
alternative development strategy to replace the 
sugar economy. 

In the colonial arrangements at the time, 
production of sugar in the colony was carried on 
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1 CO 290/37, /39, /40: Blue Books for 1853, 1855, 
1856, respectively. All references to pounds (£) are 
to the historical pound sterling, which is described 
in the Glossary. 

2 CO 285/74: Hincks to Labouchere, 6 Apr. 1857, 
encl Address of President James Henry Keens to 
the Legislature, 10 Mar. 1857. CO 285/72: Hincks 
to Labouchere, 21 May 1856, Enc 2, Lieut. Gov. 
Shortland’s Address to the Legislature and 
replies. 

3 CO 285/79: no. 11, Hincks to Newcastle, 30 Apr. 
1861, and Enc. 

4 CO 285/89: no. 15, Rawson to Kimberley, 29 
Apr. 1871, and Encs, especially Lieut. Gov. 
Kortright’s Address to the Legislature, 14 Mar. 1871. 

5 CO 285/89: no. 31, Rawson to Kimberley, 15 Aug. 
1871, and Encs, especially Attorney General Cadiz’ 
report, 3 June 1871. 

6 CO 285/91: no. 16, Rawson to Kimberley, 4 June 
1873, encl Confid., Ussher to Rawson, 16 May 1873; 
also no. 23, Rawson to Kimberley, 13 Aug. 1873, 
encl Ussher’s Blue Book Report for 1872. 

7 Veront M. Satchell, From Plots to Plantations: Land 
Transactions in Jamaica, 1866-1900 (UWI, Mona 
1990), 32-33. 
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with credit from British merchants, to whom the 
produce was consigned; it was shipped in British 
bottoms to British markets; and, as Chapter 8 
describes, most of the profits were creamed off 
into British hands. Therefore it is noteworthy 
that, once the fetters of sugar production were 
broken and more diverse crops flourished, trade 
with the nearby colonies also increased (Tables 
A4.12, 5.17). 


The peasants, labourers and metayers who 
remained, or who returned from abroad, moved 
very swiftly after 1884 to intensify both production 
of alternative crops and trade with the neighbouring 
colonies. 


By 1897 these alternative crops comprised 55.5 
per cent of the value of exports. Because of these 
efforts, in the context of Tobago’s annexation to 
Trinidad, 78.1 per cent of the value of Tobago- 
produced exports went to Trinidad in 1897, up 
from less than 16.2 per cent in 1885 (Table 5.17). 
All this is testimony to the vision, enterprise and 
energy of the common people of Tobago. 


8 CO 285/75: Hincks to Lytton, 24 July 1858, encl 
Drysdale to Hincks, 22 May 1858. Report from the 
Royal Commission ..., 1884, 413. 

9 For example, some people owned house, shop and 
land as one property. 

10 The Tobago officials argued in 1858 that the average 
annual rent of one acre of land was ‘about twenty 
shillings sterling’, and the Executive Committee did 
not think that there was any case where ten acres of 
land were valued at less than £10. CO 285/76: no. 
34, Hincks to Lytton, 10 Aug. 1858; Hincks’ 
emphasis. Hincks doubted that the value of land 
was that high in the outer districts, but the 
Franchise Act of 1858 gave sanction to the local 
official view. 

11 CO 321/3: no. 20, Rawson to Carnarvon, 15 June 
1874; no. 24, Rawson to Carnarvon, 2 July 1874, Enc 
3, Ussher to Rawson, 24 June 1874. 

12 Since the settlements near Scarborough attracted 
people who grew produce to market in the town, this 
analysis includes the Scarborough suburbs. 

13 Where the same name appeared in parishes at great 
distance from each other, they may have referred to 
different persons. There was no way of knowing, 
and since the big planters owned land throughout 
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the island, it was decided to treat recurring names 
as referring to the same person. 

CO 321/32: no. 40, Strachan to Hicks Beach, 3 May 
1879, encl Lieut. Governor Gore’s speech at the 
opening of the Legislative Session, 1879; PP. 1880, 
vol. XLVIII, Tobago Blue Book Report for 1878, 24 
Dec. 1879, 153. 

The data analysis in Susan Craig-James, “The 
Evolution of Society in Tobago, 1838-1900’ (Ph.D. 
thesis, University of London, 1995), was done by 
hand. Most of the tables in this chapter are based on 
a computerized and accurate recount of the data, 
using Excel software. I am deeply grateful to Andy 
Edwards and his wife Miriam Wilson-Edwards for 
the time and effort they invested in the analysis of 
these data. 

The figures for those with no property or no land 
were derived by subtracting the proportions of 
those with property or land in Table 5.4 from 100.0 
per cent. 

The two higher assessment levels: this refers to the 
subdivisions of Table 5.5 into owners assessed over 
£2 10s and less than £5, and those assessed at £5 
and less than £10. The total number of 
homesteaders and the total number of landowners 
for these two groups were used to derive the 
percentage of homesteaders (80.0 per cent). Similar 
procedures were used for the other districts and for 
Tobago as a whole. 

The statistic of 81.7 per cent is based on the figures 
for Tables 5.6 and 5.7 combined. 

Since 76.1 per cent of the leeward proprietors 
had one house or one homestead only, 23.9 per 
cent had other types of holdings (Table 5.6). The 
inferences about the other districts are made in like 
manner. 

Tobago Metairie Commission Report with Evidence and 
Appendices (MCR) (Port of Spain 1891), McKillop’s 
evidence, 13. 

He may have been the Dublin Murphy, born c.1822 
on Betsy’s Hope Estate, who served as a pasture 
boy during slavery, and who after slavery laboured 
on Betsy’s Hope while working provision grounds 
on Delaford, the adjoining abandoned estate. CO 
441, 9/7: Re Thomas Dumas dec. ex parte Ann 
Groom, affidavit of Dublin Murphy, 26 Dec. 1872. 
CO 285/89: no. 15, Rawson to Kimberley, 29 Apr. 
1871, and Encs; the quotation is from Kortright’s 
Address to the Legislature, 14 Mar. 1871; emphasis 
added. 

Table A4.11 is based on an accurate recount of the 
data in Table 38 in Craig-James, “The Evolution of 
Society in Tobago, 1838-1900’, 226. Since this table 
refers to landowners, its total is 40; when the sole 
landless proprietor is added, the total for this 
category is 41 persons. 
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Walter Irvine II was a descendant of the planter by 
the same name who had owned three Tobago 
estates; see chap. 3. 

See Table 5.10, note on Mt. Rose Estate. 

Table 5.12 is based on present information and 
therefore differs substantially from Table 42 in 
Craig-James, ‘Evolution of Society’, 231. 

The control exercised by the McCall/Gillespie 
combine over Tobago’s sugar economy is described 
in Chapter 8. 

CO 441, 18/1 Pt. 2: Judgment on petition of William 
and John George McCall, 30 Nov. 1885. 

CO 441, 18/1: Affidavit of N. F. Robarts, 24 Nov. 
1885, Bundle marked ‘N’. For John McCall’s shares 
in the Gillespie vessels, see, in the same file, 
Affidavit of N. F. Robarts, 24 July 1885. 

CO 285/78: no. 15, Hincks to Newcastle, 28 Apr. 
1860, encl Drysdale to Hincks, 16 Apr. 1860. 

CO 285/84: no. 205, Walker to Cardwell, 11 July 
1866, encl Kortright to Walker, 6 July 1866. 

CO 321/3: Separate, Rawson to Carnarvon, 12 June 
1874, encl Confid., Ussher to Rawson, 4 June 1874. 
James McCall arrived in Tobago in 1868. 

McCall to Lieut. Governor Dundas, 23 Sept. 1878, in 
The Barbados Agricultural Reporter, 22 Oct. 1878. 

CO 441, 18/1: Affidavit of William McCall and John 
George McCall, 2 Oct. 1885. 

CO 285/52: no. 9, Grey to Stanley, 10 May 1843, 
encl Dowland to Darling, 27 Apr. 1843, Return of 
Immigrants; CO 285/56: General no. 17, Reid to 
Grey, 18 May 1847, encl Blue Book Report for 1846; 
CO 285/58: no. 17, 12 May 1848, encl Blue Book 
Report for 1847; CO 290/36: 1852 Blue Book; cf. CO 
290/40: 1856 Blue Book. 

CO 285/90: no. 7, Rawson to Kimberley, 2 May 
1872, encl Minutes of the Tobago Legislative 
Council, Oct. Session, 1871, Lieut. Governor 
Kortright’s Address, 10 Oct. 1871; CO 285/88: no. 
35, 27 Aug. 1870, Kortright’s Blue Book Report for 
1869; PP. 1877, vol. LIX, Report on Tobago Blue 
Book, 1875, Lieut. Gov. Harley. 

CO 285/88: no. 21, Rawson to Granville, 31 Mar. 
1870; no. 24, Rawson to Granville, 31 May 1870, and 
Enc 2, Attorney General Cadiz’ report, 14 Jan. 1870. 
CO 321/24: no. 16, Strahan to Hicks Beach, 22 Mar. 
1878, encl Lieut. Governor’s speech to Legislative 
Council, 25 Feb. 1878; Tobago Archives: S. J. Fraser 
to Byng, 24 Jan. 1878, Return of Immigrants to 
Windward District at 31 Dec. 1877; cf. The Barbados 
Globe, 11 Oct. 1877. 

A special vote of £200 was allocated in 1883 in aid 
of Barbadian immigration; it was endorsed by a 
public meeting of the planters, and the Legislative 
Council considered it one of the most important of 
the estimates. The collapse of Gillespie and Co. in 
1884 prevented the implementation of the plan. CO 
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321/70: no. 60, Robinson to Derby, 3 Dec. 1883; CO 
321/79: no. 39, Browne to Derby, 20 Aug. 1884; The 
National Archives of Trinidad and Tobago: 
Administrators’ Despatches, Tobago, 1882-1885, 
no. 128, Carrington to Robinson, 6 Nov. 1883. 

CO 321/13: no. 22, Hennessy to Carnarvon, 31 May 
1876, for reporting of Harley’s views. For more 
details on the Belmanna and Confederation riots, 
respectively, see Bridget Brereton, ‘Post Emancipation 
Protest in the Caribbean: The “Belmanna Riots” in 
Tobago, 1876’, Caribbean Quarterly 30, nos. 3 and 4 
(1984): 110-123; and Claude Levy, Emancipation, 
Sugar and Federalism in Barbados and the West Indies, 
1833-1876 (Gainesville 1980). For the Anderson 
brothers, see chap. 6. 

CO 321/13: no. 27, Hennessy to Carnarvon, 10 June 
1876, Enc 1, Harley to Hennessy, 6 June 1876. 

CO 321/17: no. 31, Dundas to Carnarvon, encl 
Harley’s Report on the Tobago Blue Book for 1876. 
CO 321/13: no. 21, Hennessy to Carnarvon, 11 
May 1876; Harley’s Enc to Hennessy, 9 May 1876, 
which also remarked on John McCall’s alarm at 
his inability to control the people among whom he 
lived. 

In Table 5.14, one of the owners of property valued 
at £10 is counted among those whose property is 
not given. 

MCR, 1891, Proceedings and Evidence, passim, and 
especially the response of planters and metayers in 
1884 to an official questionnaire on the conduct of 
the system, App. XII, 212-13; 225-26. 

For example, PP. 1875, vol. LI, Pt. III, Tobago 
Blue Book Report for 1874, Lieut. Governor 
Ussher, 89. 

PP. 1881, vol. LXIV.IL, Tobago Blue Book Report for 
1880, Administrator Laborde, 16 Apr. 1881, 83. 

PP. 1880, vol. XLVII, Pt. Il, Tobago Blue Book 
Report for 1879, Lieut. Governor Gore, 1 June 1880. 
Loraine Geddes Hay, Handbook of the Colony of 
Tobago (Scarborough 1884), App. 

CO 285/73: no. 44, Hincks to Labouchere, 7 July 
1856, encl Tobago Blue Book Report for 1855. 
Among these were Betsy’s Hope, Charlotteville, 
Goldsborough, King’s Bay, Lure, Richmond, Speyside 
and Studley Park. See CO 441: Files 18/1, and 13/2. 
CO 441, 13/1: Particulars of Courland Estate, Re 
estate of Thomas Miller Sealey (usually Sealy) ex 
parte Thomas Reid; CO 441, 13/2: Particulars of 
Studley Park Estate, Re James Kirk ex parte 
Thomas Reid. See Loraine Geddes Hay, Handbook 
of the Colony of Tobago (Scarborough 1884), App. 
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Notes to Chapter 5 


The News, 24 June 1882, Leader, 2-3. 

CO 285/34: no. 182, Walker to Caldwell, 2 Apr. 
1866, and Encs; no. 198, Walker to Caldwell, 28 
June 1866, and Enc. Lieut. Governor Gore reported 
in 1878 that it was the Moravians who had 
introduced cotton cultivation in the 1860s. PP. 
1878, vol. LV, Tobago Blue Book Report for 1877, 
16 June 1878. 

CO 285/64: no. 21, Colebrooke to Grey, 15 May 
1851, encl Yeates’ Blue Book Report for 1850. CO 
285/84: no. 216, Walker to Carnarvon, 9 Oct. 1866, 
encl Kortright to Walker, 1 Oct. 1866. 

CO 321/41: no. 79, Gamble to Kimberley, 24 July 
1880, and Encs, especially Lewis to Gore, 5 May 
1880, Sub-Enc no. 2 to Enc no. 4. CO 321/49: no. 4, 
Robinson to Kimberley, 14 Jan. 1881, and Encs, 
especially Hay to Laborde, 5 Oct. 1880, Sub-Enc no. 
4; see minutes (19 Feb. 1881) for this interpretation 
by E. Wingfield at the Colonial Office of the 
Gillespies’ opposition to Scarborough as sole port 
of entry: ‘which probably simply means that they 
will lose a good smuggling business’. The McCalls, 
the Gillespies and the West India Committee, 
London, were vehement opponents of the 
proposal. 

CO 289/5: Tobago Gazette, 28 Jan. 1887, reporting 
Minutes of the Leg. Co., 19 Jan. 1887. 

CO 321/33: no. 123, Strahan to Hicks Beach, 19 
Nov. 1879, Enc no. 2 and Sub-Enc. 

CO 289/7: Tobago Gazette, 1 Mar. 1895, reporting 
L. G. Hay, Commissioner, Financial Board minutes 
for 4 Feb. 1895. 

Farine: a coarse meal made from cassava which has 
been grated and parched. 

CO 290/22-27: Tobago Blue Books, 1838-1843; CO 
285/52: no. 32, Grey to Stanley, 7 Dec. 1843, encl 
Stipendiary Magistrates’ Report, Child. 

CO 290/28, /29, /36, /37: Tobago Blue Books for 
1844, 1845, 1852 and 1853, respectively. 

For more on this point, see chap. 6, section 6. 

Cf. M. Silverman, “Dependency, Mediation and 
Class Formation in Rural Guyana’, American 
Ethnologist 6 (1979): 466-90. 

The peasantry emerged in the early years after 
Emancipation in Jamaica and other BWI 
colonies. See Woodville Marshall, ‘Notes on Peasant 
Development in the West Indies since 1838’, SES 17, 
no. 4 (1968): 252-63. 

Marshall, ‘Notes on Peasant Development’. 

PP. 1878, vol. LV, Tobago Blue Book Report for 
1877, Lieut. Gov. Gore, 67. 
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The Rise and Demise 


of the Metayage System, 1842-1900 


means a half. It was the name given to a 

system of land tenure in which the farmer 
gives a portion (usually a half) of the crop as rent 
to the landlord, who may also furnish stock and 
seed or a part thereof. In Tobago, it was also called 
métairie. The farmer or sharecropper is a métayer. 
The usual spellings in Tobago omitted the accents. 


T= TERM métayage is of French origin; its root 


Chapter 4 showed that metayage became the 
major method of cultivating the Tobago estates 
from the 1850s. It argued that metayage was 
integral both to plantation production and to 
access to land and income among the freed people; 
further, that it symbolized a stalemate in the 
struggle of the two major contending groups, the 
planters and the labourers. 


Because metayage was of such pivotal importance 
for Tobago’s agrarian and social history, its rise and 
demise are now examined. 


The main argument is that metayage contributed 
to low levels of accumulation for most planters 
and metayers. Further, in so doing it helped to 
prevent the emergence of planters, landowners 
with 10 acres or more, and smallholders, who 
could either upgrade the sugar industry or 
diversify the economy (Options 1 and 2 of the 
hypothesis).'! Therefore, despite the efforts of the 
smallholders, there existed no social grouping 


whose enterprises were strong enough to avert the 
economic crisis that came to a head with the 
collapse of A. M. Gillespie and Co. in April 1884. 


1. CONCEPTIONS OF METAYAGE 


The Classical Economists 


The classical economists assumed a calculus of 
self-interest by each party to sharecropping 
contracts. For Adam Smith, sharecropping was 
superior to slavery, since slaves had an interest in 
producing as little as possible above their own 
maintenance, while metayers would want to make 
the whole product as large as possible, to increase 
their own share of the crops. However, they 
would not be interested in further improvement of 
the land, since investment out of their own 
resources would give to the landlord one-half of 
the increased produce, in which he had not 
invested.” 

John Stuart Mill agreed with Smith, but saw 
many more positive facets to the practice. While 
the metayer had less motive to exertion than the 
peasant on his own land, he had more than the 
day labourer, whose main interest was in not 
being dismissed, and more than the tenant farmer 
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without a lease. Assuming that the metayer’s 
share of the produce was sufficient to support his 
family, he would see himself as the landlord’s 
‘partner’. Given the disadvantages noted by 
Smith, Mill argued that if the landlord was willing 
to provide capital for improvements, the metayer 
had the strongest interest in promoting them, 
because of the benefits accruing to himself. Mill 
also noted that metayer contracts were usually 
subordinate to custom. Contrary to Smith and 
other detractors of the system, he reasoned that 
there was no necessary connection between 
metayage and poor husbandry of the soil or abject 
poverty of the cultivators.’ 


Neo-Classical Economists 


Alfred Marshall, a leading neo-classical economist, 
developed Smith’s objections. He argued that the 
incentives to improvement of metayer holdings 
were few, since the metayer 


will apply only so much capital and labour as will 
give him returns more than twice enough to repay 
himself: so that his landlord will get a smaller share 
even of those returns than he would have on the plan 
of a fixed payment [of rent]. 


Thus, for Marshall, 


the advantages of the metayer system are considerable 
when the holdings are very small, the tenants poor, 
and the landlords not averse to taking much trouble 
about small things. 


Otherwise, renting would be preferable.* 


In general, most neo-classical analysts, using 
Marshall’s approach, focus on the self-interested 
strategies of the parties to such contracts. 
However, they tend to ignore the social context 
and the non-contractual arrangements, which are 
often decisive both for the content of the contracts 
and the way they are performed. 

Within the neo-classical paradigm, several 
economists tried to test Alfred Marshall’s thesis on 
the relative efficiency of different types of 
contracts. However, because of the social, political 
and customary contexts in which sharecropping is 
embedded, the results remain inconclusive.° 

Another group of neo-classical studies sought to 
explain why sharecropping occurs. Reviewing 
them, Jaynes questions their assumptions of 
perfect competition, showing in his truly 
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magisterial work that imperfect credit and capital 
markets for the planters, and therefore the need to share 
costs, were the crucial factors explaining the choice 
of sharecropping in the southern USA after the 
Civil War. Jaynes’ point is very true in the Tobago 
case.® 

The importance of the socio-economic and 
political context in which metayage is conducted 
is one of the central issues in the controversy over 
the rise of sharecropping in the southern USA. 
Reid, DeCanio, Higgs, and Ransom and Sutch are 
among those using the neo-classical paradigm, 
with its assumptions of a free market in which the 
sharecropping contracts operated.’ This view is 
criticized by a host of writers, on the grounds that 
it ignores the legacy of the era of enslavement, the 
labourers’ desire for autonomy at the workplace, 
the crop lien system that fostered debt peonage, 
and the use by merchants and planters of legal, 
political and other structures to hem in the former 
slaves.’ Jaynes and Mann also highlight the long 
crop cycle in cotton, which contributed to the 
sharecroppers’ indebtedness to the merchants. 
Further, regional differences in the postbellum 
South increase the complexity of the analysis that 
is needed.’ 

The approach to Tobago in this study therefore 
gives due weight to the socio-political and legal 
context in which metayage was conducted. Long 
crop cycles and indebtedness of the metayers to 
the planters were also important in Tobago. 


Marx and Marxists 


Marx regarded metayage as ‘a transitory form 
from the original form of rent to capitalist rent’. In 
this he is followed by most Marxists, who see it as 
a pre-capitalist form of surplus creation and 
appropriation, destined to be swept aside by 
productive forces that would promote agrarian 
capitalism." 

The perils of the Marxian view of sharecropping 
as a pre-capitalist form are great. In the Caribbean, 
wage labour preceded the introduction of share- 
cropping ‘after Emancipation. Thus, metayage 
could hardly be pre-capitalist when it co-existed 
with, and sometimes supplanted, wage labour, 
supposedly the epitome of surplus creation under 
capitalism. Indeed, in Tobago, metayers were 
themselves employers of labour, paying wages 
doubling those paid by the planters. These facts 


should therefore lead us to examine closely how 
agrarian relationships were structured, rather than 
to assume that, since sharecropping was not wage 
labour, it implies the absence of capitalism. 


A. V. Chayanov 


Another standpoint is that of the Russian social 
scientist, A. V. Chayanov, although his concerns 
were not specifically with metayage. In considering 
peasant households in Russia, Chayanov rejected 
the classical and neo-classical models of economic 
man, and the economic theories derived therefrom. 
He argued that most peasant households balance 
the satisfaction of needs against the amount of 
drudgery required to fulfil those needs, a process 
affected by demographic factors as well as the 
mutual effects of size of holdings, type of soil, 
crops, availability of draught animals, land and 
market prices, interest rates, and alternative work. 
Chayanov makes two points relevant to the 
Tobago case: 


1. peasants often use non-quantitative and 
non-monetary considerations to assess a 
course of action; and 


2. they often pursue indivisible benefits.” 


These are useful points in approaching Tobago, 
where autonomy for the metayer and control over 
labour by the planter, goals which cannot be 
quantified, were crucial elements of their respective 
strategies. 


Summary Caribbean Overview 


The Caribbean literature shows that in the 
Bahamas and the Leeward and Windward Islands 
where the plantocracy was at its weakest, short of 
capital and credit, and unable to procure 
indentured labour in large numbers, metayage 
became a long- or short-term expedient. Non- 
contractual arrangements, such as credit and truck 
systems in the Bahamas, also buttressed the power 
of the planters and merchants relative to that of 
the metayers.” 


The freed people in most Caribbean colonies 
preferred metayage to wage labour. This 
preference in turn depended on the context in 
Which the choices were made, and on the 
perceived risks and costs of the metayer contracts. 
One interesting exception was Martinique where 
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wage labour, but on estates other than the ones on 
which they resided, was the preferred option of 
the freed people at Emancipation in 1848. Tomich 
wryly states that the administrators promoted 
sharecropping, intending to teach the neo- 
classical virtues of ‘self-interest and comparative 
advantage.’ 


Our study of the Tobago case will highlight the 
major insights of all the conceptions outlined, 
while seeking to avoid the pitfalls noted. 


2. THE TOBAGO METAYAGE SYSTEM IN 
OPERATION, 1845-1890 


General Conditions in the 1840s 
and 1850s 


Although metayage began in Tobago in 1842, it 
was not widely employed until after the hurricane 
and the failure of the West India Bank in 1847, 
following the British Sugar Duties Act of 1846. In 
this context, increasing competition from cheaper 
producers was accompanied by an acute shortage 
of credit for the planters. 

At the time, the Stipendiary Magistrates 
recommended that the labourers rent estate land 
for cash, grow canes on their own account, and 
sell them to the highest bidder. This solution, of 
separating cultivation from the manufacture of 
sugar, was seldom adopted in Tobago. As we shall 
see, until the end of the century, the issue 
remained a bone of contention. 


While cash rental of estate land would have 
given more legal safeguards than metayage, it had 
three major disadvantages. First, there was no 
competitive market for the canes; thus, the grower 
would have been at the mercy of the 
manufacturer. Second, canes being heavy and 
bulky, bad roads and length of cartage would 
have made the grower vulnerable to planters and 
other owners of carts. Third, cane has to be 
ground and manufactured within a few days after 
it is cut, which requires a large number of 
labourers. The planters, for want of credit, could 
not pay wages, nor purchase canes, nor procure 
continuous labour. The labourers lacked sufficient 
land and viable alternatives. Metayage, which 
involved the mutual interests of planter and 
labourer in the growth and processing of the crop, 
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was therefore the option to which both parties 
resorted. 

In Tobago there was no law governing metayage 
until 1888. The Stipendiary Magistrates called for 
legislation to ensure uniformity and security of 
tenure, written contracts to protect the labourers from 
fraud, and summary jurisdiction to the magistrates in 
matters of dispute. Their call went unheeded. 

From 1849, as metayage became more 
widespread, the magistrates voiced their concerns 
more vehemently. Kaye Dowland (Leeward District) 
described its workings as follows: 


The general terms of the Metairie System are, that the 
Renter cuts his Canes, and has them conveyed to the 
Mill, and that he finds the Boilerman and Mill Gang 
all at his own expense. That the cultivation be under 
the control of the Proprietor, who shall supply at his 
own Cost, Stock, and Carts & Machinery necessary to 
grind the Canes, and make the Sugar in the usual 
manner. The Sugar, when made to be divided in equal 
portions, and the Proprietor to have all Rum and 
Molasses. Renter to furnish his own barrels or Vessels.’ 


Commenting on the usual metayer contracts, 
Dowland wrote: 


There is no specified termination mentioned, no 
period of notice to quit given, no equitable conditions 
named on giving up the Land with its Crop, nor is any 
Referee, or Arbitrator appointed in the event of 
dispute. On the contrary the Form is one sided, and 
the laborer seems to me to be very much open to the 
will and caprice of the Landlord." 


Dowland also deplored the fact that a landlord 
might, because of some claim against a metayer, 
retain the metayer’s sugar for payment, or ship it 
against the metayer’s will. 

George Le Plastrier (Windward District), in a 
long report in 1850, lamented the oral contracts 
without witnesses, and the frequent conflicts over 
the distribution of costs between estate and 
metayer. He also called for strict legal enactments, 
leases for three or five years with rent paid in cash, 
and the sale of the canes to the estates on which 
they were grown."° 

In December 1849 the magistrates’ consolidated 
report stated: 


.. as at present adopted, the system is carried on 
without due protection to the ignorant peasant, and ... 
it is open to so many abuses that it is doubtful 
whether permanent good can arise to the laborer."” 
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There was also official concern about the 
metayers’ insecurity of tenure if the mortgages on 
the estates were foreclosed. Nothing was done 
about any of these matters. 


In addition, the planters used taxation to curb 
the real income of the metayers. The houses, carts, 
mules and asses of the estates were tax-exempt; 
those of the metayers were not. In 1850 a direct 
excise was imposed on all sugar produced by 
metayers. Stipendiary Magistrate William Child 
asked that only the sugar exported should be taxed, 
at the exporter’s expense.'* This too was ignored. 

The availability of capital and the size of the 
estates affected the conduct of the metayage 
system. Child, after ‘minute enquiries’, observed 
that metayage was best suited to estates where the 
landlord had works and plant, but not capital to 
hire labour. Similarly, Dowland reported that 
‘small scale’ planters with little capital besides a 
good mill and plenty stock benefited most from 
metayage, whereas it was a ‘drawback’ to large 
plantations, because it reduced the labour supply 
when the planters’ demand for labour in the reaping 
season was greatest.’ 


But size of estate was closely related to the 
availability of capital; and the chief difficulty of 
the small estates was, in Dowland’s words, ‘the 
want of Capitall’: 


I may ask, how is it possible that a Man commencing 
to take off Canes that have been neglected in the 
cultivation, short of Stock,—of implements, and of 
labor, and the power a tumble down old windmill, or 
an old Steam Engine, loose and with the machinery 
requiring repair:—how is it possible that such an 
Estate can either progress, or pay its way? ... This is a 
true picture of some small estates. ... It is the Class of 
Petty Planters who are causing discontent amongst the 
Metayers by depriving them of a due return for their 
industry. Canes which ought to have been converted 
into Sugar in last Month (May) are still on the ground, 
and, perhaps, may never be reaped. Such spoliation of 
property leads to heart burnings, and distrust, and 
renders the Laborer unsettled and erratic.” 


The irony is that though the smaller estates were 
most likely to benefit from metayage, their lack of 
working capital and increasing dilapidation made 
their owners least likely to have harmonious 
relationships with the metayers. Many of the small 
planters were, according to the magistrates, ‘white 
and coloured persons, who have long acted as 


Managers and Overseers’, who acquired estates in 
the 1840s.”" 

The conditions of metayer tenure varied from 
district to district, and over time. Initially, none 
of the molasses and rum derived from the sugar 
was given to the metayers, because these items 
were profitable to the planters. In 1858, according to 
James V. Drysdale, Lieutenant Governor, the returns 
from the molasses and rum on certain estates were 
‘sufficient indeed sometimes to defray the entire 
current expenditure of the property for the 
cultivation and manufacture of the whole crop.’ In 
1853 the magistrates reported that ‘occasionally’ a 
proportion of the rum was given to the cultivator. 
Over time, by a process of informal negotiation, 
many planters allowed the metayers either rum or 
a part of the molasses, in addition to their half of 
the sugar.” 

The calculus of self-interest that the classical and 
neo-classical economists assumed certainly operated; 
but the social, legal and political conditions affected 
both the perceptions of the actors as to what were 
rational choices, and the outcomes of such choices 
as were made. 


In 1853 Child observed that, from the metayer’s 
standpoint, the system could be ‘highly profitable’, 
provided that he devoted to it only occasional 
labour, and that his family gave labour only if they 
were not otherwise earning money. He continued: 


... but if, for the sake of a large crop he entices Estates 
Labourers by high wages, and other inducements, to 
work with him, his net earnings will prove to be very 
unsatisfactory.” 


Child’s point, which is one about marginal utility 
and opportunity costs, shows that, for most 
metayers, a high investment of money and labour 
on a large metayer holding would not have been 
profitable. Not surprisingly, the planters and 
officials complained frequently of the neglect of 
the metayers’ cane pieces. 


It should be noted that family labour, which the 
planters could not easily recruit under wage 
contracts, was implicitly built into the metayage 
system. Thus metayage resulted in a return to the 
estates of many women and children who had 
withdrawn from plantation work for wages after 
Emancipation. 
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Legal Issues in the Absence of Laws 


Before 1888, in the absence of laws, decisions 
made in the courts became important for 
regulating how metayage was practised. In the 
1850s three issues that illustrate the hardships of 
the metayers came to the fore. 


Metayers: Labourers or Tenants? 


The first question was whether the metayer was a 
labourer paid in kind or a tenant or lessee paying 
in shares. In the matter of Lindsay v. Dalling of 10 
October 1853, the plaintiff, Lindsay, a metayer on 
Shirvan Estate, in an action for trespass, accused 
the manager of breaking into his cane piece, 
entering, and cutting down his canes. The Solicitor 
General, counsel for the defence, argued that the 
metayer was a labourer for hire, and that the 
agreement was a contract for labour and not for 
the use of the land. The Chief Justice, Edward D. 
Sanderson, himself a planter with metayers, gave 
judgment in favour of Lindsay, that the relation 
between planter and metayer was that of landlord 
and tenant. 


On 8 June 1857, in the matter of Morrison v. 
Haynes, the court heard that the manager, Haynes, 
had ordered estate cattle to be driven through 
Morrison’s canes, because he had refused to accept 
notice not to open any more land. Sanderson 
stated that, since the metayer was a tenant, there 
had to be fixed times at which his tenancy came to 
an end; and he specified the times, depending on 
whether the metayer had a ‘spring’ or a ‘fall’ plant 
of canes. Such tenancy was also determinable by 
the consent of both parties, or by either party, 
subject to six months’ notice. Termination of 
contracts without notice and malicious damage to 
canes were not sanctioned, and judgment was 
given in favour of Morrison.” 


Redress to Planters for Poor Cultivation 


The second issue concerned the right of the 
manager or planter to sue the metayer for 
damages, after the sugar was made and divided, 
on the grounds of inefficient cultivation and low 
yields. The controversial case was Daniel G. Gordon 
v. Charles Frederick Gibson, heard in November 
1858 before Sanderson, who was both judge and 


jury. 
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Gibson, the defendant, was a metayer on 12 
acres of Courland Estate, and had refused to sell 
his share of the sugar to the estate; therefore, Gordon 
detained four tierces of his sugar, and Gibson 
instituted court action for the sugar.” Gordon 
claimed the right to detain the sugar to compensate 
for loss through Gibson’s neglect in cultivation. The 
court overruled this, and gave judgment in favour 
of Gibson for £28. Gordon paid him only £22, and 
sued him for damages for poor cultivation. Judgment 
was then given in Gordon’s favour for £30. 


Sanderson gave a ‘special’ rather than a general 
verdict, because it was the first action by a planter 
in a metayer agreement. He reasoned that the 
average yield on Tobago estates was 2 hogsheads of 
sugar per acre; that 12 acres should have produced 
at least 19 hogsheads instead of 15 (Gibson’s crop); 
and that no malicious motive could be imputed to 
Gordon, though his suit was brought after he had 
lost in the action for the sugar. 


S. H. Frederic Abbott, the Attorney General, 
appearing for Gibson, argued that the planter 
should have exercised his right to call two 
disinterested persons to appraise the field and to 
re-enter it if there had been neglect; therefore, 
Gordon’s failure to act indicated that he had found 
no neglect on Gibson’s part. However, Sanderson’s 
verdict was that the planter was not obliged to 
express his dissatisfaction; and that the landlord 
could agree to maintain the metayer’s lease and 
still sue for breach of contract. 


Drysdale, the Lieutenant Governor, observed 
that the same proprietor had re-entered another 
plot worked by the same metayer on the same 
estate, and that ‘the universal practice’ was to end 
the agreement if the metayer did not cultivate in 
a ‘planter-like’ manner. Therefore, Sanderson’s 
judgment had opened the door for ‘interminable 
litigation and much positive injury. No Metayer 
will be safe.’ According to the reports of two leading 
estate attorneys, 1.25 hogsheads per acre was the 
average yield for Tobago, and therefore there was 
no deficiency. Yet Gibson paid £30 damages in 
addition to £10 to £12 costs, and lost all his ratoons. 
Drysdale concluded: ‘This requires no comment, it 
may be law; is it Justice?’”° In the absence of an 
Appeal Court in Tobago at the time, Sanderson’s 
judgment stood. 
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Metayers’ Claims on Sale or Foreclosure 
of Estates 


A third issue for decision was the status of the 
metayers’ claims when a mortgage was foreclosed, 
or when the estate changed hands, which occurred 
frequently in the late 1840s and 1850s. In 1849 Sir 
William Colebrooke, the Governor-in-Chief, called 
for a ‘prompt and summary process’ for the 
recovery of all claims of the labourers, since their 
expenses were ‘considerable’ and their ‘returns 
often precarious, and subject to long delay.’ He 
also expressed a preference for leasehold tenure 
for fixed periods, with provisions for allowing the 
tenant the right to a part of the proceeds of the 
ratoons of the canes. In 1850 and 1853 he called 
again for legislation to be prepared, but nothing 
was done.” 


Custom as Substitute for Law 


Woodville Marshall gives the following reasons 
for the failure to legislate. First, the planters were 
not willing to make metayage permanent, since it 
was regarded as a temporary expedient. Second, 
they were also unwilling to legislate on matters 
affecting the interests of the British capitalists 
who were absentee owners, creditors and 
consignees. Third, official opinion, local and 
metropolitan, could not prevail over a planter- 
controlled Assembly. Fourth, it was the metayers 
who suffered most from the refusal to make just 
laws. In sum, the balance of power was against 
the metayers.* 


In the absence of formal rules, informal 
regulation became integral to the metayage 
system. Appearing before the 1890 Metairie 
Commission, Charles L. Abbott, whose father, 
S.H.F. Abbott, had practised at the Tobago Bar 
from 1850, produced one of his father’s letter-books 
for 1854-1858. It showed that many disputes 
between metayers and planters had been settled 
out of court; one of the disputants would take the 
matter to the solicitor, who would write to the 
other party, asking that (s)he come to see him to 
settle the matter.” By these means were conflicts 
resolved—for those who could afford the 
solicitor’s fees. 


Socio-Economic Effects of Metayage 
by 1860 


By the end of the 1850s, metayage existed to a 
greater or lesser degree on all estates. It was, on 
balance, profitable to both planters and metayers. 
Moribund and formerly abandoned estates were 
kept as going concerns, albeit with wasteful 
procedures. No full estimate of a metayer’s 
income and expenditure survives, but the 
magistrates stated that the profit to those who sold 
their sugar locally was ‘highly remunerative.”° 
Child attributed the falling rate of commitments to 
prison to metayage, ‘which is gradually elevating 
many of the peasantry to a higher social standing 
than they could have otherwise attained.’ 
Drysdale concurred, stating that metayage tended 
to establish 


a useful Middle class of yeomanry, and it retains for 
the use of the peasantry a larger share of the soil and 
labour produce than the mere pittance of plantation 
wages. 


It was also popularly believed that metayage 
helped to keep low the rate of emigration to 
Trinidad, where wages were double those of 
Tobago, because it gave the metayer a greater 
stake in the island than did wage labour. Above 
all, higher incomes to the metayer resulted in 
increasing purchases of freeholds, often through 
payment by instalments.” 


Differentiation and Change, 1860-1890 


In 1859 the planters decided to impose an export 
tax on all estate produce, including metayers’ 
sugar, to raise revenue to import labourers. A 
property tax, restricted to estates on which the 
immigrants would be located, along with a fee or 
stamp duty on all contracts of service with 
immigrants, had previously been mooted as the 
means of raising revenue for immigration; but the 
planters preferred the export tax, which would be 
imposed on the metayers’ produce also. Drysdale 
opposed the export tax, but failed to gain the 
support of the leading planters on the issue, and in 
December 1859 the Bills to tax all sugar exports 
and to provide for immigration were laid before 
the legislature.” 

Sir Francis Hincks, the Governor-in-Chief, 
commenting on the proposed export tax, called for 
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a minimum wage of 1s (or 12d) per day, the 
Barbados rate. Wages paid in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Guiana and St. Lucia to East Indian 
indentured workers exceeded 1s; in contrast, in 
Tobago the rate was 8d per day, while metayers 
who employed labour paid 1s 4d, or double the 
planters’ rate. Agreeing with Drysdale that it 
would be ‘not only impolitic, but unjust in the 
extreme’ to impose the export tax, Hincks asked 
that the proposed legislation be disallowed. The 
Colonial Office agreed. 


Two noteworthy points on the metayage system 
emerge from the correspondence on the export 
tax. 

First, metayage was directly related to the 
minimal wages paid. Drysdale observed that 
metayage would progress, ‘so long as the rate of 
daily wages remains so low as it now is.”* Low 
wages induced labourers to become metayers, 
which offered an incentive to the more productive 
growers; immigration, in aid of which metayers 
were to be taxed, would keep wages low, and 
would remove the advantages of metayage by 
causing a reversion to wage labour. 


Second, indirectly contributing to the spread of 
metayage was the truck system, through which 
the wage labourers were ensnared by consumption 
at the estate shops.® In 1839 the Tobago Gazette and 
West Indian News had observed that many managers 
and planters kept retail stores on or near the 
estates. By 1842 the system was fully established. 
By 1860 it was entrenched. Drysdale wrote: 


Credit is easily obtained and debt insidiously 
contracted. The day of reckoning soon comes and the 
imprudent debtor is compelled to relinquish a great 
portion or perhaps the whole of the wages due to him 
to satisfy the shop debt. It is ... the detestable truck 
system over again. ... [P]roceedings such as these ... 
tend to estrange the laborers from engaging in the 
culture of the cane, otherwise than as independent 
Metayers.” 


Thus, to avoid indebtedness resulting from low 
wages, many labourers became metayers. 

For several reasons, the labourers preferred 
metayage to wage labour. First, the earnings were 
greater, and were enhanced by the provisions 
invariably grown between the canes. Second, the 
metayer’s autonomy was far greater, since 
supervision by the managers was minimal. Third, 
the metayer’s input to upkeep the soil was trifling, 
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for (s)he could occupy as much land as (s)he 
wanted, whether all was cultivated or not, and 
(s)he could move from one plot to another, after 
reaping the crops from the ratoons. Henry I. 
Woodcock, Chief Justice, gave a ‘neo-classical’ 
analysis of the system in 1862: 


Under such a system of cultivation there can be no 
farming; the labourer cultivates his field so long as it 
remains in heart; it is not in his interest to manure it; 
for as soon as it ceases to produce what will 
remunerate him for his labour he moves off to a fresh 
field: there is an entire absence of all implemental 
husbandry; and, owing in a great measure to the bad 
faith in which, on both sides, the contract is too often 
carried out, what is done is imperfectly done, and ... 
yields little return. I have known canes so planted to 
remain on the land two years without being cropped. 
The labourer ... is at the whole cost of cultivation and 
manufacture.*® 


The contours of the metayage system changed in 
the 1860s. Whereas initially metayers were 
labourers on or near the estates on which they had 
contracts, this was no longer always so. There was 
also increasing differentiation among _ the 
metayers, as many employed labour to do all the 
work involved. This is illustrated in the testimony 
of Daniel Gordon, owner of Courland Estate, who 
wrote to the Colonial Office in support of the 
export tax in aid of immigration in 1860. Gordon 
described himself as ‘the largest Metayer Planter 
in this Island, my Estate being wholly cultivated 
by Metayers.’ He stated that the ‘Agricultural 
body’ comprised four ‘classes’. 


1st. The great majority who work in the fields have 
nothing whatsoever to do with Metairie Planting, 
labourers for hire, they make no Sugar on their own 
account and export none. 2nd. A smaller number 
though still large who do work in the fields and make 
their barrel each, but who being without any capital 
and industry cultivate their land in miserable and 
slovenly manner, the quantity of Sugar they make 
being too small to be of any value ... . 3rd. A smaller 
body who make from three to four Hogsheads of 
sugar, these men do not till the soil exclusively with 
their own hands; they all hire labour, and all complain 
bitterly of the rascality of those whom they employ, 
and cry out for more labour. 4th. A few men who 
make from ten to twenty Hogsheads of sugar, these 
too employ labour and would treble their present 
crops if they could command a supply of it[;] of this 
last class is my own butler who has grown this year 
Sixteen Hogsheads of Sugar without being absent 
from my house, and all by hired labour. 
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Gordon thought that only the second group would 
be adversely affected by immigration, and stateg 
that every year, ‘on almost every Estate’, metayers’ 
canes were not reaped, for lack of labour.” 

Drysdale also described a growing stratification 
among the metayers: 


In many instances land has been allotted for Metairie 
cultivation to persons dwelling ... several miles from 
the property of which it forms a part, not unfrequently 
to individuals who never work in these grounds 
themselves, but hire occasional labor for the purpose, 
and who are often tradesmen such as Carpenters or 
Masons, or even Grooms and Domestic Servants. 


This helped to contribute to poor husbandry and 
‘the desultory labor bestowed.” 

The legal problems continued. In 1874 the courts 
had no precedents to cover metayage cases, 
Lieutenant Governor Ussher stated that metayage 
disputes were 


necessarily ... settled at haphazard, and according to 
some existing law which may appear to bear most 
closely upon the special case, ... and in the absence of 
written agreements, I believe the ‘custom’, or practice, 
between metayers and planters is generally ignored 
by judicial officers, ... litigation on this subject is 
becoming frequent, and in some parts of the Colony is 
mischievous and highly injurious to planters ... .! 


Ussher’s successor, R. W. Harley, also wrote that 
the unwritten contracts were ‘a fruitful source of 
litigation.’” 

We are fortunate to have the reports of several 
commissions and investigations of the system 
between 1884 and 1890, which present a clear 
picture of how the system worked over time. As in 
the 1850s, many cases were informally compromised 
in the 1870s. Jackson O’Connor, a metayer from 
1874, explained to the 1890 Metairie Commission 
how this worked. 


The metayer used to go to a lawyer and he used to 
charge him 10s. to write a letter to the proprietor and 
compromise the matter. I know on several occasions 
he charge three guineas if he [the metayer] have not 
got the cane ground. But he would not go to law if he 
had not the money paid him. ... How could they 
[metayers] go through the law with empty hands, 
because it is three guineas for a lawyer besides Court 
expenses? and you have no money? That’s the whole 
upshot. 


O’Connor also claimed that often metayers going 
to court would have to forfeit the ‘privilege’ of 


asturing their livestock on the estate. “You have 
to submit to these impositions on purpose to keep 
in friendship with them.” Therefore many conflicts 
were suppressed if the non-contractual benefits of 
being a metayer were at stake. 

These non-contractual privileges were sometimes 

anted to metayers who were willing to perform 
extra-contractual obligations. Craig Castella, a 
black planter who owned Providence Estate, told 
the 1890 Metairie Commission that he granted the 
privilege of pasturage only to 


one or two good men. ‘You Jimmy cut me a bundle of 
grass’ I would say and he would do it willingly and I 
would allow that same man to tether stock; but not 
every one on the estate. 


Sometimes too, metayers who produced a 
specified minimum quantity of sugar were 
granted privileges. 

All observers regarded metayers as better off 
than wage labourers. When Stephen Gatty, 
chairman of the 1890 Metairie Commission, citing 
John Stuart Mill, questioned John McKillop, lessee 
of Bacolet Estate, on the living standards of 
metayers, his reply was unequivocal. 


McKillop: I know it is the case here. If you go through 
the island ... where the metayer system is carried on 
you will see the difference. Every metayer’s house is 
on a lot of land—and quite respectable houses too. 
You will not find the same in the parts where the 
labourer has been working on the monthly wage 
entirely. At Sandy Point [the Leeward District] that is 
most marked. The metayer has been able to buy a 
piece of land and to build a comfortable house and 
presents a more respectable appearance. 


Gatty: Then you say the custom has a civilizing 
influence? 


McKillop: It has most decidedly. I say so because there 
are men who object to the labourer being 
independent; ... as regards the metayer himself, it has 
a good effect, because it improves his social status.* 


In good years when prices were high, many 
metayers profited. Metayage was a means to 
landowning, and at least three of the ‘large’ 
metayers became planters. 

Brutus Murray was born in 1797. According to 
Walter Sladden, an overseer on Orange Valley 
Estate from 1845, Murray was the first metayer 
when Mr Cruickshank, the lessee who introduced 
metayage in Tobago from St. Lucia, first tried the 
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system there in 1842. Murray moved to the 
Windward District, where he became the first 
metayer also. Although he had no formal 
education, by 1852 he was manager of Belle 
Garden Estate, a post which he still held in 1870. 
In 1862 he was part-owner of Pembroke Estate, 
comprising 350 acres, which he wholly owned 
from 1871 until his death at age 90 in 1887. Murray 
also bought Cardiff Estate comprising 157 acres in 
1870, and sold it to his relatives, Jules Murray and 
Alexander Nathaniel Murray, in 1884. Popular 
legend, with which some of Murray’s 
descendants agree, states that he saw men 
burying treasure on the seashore, hid in a nearby 
tree, and took the treasure after they left, which 
enabled him to invest in Pembroke. However, in 
1885 Brutus Murray mortgaged Pembroke to 
Thomas Reid and Co., London merchants, and 
assigned the entire property to them because of 
an outstanding debt of £1,074 for plantation 
stores and supplies. By 1887 the debt had 
increased to £1,133 Os 9d.*° 


Daniel Scotland Gordon, while still a boy, 
worked with his father, a full-time metayer on 
‘Annesdale’ (probably Arnos Vale) Estate from 
c.1855. Their gross yield was eight hogsheads of 
sugar per year, of which half went to the estate; 
but his father planted cassava, potatoes, corn and 
plantains between the cane rows, and also reared 
pigs and other animals to support his five 
children. Gordon continued as a metayer on 
Mary’s Hill Estate from 1865 until 1887, when he 
bought Adventure and Roselle estates. He owned 
shops at Plymouth and Black Rock in 1884. In 
1882 he owned a house, land and a shop, together 
valued £20, and two homesteads, all in Plymouth, 
in addition to a house and shop in Bethel and 
land in St. David. His account of his experience 
states: 


... | work from ‘65 up to now and I live by it up to now 
and what I make since ’65 I hold out of my metayer 
work so that I call myself a proprietor. I work up to it 
you see.” 


Paul Tobago, a shopkeeper at Buccoo, became 
the owner of Prospect Estate, 500 acres in extent, 
in 1888. He testified in 1890: 


In all my time I work up from a metayer to what I is 
to-day. I make upwards of 20 and 21 hogsheads when 
I was a metayer. That was at Adventure and Garden 
estate. 
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J. B. Swalls of Moriah testified to the 1897 Royal 
Commission that he had been ‘a labourer, an 
overseer, and metayer, now a merchant and 
proprietor.” 

Differentiation between ‘large’ and ‘small’ 
metayers produced conflicts of interest between 
them, which were most acute in the dealings of 
those who became planters with the metayers 
contracted to them. Both Daniel Scotland Gordon 
and Paul Tobago expressed very unfavourable 
attitudes about the work ethic, the independence, 
and the ambition of the Tobago worker to the 1890 
Metairie Commission. Gordon in particular, who 
was contemplating abandoning sugar cultivation, 
felt that the metayers wanted to ride horses and 
‘play buccra’, giving little work for wages; they 
worked on his estate only to ‘oblige’ him, 
although they were being paid. Attesting to the 
degrees of freedom the labourers had gained, 
Gordon stated: 


The man you call a labourer here is more independent 
than me. He has a quarter of an acre of land and a 
house, he rents a piece of land which gives him his 
provisions. ... If he don’t work he sell a cattle or a 
horse which he has been rearing on the same estate 
and live on that. He live very well, very comfortably. 
If you tell him anything, he tell you to go to old Nick, 
and if he don’t work he only to sell [sic] a horse, or 
cow, a calf, goat or pig. You can’t command them. I 
am one myself and I know he can do and he won’t do 
it; he will do what he likes, and give you what work 
he likes ....° 


Women were among the metayers, although 
none testified individually before the various 
commissions that examined the system. T. Newton 
Browne, the police magistrate, told the 1890 
Metairie Commission that women were among the 
best metayers. Maurice Rostant, manager of Mt. 
Irvine Estate, cited a Mrs Scotland as ‘the best 
metayer we have’: 


She has 10 acres in cultivation. She made lots of sugar 
and I offered the price paid by Mr. McCall who was 
buying sugar up at 16/8 a barrel ... but she would not 
give it at that price and she went to Mr. McCall and 
shipped all the sugar on her own account. They have 
money and they are all well off. That Mrs. Scotland 
cultivates 10 acres of land and that is no joke I can tell 
you, and when I offered to buy her sugar she would 
not sell it.°! 
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Issues Facing Metayers and Planters 


The chief problem faced by the metayers was to 
find the labour to cut, cart and grind the canes, 
and to manufacture the sugar in the reaping 
season. Many testified of this in reply to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Agricultural Socie 
in September 1884. Often, they exchanged ‘labour 
for labour’, each metayer giving to those who 
helped him/her an equivalent number of days’ 
labour. The scarcity of labour was compounded 
when a metayer’s turn to reap was at the end of 
the crop, in the wet months of June and July, 
which coincided with the season for planting 
provision grounds; often the metayers would be 
competing with the estates for labour as well. 
Several complained of not having the cash to pay 
wages, which were usually double the current 
plantation wage.” Daniel Scotland Gordon, owner 
of Adventure Estate, testified in 1890: 


It is a well known secret in cane cultivation ... that it is 
in the reaping part you have most expenses. The 
expense you take to reap canes in the dry season you 
must calculate to go through double that expense 
when the rain comes. It is no use to beat about the 
bush in that, in carting and taking wood it is double 
labour and you must look for double expenses, both 
metayer and proprietor, and every one. 


John McKillop, lessee of Bacolet Estate and a 
keen observer of the merits and demerits of the 
system, stated in his Notes upon the Metairie 
System: 


But the disadvantages under which the laborer works 
are to my mind more serious than those which affect 
the proprietor. In the agricultural part of the business 
the industrious labourer with his family can do all the 
operations required, from the clearing of the land to 
the ripening of the canes. But as soon as the manager 
gives him orders to cut his canes his troubles begin. 
He must at once beat up his friends and those who 
owe him labour to come to his assistance. When he is 
cutting and carting his canes he requires the help of at 
least twenty able-bodied labourers, and then when the 
canes are carted home and he has to grind his canes 
and manufacture his cane juice into sugar, he requires 
ten to twelve more, and has to pay very highly for 
them, while any failure in providing sufficient labour 
to carry out the manufacture expeditiously entails 
serious loss both on the labourer and also on the 
employer. 


As convener of the Committee appointed by the 
Agricultural Society in 1884 to examine the 
system, McKillop wrote: 


On what we may call the metayer estates, ... they 
depend on what may be called return labour, i. e., they 
work for each other, and the system might do if all 
were equally industrious, or if each man required the 
same amount of labour. The industrious man with a 
good crop requires several days’ labour from men to 
whom he cannot return it, simply because they have 
not sufficient canes to require as much labour from 
him, and this compels the industrious man to hire 
labour for reaping the greater portion of his crop, and 
as the price they charge each other is considerably 
higher than the normal rate of wages, the metayer 
finds himself involved in expenses which absorb all 
[his] profit.*° 


An official Commission to Enquire into the 
Metairie System of Cultivation in This Island 
(hereafter the 1884 Metairie Commission) was 
appointed in December 1884. Its members, after 
relating these difficulties in their 1885 report, 
concluded: 


... and the necessary result of all this is, that there is no 
encouragement for a man, however able and willing 
to exert himself, in making a good crop under the 
system.” 


Given these labour shortages and costs, the size 
of metayer ground was a crucial factor in 
assessing the costs and benefits of the metayer. In 
July 1884, the Agricultural Society established a 
Committee to enquire into the metairie system. All 
of the 40 ‘principal metayers’ who responded to 
the Committee’s questionnaire, when asked, ‘How 
much land can an industrious man, with the 
assistance of his family, keep in cane cultivation?’, 
gave between 1 and 4 acres as their answer, and 
only 5 persons mentioned 4 acres.” Patrick 
Edwards, a ‘large’ metayer with over 30 years’ 
experience, and Henry Yeates, who were members 
of the 1884 Metairie Commission, both testified 
that it was disadvantageous. Yeates abandoned 
cultivation in 1885, after 12 years’ experience, 
because of the negative returns. Indeed, all of the 8 
metayers who testified to that Commission 
regarded metayage as unremunerative. Six of 
them had had over 20 years’ experience of the 
system.*® 

Cultivation of large metayer holdings was 
therefore exceptional. For those with little cash to 
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pay for labour, the wisdom of having a small 
allotment to which little time was devoted, which 
Stipendiary Magistrate Child had perceived in 
1853, still held good in 1884. Thus, it is not 
surprising that some of the metayers who became 
planters, like Daniel Scotland Gordon and Paul 
Tobago, had shops or other sources of income 
that could help to cushion their metayer 
enterprises. 


The metayers complained of the difficulty of 
getting cane plants except during crop, when 
plants were available from estate canes. Some 
admitted to stealing them from the estates; others 
worked for other metayers in exchange for plants. 
Often, canes were grown on provision grounds 
and taken on the heads of the metayers and their 
families, for distances of from two to four miles, to 
the cane pieces. George Trestrail, lessee of 
Auchenskeoch Estate, testified to the 1884 Metairie 
Commission that one metayer sacrificed 10 
hogsheads worth of canes in order to have plants 
for the next crop.” 


By 1884, according to the responses to the 
questionnaire of the Committee of the Agricultural 
Society, certain customary practices prevailed. 
Only on four estates, all wholly worked by 
metayers, were there written contracts. The 
‘universal custom’ was for the people to plant 
provisions among their canes. Usually, the crops 
allowed were sweet potatoes or corn, or both, but 
cassava, pigeon peas and plantains proliferated, 
often to the detriment of the canes. Planters also 
allowed provision grounds either free or at a 
nominal rent, the right to pasture stock either free 
or at the rate of 1s per head per month, and the 
right to gather firewood and grass on the estates. 
Although there had been ‘spasmodic’ attempts by 
the managers to supervise the metayers, ‘generally 
speaking the people do very much as they like.’ 
The order of reaping, over which the manager had 
full discretion, was ‘a fertile source of dispute’. By 
1884, the estates supplied the labour of the head 
boiler man, the mill or engine driver and one 
fireman for the manufacture of the sugar, the 
metayer paying for all other workers. The practice 
of allowing the metayer one gallon of rum per 
hogshead, which had been widespread in 1860, 
ceased by 1884. Because of the high taxes on rum, 
the ‘invariable practice’ was to allow the metayer 
molasses in proportion to his quantity of sugar, 
the usual rate being 5 gallons per hogshead.® 
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From the planters’ standpoint, the ‘chief 
disadvantage’ of the system was ‘the difficulty of 
controling [sic] the metayer or his labour supply.’ 
Metayers who reaped their crops were said to be 
indifferent to the needs of those whose turn came 
after, and this was a frequent cause of canes not 
being reaped. Part of the reason, as John 
McKillop’s statements above explained, was the 
varying quantities of canes produced by the 
metayers. Thus, the inability to exercise strict 
supervision, the resulting neglect of the canes, and 
the scarcity of labour during crop were most 
important to the planters. Their dilemma was 
succintly stated by Thomas Blakely, a prominent 
merchant and planter, to the 1890 Metairie 
Commission: 


... the estate which is only partially metayer worked 
has a gang of its own labourers, over which the 
proprietor has power; whereas the one which has 
merely metayers has no power over the labourers and 
they cannot get a gang together. ... They dig out the 
canes very often when there are no plants and he [the 
metayer] sticks in his potatoes and then when he does 
his planting there is no chance of any [cane] for 
grinding. Whilst the metayer has got two crops of 
potatoes and corn the proprietor gets no cane.” 


3. THE TOBAGO EXPERIENCE IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE CONCEPTIONS 
REVIEWED 


The Tobago experience well illustrates the 
points raised by the classical and neo-classical 
writers. 


First, both metayer and planter calculated how 
best to maximize accumulation on their own 
account. 

Second, the Tobago case shows the importance 
of detailed supervision by the managers, which 
Alfred Marshall stressed. In the informal process 
of negotiation, one of the gains won by the 
metayers was the absence of supervision; the 
planters saw this as their greatest disadvantage. 
Thus, the arbitrariness of the system, which left 
the metayer open to the caprice of the planter, also 
allowed the metayer virtual autonomy over the 
process of production. In this sense, arbitrariness 
was beneficial to both parties. 
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Third, it is clear that the income of metayers 
generally exceeded that of wage labourers, and 
this supports Mill’s points on the subject. Working 
for the prevailing low, irregular wages under the 
watchful eye of the overseer or manager was the 
negative backdrop, the unwanted alternative, to 
metayage. 

Fourth, Mill’s observation that metayage is 
usually subordinate to custom is significant. 
Jaynes also rightly states that the conflicts inherent 
in ‘long pay’ contracts (contracts where payment 
is deferred for several months or to the end of a 
long crop) are often resolved by custom ‘due to 
the bargaining power of labor as a whole versus 
the landlords as a whole’.” In Tobago, without law, 
custom became the norm. Yet custom was double- 
edged. Although it gave degrees of freedom to the 
metayers, the balance of power and advantage 
was overwhelmingly in favour of the planters. 
Thus, the planters were committed to the custom. 


However, the Tobago experience also 
demonstrates the limitations of the neo-classical 
standpoint. The relationships between planter and 
metayer cannot be understood as mere contracts, 
apart from the social, political and juridical 
context in which they took place. The absence of 
law and the unwritten ‘contracts’ reflected the 
power of the dominant class. Further, conflicts of 
interest between ‘large’ and ‘small’ metayers, and 
among the ‘small’ metayers, make it impossible to 
understand the system as a series of contracts, 
without seeing the relationships between the 
actors involved. Moreover, the importance of 
autonomy for the metayer highlights Chayanov’s 
emphasis on non-quantifiable criteria and 
indivisible gains, which are not always considered 
by neo-classical writers. 

One example of the importance of non- 
contractual factors is the metayers’ heavy 
dependence on family and community labour. The 
tasks of carrying cane plants from provision 
grounds, tying the canes into bundles, carrying 
them from field to cart or road, removing the 
megass from the mill, and spreading it out to dry 
were performed by women and children. The 
exchange of ‘labour for labour’ was also 
significant. None of this was accounted for in the 
fiction of a contract between ‘planter’ and 
‘metayer’. Yet all of it was crucial for the survival 
of the metayage system.® 


-_ 


Metayage in Tobago led to poor husbandry, in 
keeping with the views of Adam Smith and Alfred 
Marshall. However, their arguments must be 
tempered by the fact that conditions both internal 
and external to the metayer contracts contributed to 
inefficiency. Deferred payment over a long crop 
cycle and high costs to the metayers pushed them 
to assert their autonomy by decreasing the labour 
supply for sugar cane, since other sources of 
income became more important to their survival. 
Many therefore invested little time and energy on 
the canes. Widespread access to land, which was 
won by the labourers from 1838 onwards, meant 
that each metayer had many sources of income, 
including that from the provisions grown between the 
canes. Adrien points out that low productivity in 
cane cultivation was therefore no significant loss 
to the individual metayer, while the planter 
needed high productivity in cane cultivation from 
all metayers to expand his marginal revenue.™ 
Ironically, the planters were unable to induce high 
productivity. Access to land, which the planters 
were forced to concede, led to their inability to 
control the production process, and contributed to 
a downward spiral in productivity. 

The ironies multiply. Arthur Lewis states that 
cottage production has the advantage of economizing 
‘two scarce factors, capital and supervisory skill’.© 
By decentralizing production, the planters 
lowered wage and supervision costs. However, 
close supervision, as Alfred Marshall and other 
economists insist, was precisely what they needed 
for greatest efficiency. The greatest savings in cost 
to the planters from metayage were therefore 
offset by loss of control, which led to low 
productivity. 


The planters’ loss of control over the labour 
process held within it the seeds of their own 
destruction as a class. Their failure to create a 
proletariat and to regulate the system led to 
haphazard and wasteful cultivation. Thus, metayage 
generated too small a surplus on the planters’ 
account. The best indicator of this is that they were 
never able to revert to wage labour, their preferred 
option, for the rest of the nineteenth century. 
Given the low technological capacity, labour- 
intensive methods and low acreages under 
cultivation, the planters, by having to agree to 
such an unsatisfactory compromise as metayage, 
were doomed to an _ irretrievable state of 
indebtedness and dependence on their creditors. 
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Metayage therefore contributed to the inability 
of the planters to break out of their indebtedness 
to British merchants, to upgrade their estates 
and/or to diversify away from sugar (Options 1, 
2A of our hypothesis). 

Yet the constraints on the metayers also resulted 
in a low and slow rate of surplus accumulation on 
the account of most metayers. Although metayage 
enabled a small stratum of ‘large’ metayers and 
planters to emerge, most metayers who bought 
land were smallholders, who were unable to 
diversify the economy significantly before 1884, 
as Chapter 5 amply showed (Option 2B of our 
hypothesis). 

Since metayage imposed severe restrictions on 
the rate of accumulation of both planters and 
metayers, Marx’s view that it was transitory in the 
long run is supported. However, it was 
superseded in Tobago by a mix of wage and non- 
wage systems of payment, and not by the type of 
capital-intensive agriculture that he expected. 


4. CRISIS, NEGOTIATION AND 
STALEMATE IN THE 1880s 


In April 1884, when the news reached Tobago that 
A. M. Gillespie and Co. had collapsed, the 
metayers refused to continue to cultivate their 
metayer plots. In part, this was because of high 
risks and precarious profits due to low prices; but 
it was also a context in which, with the removal of 
both Gillespie and Thomas Reid and Co., 
merchants who had made advances to the 
planters, the power of the metayers was greatly 
enhanced. There could be no possibility of 
continued sugar cultivation without their willing 
co-operation. 

In 1889, when there was increased litigation 
because of the intervention of Sir John Gorrie, the 
Chief Justice, the planters averred that the metayage 
system had worked amicably until Gorrie incited 
the metayers to rebel. The evidence shows an 
entirely different picture for 1884. 

In November 1884 the Administrator, Dr. John 
W. Carrington, stated that the Agricultural Society 
had asked him to 


use my influence with the Metayers ... to induce them 
to commence planting operations for the crop of 1886. 
It appears that the Metayers generally, disheartened 
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by the extremely low price of sugar and dissatisfied 
with the working of the Metairie system, were about 
to discontinue planting fresh canes, and they were the 
more induced to adopt this position from the fact that 
with very few exceptions the estates were unable, 
from want of necessary capital, to take up their own 
cultivation in the manner usual at this time of year. 


Carrington complied by addressing the metayers 
at the main population centres, in nine well- 
attended meetings. In his words, the complaints 
were ‘so bitter, and so strong a feeling of 
dissatisfaction evidently existed’, that he 
decided to establish an independent enquiry, to 
settle ‘by fair and equitable legislation ... the 
conflicting claims of the planter and _ the 
metayer.’® 


The Chamber of Commerce confirmed this. So 
too did the Agricultural Society, the planters’ 
organization. The Society’s 1884 Report stated 
that, at its request, Carrington 


was good enough to use his influence to encourage 
the Metayers to keep alive the sugar industry by 
holding meetings with them in various parts of the 
Island, and the Committee have reason to believe that 
these interviews with the people have been the means 
in some measure of restoring confidence between 
proprietor and metayer ...° 


In July 1884 the Agricultural Society had 
appointed a Committee to advise on the metayage 
system. The Committee sent out questionnaires to 
48 metayers and 50 managers, of whom 40 metayers 
and 39 managers responded. The Committee 
reported in December 1884, and its findings were 
made available to the official Metairie Commission, 
which Carrington appointed in December 1884. 


At Carrington’s Mt. St. George meeting, Percy 
Castillo graphically outlined the metayers’ 
frustrations: 


.. my Honor you si dis head? He tun crook® fe carry 
cane plant from provision ground to cane piece. When 
managa [manager] please to gie you orda fe cut cane, 
you cane tan [stands] a ground fa tree week 
sometimes, fo [before] he go cat [cart] um. ... Heare me 
good. Suppose man mek 5 hogsheads sugar. He pay 
£1 for every hogshead|[;] he pay all expenses for cat 
and grine [grind] and boil. Estate tek for dem half. 
Time come fo cat um a bay you mus leave one barrel” 
sugar in curin [curing] house, no so [otherwise] you 
no go get cat, same time you want cat estate cat fo'e 
[its] own all day. Time fo you own come fo cat, ship 
load go way. If you owe one merchant in town he no 
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believe say you ha sugar. He no go gie you credit sak 
a you no [unless you] gie um sugar, betime man pay 
out all expenses wha lef fo feed he fambaly? Ef you 
mek law fo metayer sa [say] dem proprieta for deal 
just wid awe, we go work; but ef not a no go mek one 
chop ina cane field, all awe go dead together.”! 


‘A Northside Metayer’ wrote to The News in 
August 1884, giving details of the metayer’s costs. 
In addition to brushing, cleaning, digging, 
weeding, procuring plants and cultivating the 
canes, he was responsible for repairing, and 
sometimes making, all the cart and mule roads 
which led to his field, and for securing all the fuel 
needed in the furnaces of the engine and the 
copper, since little coal was used in Tobago. 
Where water power was used, he was required to 
work at the dam and canal, sometimes for three to 
five days, without payment. He cut the canes, tied 
them in bundles, ‘crooked’ them if he had a 
donkey or mule; if not, his wife, children and 
others carried them on their heads to the cart road. 
The metayer paid the cartmen to take the canes to 
the mill; and he furnished all the men required 
except the head boilerman, the millfeeder and, 
where there was a steam engine, the stoker and 
engine driver. On some estates, he stood all these 
costs. He also hired the sugar carriers who 
shovelled the sugar into the estates’ and his 
hogsheads. Often, when his sugar was cured, he 
was allowed a cart to take it away only if he sold 
his sugar to the estate. Further, some estates gave 
only 3 bottles of molasses per 2 hogsheads of 
sugar. He concluded: 


By it we have become largely indebted to the 
merchants, enslaved to the lessees and holders of 
estates, and robbers of the comforts of our wives and 
children.” 


The 1884 Metairie Commission appointed by 
Carrington comprised Simon J. Fraser, Acting 
Auditor General (Chairman); George W. Gordon, 
the former Auditor; John McKillop, lessee of 
Bacolet Estate; Charles L. Abbott, barrister-at-law; 
Rev. F. O. Miller, Superintendent of the Wesleyan 
circuit; Matthew Bell Crooks, planter; and Patrick 
Edwards and Henry Yeates, metayers. Although 
the Commission met publicly on a regular basis 
from March 1885, only one manager and eight 
metayers testified before it. 

Perceiving that metayage was ‘undesirable’ but 
‘absolutely necessary’, the Commission thought it 


‘imperative’ that the Government regulate the 
system to ensure equity and engender confidence. 
All of the eight metayers testifying, with 
experience of metayage ranging from five to thirty 
years, stated that it was disadvantageous to 
them.” 

In October 1885 the new Administrator, Robert 
B. Llewellyn, asked the Agricultural Society to 
respond to the Commission’s Report. A Committee 
of the Society, comprising John McKillop (Convener), 
Edward Keens, Ebenezer Henderson and Duncan 
McGillivray prepared the planters’ response. Their 
recommendations included several concessions to 
the metayers. 


1. Cane plants would be supplied by the 
managers of estates for no more than 6d per 
100. 

2. The manager would be obliged to furnish all 
carts and stock to transport the canes from 
the fields to the works, and to take the 
metayer’s sugar to the shipping bay. 

3. The manager would manufacture the sugar 
at the metayer’s expense, but not exceeding 
10d per 100 gallons of cane juice. 

4. The molasses would be granted at the rate of 
one gallon to every barrel of merchantable 
sugar, that is, 8 gallons instead of 4 or 5 per 
hogshead.”* 


After further discussion, a draft Ordinance was 
prepared in 1886. It stipulated that contracts be 
written, and it dutlined clear procedures for the 
magistrates to adjudicate disputes. It also provided 
for the managers to make the sugar at a fixed 
charge to the metayer. 


A Committee of the Legislative Council, com- 
prising Simon J. Fraser, John McKillop and Ebenezer 
Henderson, considered the draft Ordinance and 
made recommendations in February 1888, on the 
basis of detailed consultations with twenty 
metayers delegated by their colleagues. This was a 
far cry from the official ignoring of the metayers’ 
views, which had been the norm of previous 
decades. A similar procedure was employed for 
the managers, but only six appeared before the 
Committee. 
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The Committee endorsed most of the prevailing 
customs. They recommended that the metayer be 
allowed three crops on any particular cane piece, 
with compensation for his crops if he was turned off 
before; that manure be supplied by the estate, with 
the manager bearing half the cost of cartage; that 
metayers be responsible for the repair of the cane- 
piece roads, which was the ‘general practice’; and 
that the cost of fuel for the manufacture of the sugar 
should be included in the metayer’s costs. The 
Committee agreed to the provision giving one 
gallon of molasses per barrel of sugar (or eight 
gallons per hogshead) to the metayer. No existing 
metayer was to be bound by the law, unless he 
expressed a willingness to come under it; new 
metayers were to be bound by it, unless they 
expressly wished to opt out.” 

On balance, the gains to the metayers were as 
follows: an end to arbitrariness; the provision of 
cane plants either free or at low cost by the 
managers; assistance with manure; the option to 
let the estate manufacture the sugar by paying a 
fee to the manager; and entitlement to a greater 
share of the molasses. However, the metayers 
would still bear nearly all the costs of cultivation, 
reaping and manufacture, in exchange for half the 
sugar. Moreover, the law prevented them from 
requesting more land than they could easily 
cultivate, and restricted the growing of crops 
between the canes to one crop of sweet potatoes 
only, provided that it did not interfere with the 
healthy growth of the canes. The new law also 
imposed greater supervision by the manager, 
which would considerably limit their freedom. 

The Metairie Ordinance (No. 3 of 1888) received 
assent in April 1888, but was never implemented. 
By then the revenue was so low that, to cut 
administrative costs, Tobago was annexed to 
Trinidad on 1 January 1889. Under this new 
arrangement, the most senior official in Tobago 
was its Commissioner, the first one being Loraine 
Geddes Hay, Tobago’s Treasurer from 1879 to 
1885. The Chief Justice of Trinidad, Sir John 
Gorrie, became Chief Justice of Trinidad and 
Tobago. This had enormous repercussions on 
Tobago society and on the metayage system, and 
warrants detailed discussion. 
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5. THE INTERVENTION OF 
SIR JOHN GORRIE 


The Immediate Background to the 
Litigation of 1889-1890 


By 1889 the crisis of the metayage system had been 
thoroughly discussed, but not resolved. Metayage, 
which was a compromise solution to the impasse 
in class relations, had itself been brought to an 
impasse! Robert B. Llewellyn, Administrator, 
during whose time in office the 1888 Ordinance 
was enacted, stated that only a few concessions on 
both sides had been made ‘in what has been the 
unwritten law for the past forty years.’ The 
planters and officials had confined the debate 
within the prevailing custom, and it was the 
custom, to the planters’ advantage, that, with few 
alterations, had become law. As a result, the 
continued discontent of the metayers exploded into 
a public crisis in 1889 and 1890, when the courts of 
law became a major arena for these conflicts. 


This stalemate in the simmering class conflict 
was the first of six major factors that helped to 
promote the spate of litigation. 

Second, between 1884 and 1888 several estates 
passed into new hands, and many planters 
diversified cultivation. With these changes, customary 
practices were disrupted, and there were complaints 
from the metayers. This was particularly so on 
Studley Park Estate, bought by William Date, a 
stock farmer from Trinidad, and on Old and New 
Grange estates, owned by Alexander, Henry, and 
D. F. Davidson of Aberdeen, who converted their 
properties to cotton and tobacco cultivation. 

Third, the administration of justice in Tobago 
had reached its lowest ebb by 1888. Since 1880 
there had been no resident Chief Justice to handle 
cases above the jurisdiction of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates. Owing to the prolonged fiscal crisis, 
Tobago shared a Chief Justice with St. Lucia, and 
he presided in the Tobago High Court for three 
months each year. The crisis of 1884 resulted in 
drastic cuts in government expenditure, and the 
judicial system was starved of funds. There was 
little legal administration. In 1888 there were only 
two sessions of the High Court, and many legal 
matters were not brought to court. Annexation to 
Trinidad was intended to procure the services of 
professionals of high calibre at little cost, among 
them the senior legal officers. 
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The keeping of the laws and the Court records 
was also chaotic. Dr. John W. Carrington, 
Administrator from May 1883 to May 1885, while 
serving as Chief Justice in 1882, offered to revise 
and compile the laws, since ‘the Statute Book in its 
entirety [was] non-existent.’ After leaving Tobago 
in June 1885, Carrington took extended leave and 
worked on the laws, forgoing part of his salary.” 


Even the magistrates were unsatisfactory. In 1888 
there were only two magistrates: Simon J. Fraser, 
also the owner of Orange Hill Estate, worked by 
metayers; and T. Newton Browne, Inspector of 
Police, Acting Marshal of Gaol and Acting 
Stipendiary Justice, an unfortunate combination of 
offices. 


The fourth combustible ingredient in the 
situation was the personality and politics of Sir 
John Gorrie (1829-1892), Tobago’s Chief Justice 
from January 1889. Gorrie, a Scotsman, was the 
son of Rev. Daniel Gorrie, a minister of the United 
Church of Scotland. Educated at St. Andrew’s 
College and The University of Edinburgh, he was 
called to the Scottish Bar in 1856. After the Morant 
Bay rebellion in Jamaica in 1865, he was selected 
by the Jamaica Committee in Britain to enquire 
into alleged excesses of martial law and, assisted 
by two other lawyers, he exposed the cruelty and 
injustice committed in those events. He was also 
counsel for the Jamaica Committee before the 
Royal Commission of 1865, which investigated the 
rebellion and its aftermath. From August 1869 he 
was appointed Substitute Procureur and Advocate 
General, Mauritius, where he quickly reported 
and investigated ‘great abuses’ against labourers, 
which led to a Royal Commission, through which 
the labour laws were altered. As Chief Justice of 
Fiji from 1876, he reformed the land laws to give 
greater security of possession to the Fijians, for 
which he was thanked by Lord Carnarvon, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. He was 
knighted in 1881, and in 1882 became Chief Justice 
of the Leeward Islands, where he revised the laws 
on land tenure, for which he was again specially 
thanked by the Colonial Office.” 


Gorrie had had a long career as a radical, 
energetic advocate for the poor. He was fearless, 
outspoken, and intolerant of humbug. Therefore, 
after his arrival in Trinidad early in 1886, he 
quickly collided with the leading merchants and 
planters, some of whom called for an enquiry into 
the administration of justice in August 1887.” 


Bridget Brereton, Gorrie’s biographer, writes: 


As Chief Justice, he reformed judicial proceedings, he 
promoted suits in forma pauperis, and he instigated a 
long series of cases by cocoa contractors, cane farmers 
and metayers against the planters. 


He promoted a People’s Bank to give small 
farmers access to credit. He was therefore 
immensely popular among the poor, and his 
frequent trips around Trinidad ‘assumed the 
character of triumphal processions.’*° 

Gorrie took part in the legal proceedings 
preparatory to the annexation of Tobago to 
Trinidad in 1889. In 1886 he visited Tobago to 
gauge public opinion on the proposed Union with 
Trinidad, and he maintained an interest in 
ensuring that the Union benefited the Tobago 
populace. 


Because of the constant traffic between Trinidad 
and Tobago, Gorrie’s reputation had been 
established in Tobago before he arrived in January 
1889. For example, James Smith, metayer for forty- 
four years on Goldsborough Estate, wrote to 
William Sanger Tucker, the new proprietor, in 
November 1888, concerning their disputes: 


So sir as my layer [lawyer] tell me to write to you 
before the Judge come and hear if you will agree to 
pay me for my half of suggar so be if no must come 
back to him before the Judge so sir I write to know 
from you what you intend to do Sir Iam poor but Iam 
not a blackgrad [blackguard] but if you want to make 
me one I will not be one with you but Gurry will cool 
each and every one of us... . 


Smith sued in forma pauperis (as a pauper) and 
won in January 1889.*! 

The fifth combustible element in the situation 
was Dr. Richard Benjamin Anderson (1847-1900), 
a physician, surgeon and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. He and his brother, Dr. James 
Goodridge Anderson, also a physician, arrived in 
Tobago in 1874. By 1876 the Andersons were 
notorious for charging extortionate fees. The 
newspapers reported on their high fees as a cause 
of the Belmanna riots of 1876, and they had to flee 
from the Windward District to Scarborough for 
safety during the uprising. 

After the riots, Richard Anderson was among the 
planters who urged upon the Assembly the need 
to change the Constitution from having a partially 
elected legislature under the Old Representative 
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System to having a wholly nominated one under 
Crown Colony rule. Thus, the House of Assembly 
would be abolished, and the Governor, senior 
officials and other nominees of the Crown would 
decide on policy.” Anderson argued that since the 
British Government was anxious ‘to consolidate 
and strengthen’ the colonies, it was their 
‘imperative duty’ to support and assist; and that 
as the condition of Tobago had been so bad for so 
long and could not get worse, ‘he was prepared to 
take a change with all its consequences, feeling 
that it must inevitably be for the better.’ In 1884, 
however, his brother started a newspaper, 
Daylight, whose ‘main object’ was ‘the abrogation 
of the Crown Colony system.’”* The Anderson 
brothers became champions of civil liberties in the 
years to come, and Richard was catapulted, by his 
conflicts with Gorrie, to become an angry critic of 
Crown Colony rule. 


In 1877 Richard Anderson was appointed 
District Medical Officer (DMO) in District No. 1, 
which included Scarborough; and the Anderson 
brothers also became lessees of Castara Estate, 
which they bought in 1880. They displayed a 
remarkable penchant for litigation, and took 
clients to court for trifling sums owed. In 1878 
alone, Richard brought 80 such cases before the 
courts. 


Between 1880 and 1882, three petitions, signed 
by people of all walks of life, asked for neither 
brother to be a DMO, because of their rough 
manners and high fees.® Richard Anderson was 
therefore confined to being the Colonial Surgeon, 
with responsibility for the Scarborough hospital. 
With his brother he conducted a lucrative private 
practice. Sir William Robinson, then Governor of 
the Windward Islands, commented privately to 
Edward Wingfield at the Colonial Office: 


I have no confidence in these Andersons, they are a 
hard & grinding lot.* 


In 1881 the Andersons owned the only chemist’s 
shop in Scarborough, as part of their dry goods 
merchant house, trading under the ironic name of 
Goodridge and Good. 


As the only chemists in Scarborough, Goodridge 
and Good enjoyed a monopoly over the importing 
of medical drugs. As Colonial Surgeon, Richard 
Anderson prescribed and supplied drugs from his 
own dispensary at the Government’s expense. By 
1882 the Andersons had increased their holdings 
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in Tobago, having leased Grafton Estate and 
become part-owners of The Dawn, a steam vessel. 
When the authorities investigated Richard 
Anderson’s business connections, he denied that 
his involvement in Goodridge and Good was 
prejudicial to his office. He agreed that the rates 
charged by his firm for drugs were too high by 
half, but stated that theirs were the most 
reasonable uncontracted rates in the West Indies 
or probably in the world! At length, under 
pressure, he agreed on 6 October 1882 to 
withdraw from Goodridge and Good, but the 
medical practice in partnership continued.* 


In 1883 the Royal Commission enquiring on the 
public revenue, debts and liabilities of some of the 
British Caribbean colonies reported that the 
Tobago hospital under Anderson’s care was the 
worst in the BWI. To justify himself, Anderson 
wrote reports totalling 420 pages, in which he 
blamed the Government for lack of funds and co- 
operation. 

By then, the London officials were tired of the 
contentious correspondence to which he was 
prone. Sydney Olivier described him as ‘a 
wrongheaded & cantankerous man’, and Lord 
Derby, the Secretary of State, as ‘self important 
and touchy in the extreme’. They began to 
anticipate, in Wingfield’s words, that ‘we may 
have to consider ... getting rid of Mr Anderson 
from the service.’ 


After Anderson took two women to court for 
fees more than twice the official rates in 1883, he 
was carefully watched with a view to his 
dismissal. Again, his ‘hard and inequitable spirit’ 
received comment, this time from Dr. Carrington, 
the Administrator. But the Colonial Office 
hesitated to transfer Anderson, because they 
thought his appointment elsewhere would be 
unjust to any recipient colony. However, Sir 
Walter J. Sendall, the Governor-in-Chief, was 
asked ‘(privately) to find out what he would take’ 
to be sent elsewhere.” 

The Colonial Office finally had to remove 
Anderson from office when he refused to visit 
Jane Dryce, also known as Blacky Mamby, 
although she was in labour and having fits. 

Dryce, aged 19, died a miserably agonizing 
death in childbirth at Lambeau on 2 December 
1885. Her mother, Sarah Mamby, had walked over 
20 miles to find the DMOs without success, since 
two of ‘them were out of their districts. Even 
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though she returned several times to plead, and 
undertook to pay little by little as was customary, 
Anderson demanded that people with cash 
guarantee his payment before he visited Dryce. 
The News, commenting on Anderson’s ‘shameful 
and heartless brutality’ and his ‘surpassing 
heartlessness’, called for his dismissal. All Tobago 
was incensed. The inquest found that Anderson 
had ‘acted with great inhumanity in not attending 
her—more especially as he had attended her on a 
previous occasion and had been paid for his 
services.” 


The only redeeming features of Anderson’s 
career in Tobago were his activities as secretary to 
the Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition held in London in 1886, and his 
energetic service on the planning committee for 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887. 


The post of Colonial Surgeon was abolished in 
1886. Anderson was granted abolition allowance, 
but the London officials decided that he should 
not be employed elsewhere.” This is the unhappy 
record of Anderson’s public service before 1888 
when his brother died. 


It should also be noted that by 1888 Anderson 
had developed a militant spirit about labour 
relations. In a long letter to The News on the 
subject, he called for a planters’ association to 
ensure their ‘wholesome control’ over the 
metayers. When the planters refused to combine 
for the purpose, he disapproved of | their 
‘timorous’ attitude.” Little wonder, then, that 
Anderson became a relentless litigant in the 
metayer disputes of the years to come. 


The sixth and final element that forms the 
background to the litigation is the exceptional 
shortage of cash in Tobago. Throughout the 
decades after 1838, money wages were small, 
always supplemented by access to land and other 
payments in kind. From the 1850s there was very 
little coin in circulation. By the 1870s the planters 
began to ‘give day’, meaning that they gave each 
labourer one or more days off work each week, 
and hired only on a rotating basis, because they 
could not afford to pay full-time wages.” After the 
Gillespie crash of 1884, even less cash was 
available. 

For this reason, the truck system became more 
important in the 1880s and 1890s. The San 
Fernando Gazette in 1889 reported the complaints of 
Tobago labourers, and urged payment in cash 


instead of advancing goods, given that ‘the 
proprietors of plantations in Tobago are almost in 
every instance merchants of some kind or the 
other’. Charles Louis Plagemann, a druggist, told 
the 1897 Royal Commission that wages were 
usually paid after a delay of 2 or 3 months, ‘in 
shops or stores owned by the estates[,] ... by an 
order on the store’, or with deductions from the 
wage for debts incurred. A meeting of labourers at 
Plymouth petitioned the Commission, inter alia, 
for wages to be paid ‘in the coin of the realm, and 
not in kind.’ Labourers at Moriah requested an 
enquiry, with a view to enforcing the Truck Act.” 
In addition to the payment of wages in goods, the 
long crop cycle for sugar and the resulting 
deferred payments for their crops made it easy for 
metayers to become indebted to the planters’ 
shops. Thus, ironically, if metayage had been a 
means of avoiding the truck system in the 1860s, 
by the 1890s many metayers were heavily 
ensnared by that same system. 


The lack of cash and the indebtedness of 
metayers to planters/shopkeepers are important 
features of the context in which the litigation of 
1889 and 1890 took place. By then, the only 
sources of cash were wages earned in Trinidad or 
the profits of trade with the neighbouring islands. 
In the absence of cash, many transactions were 
done in kind. Even land was paid for with sugar 
or other commodities. Among the common 
people, quasi barter became very prevalent, and 
this form of exchange without cash transfers was 
known in the Tobago vernacular as ‘to change’, a 
term which passed, with the practice, out of use 
only after the 1940s. In this situation, the lawyer’s 
fees of three guineas (£3 3s) in addition to other 
costs put the courts out of the reach of most 
metayers. 


The Litigation of 1889 and Its Aftermath 


The first sittings of the Tobago court before Sir 
John Gorrie began on 15 January 1889. On the first 
day, three appeal cases were heard—Anderson v. 
Philip, Gordon, and George, claiming rent for 
provision grounds and pasturage. All were 
dismissed. According to the Port of Spain Gazette, 
Gorrie stated that the matter had been carried by 
Dr. Richard Anderson, the plaintiff, ‘beyond 
human endurance’, and Anderson left the court, 
‘through a deriding crowd’. Outside, the remarks 
on Anderson included, ‘He do too much; he meet 
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he match to-day’; and on Gorrie: ‘He nearly kill 
Anderson’; ‘He is a nice gentleman’; ‘He is awee 
[our] protector.”° In the afternoon, Anderson 
appeared as defendant in a debt suit and lost, with 
Gorrie observing that Anderson would argue at a 
stone wall, if given the chance. This public 
humiliation of Anderson was the start of a long 
train of contention between Gorrie and Anderson 
that continued for years. 


Several in forma pauperis cases were allowed. 
According to the Trinidad Judicature Ordinance, 
No. 28 of 1879, to sue in forma pauperis, the litigant 
could not be possessed of property valued over 
£10, exclusive of his or her wearing apparel. (S)he 
also had to sign an affidavit. All these 
requirements were waived by Gorrie in Tobago in 
1889 and 1890. 


Gorrie later gave his reasons as follows. There 
were in Tobago only two solicitors, one of whom 
he considered ‘incompetent’; the other had 
recently arrived. There was also little money in 
circulation. Therefore, the common people had 
neither the financial nor the technical means to 
know the Trinidad Rules of Procedure, and the 
judge had to direct them as to how to enter their 
actions. Further, the officials were friends of the 
planters, ‘and share alike their dislike of the 
metayers.’ Moreover, in the metayer cases, many 
of the plaintiffs had not had their canes ground for 
over two years. In that context, the Trinidad fees 
of court were too high. There was also no time to 
have affidavits filed and applications made to the 
Commissioner of the Supreme Court, since this 
would have unduly delayed the sittings. He 
admitted that 


indeed there would have been a difficulty in many of 
the plaintiffs signing the affidavits, as having a right 
of metayer-ship, a house and a provision ground, they 
may have had something worth £10 over and above 
the cause of an action. The reason requiring the 
interference of the Judge was the absolute want of 
money, both because of the little in circulation and 
from the peculiar position of the metayer not getting 
wages. 


Therefore, with so little cash in circulation, to exact 
the fee of 5s for a summons and fees of service 
from metayers ‘would have been to shut out the 
people from the Courts of Justice altogether.’ 
Gorrie argued, further, that because many 
metayers were indebted to the planters with 
whom they had conflicts, those who won their 
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cases received only a book entry in their favour. 
Therefore, the cases helped to relieve the metayers 
of debts, and to redress the arbitrariness to which 
planters had become prone because of little legal 
administration in the preceding years.” 


Mr Justice Lewis, who conducted the Tobago 
sittings in October 1889, supported Gorrie’s 
position. Lewis stated that he found there ‘a quite 
abnormal state of things’: the official responsible 
had not given notice of the sittings and the 
preliminary proceedings had not been taken. 
Moreover, ‘I was much struck with the poverty of 
the people and under the circumstances I was 
forced to adopt one of two courses’: either to 
return to Trinidad, or to modify the preliminary 
proceedings in keeping with his powers under the 
Judicature Ordinance. He therefore suspended the 
payment of court fees.” 


Gorrie also complained that he could find no 
record of former metayer cases. (However, the 
officials produced some of the records for the 1890 
Metairie Commission.)”? And he marvelled at the 
absence of legislation on metayage for the past 
forty years: 


Why ... it was not from time to time regulated by 
Ordinance so that Judges could have some guide to go 
by would have been incomprehensible were we not 
dealing with Tobago. 


He noted that the 1888 Metairie Ordinance gave 
‘the sanction of law to the worst features of the 
system’, and concluded: 


... the one great evil is that the proprietor in claiming 
half the sugar exacts too mueh considering all the 
expenses which are cast on the metayer.’ 


Gorrie used his visit to Tobago in 1889 to 
encourage greater self-reliance among the 
populace. He told the people at Roxborough to 
buy land and work. On 15 January 1889, he 
advised a large congregation at the Wesleyan 
missionary meeting in Scarborough to take 
advantage of their access to the Port of Spain 
market, to increase production and decrease the 
need for imports from Venezuela. He urged them 
to start Penny Banks, beginning in the Sunday 
Schools, to encourage thrift among the youth. 
With greater production and popular credit 
institutions, they could ‘reconquer’ Tobago ‘in the 
name of Industry and Labour’: 
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... form your own bank and keep all the others out. 
(Laughter and applause.) Haven’t you got a proverb 
somewhere in these West India Islands ... ‘When 
cockroach give dance, he don’t invite fowl to supper.’ 
(Loud laughter.) ... what is the use of a multitude of 
savings lying idle in the Government Savings Banks? 
They are very good to deposit your reserves in, but 
then you ought to have other institutions where you 
can deposit your savings, in order that they may pour 
forth like rivers to fertilise the land. 


Rev. Gilbert Irvine and Rev. H. Adams agreed to 
the Penny Bank, and Gorrie suggested that Irvine 
be Chairman of its committee.!" 


Gorrie also visited the Agricultural Society’s 
rooms to encourage the start of a branch of the 
Trinidad Public Library, to which he donated fifty- 
three books. 


Sir William Robinson, the Governor, went to 
Tobago in February 1889. According to Robinson, 
‘Several hundred labourers and others in a 
humble walk of life’ travelled from the most 
distant villages, ‘clamouring’ to see him at the 
Court House. They argued that wages in Tobago 
should be equal to those in Trinidad, and that the 
condition of metayers should be improved. 
Robinson reported that relations between planters 
and metayers were coloured by ‘a spirit of 
discontent’ among the people.’ 

In mid February, Loraine G. Hay, Tobago’s 
Commissioner, asked for a man-of-war, which 
would ‘have the effect of aweing the people and 
reassuring the timid.’ Hay’s request was in 
response to a strike and unrest at Studley Park 
Estate in January and February 1889. Studley 
Park’s new owner, William Date, was a cattle 
farmer from Trinidad. The Inspector of Police, T. 
Newton Browne, reported a speech by Joseph 
Prescott, one of the spokesmen for labour there: 


‘Besides who is Robinson or Hay or Browne? —all one 
lot who have put their heads together to oppress us. 
We have no other Governor than Gorrie and he tell us 
already that he coming back in May. Dont [sic] do a 
damned thing till he comes and let the canes go to 
Hell!’ ... At this time there was a tremendous uproar 
and loud shouts of ‘Gorrie!’, ‘Gorrie!’[,] ‘damned 
Tobago Buccras, he cut their tails for them the other 
day, and he will cut their tails again when he comes.’ 


Percy Castello, who had outlined the woes of the 
metayers to Dr. J. W. Carrington in 1884, and 


whom Browne described as ‘a very decent old 
black man’, used his influence to allow Browne to 
get a hearing at Studley Park. Browne reported a 
‘distinct spirit of something worse than 
discontent’ among the ‘lower orders’ in Tobago.™ 

The man-of-war was sent and Hay went on it to 
Studley Park, to be greeted, according to Byles, the 
ship’s captain, by shouts of, ‘We don’t want 
Robinson or Hay, we want Gorrie!” The few who 
met with Hay complained of what he called ‘the 
old notion of obtaining higher wages’. Gorrie, 
when asked to comment, offered to return to 
Tobago, since legal questions were better settled 
by judges than by men-of-war at the back of ‘such 
an incautious official as Mr Hay seems to be, and 
of Mr Date the astute cattle farmer from 
Trinidad.” 

On receipt of this correspondence in the Colonial 
Office, Sydney Olivier, recalling the metayer 
contracts favouring the planters which they had 
received over the years, minuted: 


Sir J. Gorrie seems to have been telling the blacks that 
the planters oppress them, which is a statement 
justifiable perhaps, in fact, though not in policy.1 


Sir Edward Wingfield, head of the West India 
Department, and Sir Robert Herbert, Permanent 
Under-Secretary, minuted that Gorrie should be 
prevented from returning in May 1889, with 
Herbert suggesting changing the Order-in-Council 
establishing the Union to take away his power of 
taking the Tobago circuit. Lord Knutsford, the 
Secretary of State, asked that Gorrie be told that it 
was ‘highly undesirable’ for him to return to 
Tobago in May 1889.! 

It was easier said than done. Gorrie construed 
the request as branding him ‘a disturber of the 
peace’. He denied having discussed wages with 
the people, and argued that he had seen people of 
all classes. Further, he stated that with the Union, 
prices and wages were likely to rise in Tobago, 
that Hay was a ‘calumniator’, that the Tobago 
officials were partial in interfering with the 
administration of justice, and that the people 
against whom a man-of-war had been sent were 
right to feel that a judge should handle the issue. 
He questioned the character of Date (Studley 
Park’s owner) who, he alleged, had been acquitted 
in 1879 of manslaughter of his East Indian 
mistress, who had died from domestic violence. 
He felt ‘so deeply wronged’ that Knutsford 
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decided not to send any despatch, but to wait, not 
wishing to infuriate him further."° 


In March 1889 Robinson instituted an enquiry 
into the complaints at Studley Park, which 
showed that most of them were against J. H. B. 
Thomas, attorney for Thomas Reid and Co., the 
former owners. According to notes taken by 
H.S.W. Grant, the Governor’s private secretary, 
Thomas Stevenson and Joseph Quashy were 
complaining, respectively, about canes destroyed 
by Date’s cattle, and of canes unreaped because 
Date had refused to manufacture them. Stevenson 
also wanted a wage higher than 8d per day. 
Joseph Prescott was dissatisfied with the metayer 
system, particularly with the high cost of grinding; 
out of 3 hogsheads (24 barrels) of sugar that he 
had produced, he was left with 3 barrels after all 
his expenses were met. Piercy (sic) Castello also 
complained of the high costs; out of 3 hogsheads, 
he was left with only 1. He spoke of the unknown 
profits of the planters, and was quoted as saying 
that ‘Planters unite to oppress Metayers.’ 


Throughout Tobago, the antagonistic class 
relations that had simmered for years became 
explosive. The Port of Spain Gazette (20 March 
1889) reported a ‘state of ferment’ in Tobago. The 
Tobago News, owned by Ebenezer Henderson, a 
leading merchant and planter, wrote on 16 
February of the ‘class antagonism’ that imperilled 
the ‘peaceful relationship’ between employers and 
employed, since the labourers had become ‘rude, 
boisterous and domineering’. 

In April, after petitions from the leading Tobago 
proprietors and officials against the return of 
Gorrie in May, Knutsford, the Secretary of State, 
authorized, on grounds of economy, An 
Ordinance to Provide for the Holding by the 
Puisne Judges of Sittings of the Supreme Court in 
Tobago. The measure, with only two clauses, 
prescribed that the sittings of the Tobago Supreme 
Court be held ‘invariably at all times’ by a Puisne 
Judge exclusively.'” 


‘The Gorrie Exclusion Bill’, as the Ordinance was 
nicknamed, embarrassed the Government. On 24 
June 1889, Gorrie wrote a printed letter of 17 pages 
to Knutsford in his defence, enclosing statutory 
declarations from the Solicitor General and the 
Registrar General. The Act was disallowed. In a 
second letter of the same date, Gorrie complained 
that the Bill was aimed at personally discrediting 
him and weakening his moral competency to 
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make rules of court for Tobago, since the saving 
from sending a Puisne Judge was £15 7s 6d per 
year! 

Hoist by his own petard, Knutsford could only 
reply hypocritically, especially since, to test the 
Government’s sincerity, Gorrie had offered to go 
to Tobago free of charge. Knutsford regretted that 
the Ordinance was construed as excluding Gorrie 
from the Tobago courts, and he cleared Gorrie of 
any ‘indirect censure’. He minuted, however, that 


The mischief which might have been occasioned by a 
second visit following so soon after the former one ... 
has been averted.'* 


‘The Gorrie Exclusion Bill’ had further 
repercussions. Henry O. D. Davidson, one of the 
owners of Old and New Grange estates, had seen 
Charles Harris and Sydney Olivier at the 
Colonial Office in May 1889, and had been told 
that Gorrie was unlikely to revisit Tobago because 
of the Ordinance. Therefore, between June and 
August 1889, the Davidsons spent over £600 on 
their Tobago estates, only to incur damages, costs 
and fees amounting to £495 in 20 suits brought 
before Gorrie in February 1890 by their renters 
and metayers. Wingfield replied to the incensed 
Davidson that he could appeal to the full 
Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago, over 
which Gorrie presided, since the Secretary of State 
had no power to intervene. The Act, Wingfield 
innocently stated, had been disallowed by the 
Queen!!5 

The number of cases heard in 1889 did not 
exceed that of 1884 (Table 6.1). However, 150 
actions were set down for trial in the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, only 8 or 10 of which had 
been ready before Gorrie arrived; the rest were 
brought to court in the fortnight after his arrival." 
To avoid heavy fines, many of these cases were 
settled out of court. 

Throughout Tobago in 1889 there was uneasy 
peace. In April, the Annual Races at Petit Trou 
beach (near Lambeau), held under the auspices of 
persons from the dominant class, were disrupted 
by people of the ‘lower classes’, who invaded the 
course and resisted the police.” In August, J. H. 
Hart, Superintendent of the Trinidad Botanic 
Garden, visited Tobago and surveyed its agri- 
horticultural resources. He stated that metayage 
was ‘burdensome and pregnant with litigation’: 
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During my journey through the Island I failed to find 
any one good point in favour of the [metayage] system 
either from employer or employed, and I questioned 
both; and I believe the Island would indeed be rid of a 
great ‘bugbear’ were it totally abolished.'® 


All the evidence shows that the problems of the 
metayage system were deeply rooted and far from 
new. What was new was the opening of the courts 
to the poor by a judge who did not conceal his 
hostility to the planters’ position. 


Grinding Canes at the Court House, 1890 


Gorrie returned to Tobago on 29 January 1890, and 
was greeted by a waiting crowd. The Port of Spain 
Gazette reported that ‘[O]ne mighty shout was 
raised which might have been heard for miles’, 
and Gorrie was escorted from the jetty with ‘one 


or two salvos of small artillery’.!” 


The courts began on Monday 4 February 1890. In 
the first three days, in which he saw litigants in 
chambers before the sittings began, Gorrie 
disposed of 214 applications. In the fortnight of 
sittings, 162 actions were brought to court, 140 of 
them without prepayment of fees. Table 6.1 shows 
the marked increase in cases filed in the summary 
jurisdiction of the court in 1890. The unprecedented 
wave of litigation, the many cases that were 
compromised out of court for fear of heavy fines, 
and the celebrated Frank v. Anderson decision 
brought the explosive situation to a head. 


TABLE 6.1 Number of Cases Filed in the Summary 
and Ordinary Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
1884-1890 


Year Summary Ordinary 
1884 38 15 
1885 12 19 
1886 4 10 
1887 Ze 8 
1888 7 4 
Subtotal 68 56 
1889 35 2 
1890 (up to 1 

July 1890) 196 2 
Subtotal 231 4 


Source: Tobago Metairie Commission Report, 1891, App. IX, F, 202. 


In the matter of Frank v. Anderson, the plaintiff, 
Joseph Frank, aged 73, who had been born 
enslaved on Castara Estate and had been a 
metayer there from 1845, had been evicted by 
Dr. Richard Anderson for refusing to pay rent for 
the provision grounds which he had been allowed 
without charge by the former owners. Judgment 
was given in favour of Frank, and the case raised 
several controversial points. 

First, Anderson disputed Frank’s right to sue in 
forma pauperis. Second, he argued that no right to 
provision grounds was ever part of written or 
unwritten metayer contracts; Frank had had a 
written contract since 1877, which included no 
such right. Third, Gorrie’s judgment raised the 
issue of ‘fixity of tenure’ within metayage. It 
argued that a metayer should have security of 
tenure on the estate on which he served, and could 
not be easily evicted. Gorrie stated that metayer 
contracts could not be altered without going to 
court, with which Anderson disagreed.” 


The Colonial Office received a spate of petitions 
on the litigation. They included one from 
Anderson to the Queen in Council; one from 
Alexander Davidson of Aberdeen, an owner of 
Old and New Grange estates, for which Anderson 
was attorney; and one from merchants, planters 
and others of Tobago, complaining, inter alia, of 
the admission of 140 cases without court fees, of 
too little time for the preparation of their cases, 
and of Gorrie being ‘insulting and humiliating in 
the extreme’ to ‘respectable persons and _ their 
witnesses’. The petitioners asked for protection in 
their appeals, since they were obliged to appeal to 
the Chief Justice (Gorrie) as President of the 
Appeal Court. A further petition, signed by nearly 
all the planters, complained of the in forma pauperis 
cases, even though many plaintiffs possessed 
valuable property. They were dismayed by the 
Frank v. Anderson judgment, which the Trinidad 
Supreme Court upheld in the appeal before 
Justices Gorrie, Lumb and Cook in June 1890. The 
insistence on fixity of tenure was contrary to 
custom and to the 1888 Metairie Ordinance. They 
therefore called for an independent enquiry." 

Gorrie replied to his critics giving his frank, but 
uncomplimentary, opinion of the leading 
petitioners, and named Hay as “The Petitioner 
who does not sign’. He justified his suspension of 
court fees on the grounds of the shortage of coin in 
Tobago and the financial situation of the metayers. 
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He argued that there had to be continuity of 
tenure if the people were to be attached to the 
properties in a reliable way; in this, he differed 


from the provisions of the 1888 Metairie 
Ordinance. Further, those buying estates to 
diversify should arrange with metayers or 


purchase the sugar on fair terms; even the 1888 
Ordinance, ‘which was not made by Metayers for 
Metayers’, had provided for this.’” 

However, by March 1890, Gorrie’s judgment on 
the matters concerning Old Grange Estate, on 
which H.O.D. Davidson complained at length, 
prompted the decision in the Colonial Office to 
enact new legislation on metayage. Further, the 
London officials, led by Sir Robert Herbert the 
Permanent Under-Secretary, decided to remove 
such a ‘political and partisan judge’. Knutsford’s 
strategy was to catch Gorrie craftily: 


The only way to meet his action [is] ... to appoint an 
impartial Commission to inquire into the metayer 
system ...: This would be the professed object of the 
Commission but indirect good might be gained by 
exposing some of Sir J. G’s decisions. 


Therefore, Knutsford requested the appointment 
of a Metairie Commission, which would be asked 
to advise on further legislation.’ 

Sir William Robinson appointed a _ local 
Commission to enquire into the metairie system; 
but it was not impartial. The Chairman, Stephen 
Gatty, the Attorney General, was Gorrie’s old 
enemy. He had been Attorney General of the 
Leeward Islands during Gorrie’s tenure as Chief 
Justice there, and had opposed him publicly. In 
Trinidad, Gatty had publicly clashed with Gorrie, 
had objected to his procedures, and had opposed 
the judgment in Frank v. Anderson.'* Gatty was 
also counsel for the Davidsons in 20 metayer cases 
pending. The other members, R. Aucher Warner, a 
barrister who was Robinson’s son-in-law, and 
L. G. Hay, Commissioner for Tobago, were also 
opposed to Gorrie. None of them was known to be 
sympathetic to metayers. 


Shortly before the Metairie Commission left for 
Tobago in June 1890, the appeals were being heard 
in several of the Tobago cases in the Trinidad 
Supreme Court, over which Gorrie presided. On 
20 June, Gatty, appearing for the Davidsons, 
owners of Old and New Grange estates, opposed 
Gorrie’s decision to allow in forma pauperis suits 
without the required procedures, and called for a 
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retrial, since the defendants had not had the 
opportunity to give evidence. Cornered, Gorrie 
agreed to send down 20 cases against the 
Davidsons for rehearing in Tobago before another 
judge, but on condition that the plaintiffs, who 
had all sued in forma pauperis, be allowed to file 
their affidavits of poverty and sue as paupers, ‘to 
put them on the same footing that they were in 
when these cases were tried first.’ 


... if from the pressure of business they were not filed 
then it is proper that they should be filed now.!* 


It was Gorrie’s tacit admission that his procedures 
had been faulty. 

From 1890 the Tobago dominant class began to 
cement an alliance with the Chamber of 
Commerce and other bodies of planters and 
merchants in Trinidad, to protest about Gorrie’s 
procedures and judgments. Their allies in London 
also lobbied the British Government on their 
behalf. Late in April 1890, the Tobago Planters’ 
Club sent Anderson to Trinidad with letters of 
introduction to the Central Agricultural Board and 
to the Chamber of Commerce. By June 1890, Sir 
George Baden Powell and other British MPs raised 
questions in the House of Commons. The West 
India Committee expressed support for the 
planters and merchants, and the Colonial Bank 
stated that the administration of justice prevented 
financiers from investing and lending in Trinidad. 
In December 1890, a committee of Tobago planters 
made several charges against Gorrie, asking that 
he be impugned and suspended from office.'”° 


The 1890 Metairie Commission 


The Metairie Commission reported—contrary to 
the abundant evidence but consonant with the 
views of the planters—that the relations between 
employers and employed had been harmonious 
until 1889, and that the system had worked very 
favourably for the metayers. They did not 
explicitly blame Gorrie for the class antagonisms, 
but stated that both planters and metayers 
believed that 


the metayer’s best chance of getting all he claims is to 
go before the Chief Justice, whether his demand is just 
or not ...12” 


They argued that Gorrie’s judgment in Frank v. 
Anderson was incorrect about fixity of tenure for 
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the metayer. Their view was that the 1888 Metairie 
Ordinance had improved the metayer’s situation 
and was not inequitable; and that no further 
burdens should be placed on the planters. 

Before the Commission sat, Gorrie and W.S. 
Kernahan, the Receiver for Mt. Irvine Estate, had 
devised a metayer contract in which the people 
were only to grow the canes, which would be 
carted and bought by the estate at the rate of 7s 
per ton. The Commissioners stated that most 
Tobago planters could not afford such terms. 
Kernahan himself testified to the 1897 West 
India Royal Commission that when he paid 7s per 
ton, the estate lost £500.’ However, the principle 
of relieving the metayers of the cost of manu- 
facture through the purchase of the canes by the 
estates found favour with metayers throughout 
Tobago. 


The Commissioners recommended minor 
modifications to the 1888 Act. Inter alia, they 
suggested that where ratoons continued after 
three crops, provision should be made for the 
metayer to continue on his holding from year to 
year. The right to terminate the tenancy by six 
months’ notice, which was allowed for the planter, 
was also recommended for the metayer. 

However, in general, the 1890 Metairie 
Commission approved of the 1888 Metairie 
Ordinance. They recommended that all points for 
adjudication should be interpreted by the 
corresponding section of the Ordinance, which 
was to govern all metairie contracts, existing and 
future. The law would thus become ‘a statutory 
declaration of the custom of the country.” 


Gorrie’s comments on the Metairie Commission 
Report were caustic. The Commissioners, he 
remarked, had no moral authority, since they had 
the confidence of one class only, and had all 
‘conspicuously’ taken one side. Shortly before the 
Commission was appointed, Gatty, the chairman, 
had held a brief before the Appeal Court for the 
Davidsons ‘on the employment of the notorious 
Anderson’, and had attacked him ‘like a partisan, 
and not as a counsel’. Hay suffered from ‘offended 
dignity and feminine spitefulness’, because the 
people had regarded the Chief Justice as their 
Governor. Robinson did not escape Gorrie’s anger: 
he had served for almost twelve years as Governor 
of the Windward Islands, and under his 
administration Tobago did not even have an 
inland post. 
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Gorrie stated too that the metayer contracts, by 
allowing for the wife and children of the metayer 
to keep the allotment after his death, implied that 
a three-year term was not the normal practice, but 
that there was security of tenure, though not fixity 
to a particular allotment. 


Further, Gorrie argued that the Commissioners 
had been partial in taking evidence. They had 
prevented Edgar Maresse-Smith (a solicitor who 
was a radical democrat and sympathetic to Gorrie) 
from cross-examining witnesses. Thus, they were 
unable to see that most of the litigation had 
occurred on the estates of a few owners, including 
Gatty’s clients, the Davidsons, who had failed to 
perform their contracts. Hence, it was not the 
litigation that had caused the conflicts, but the 
conflicts preceding 1889 that had caused the 
litigation. 

The Commission, Gorrie concluded, had missed 
the point. Metayage had been responsible for the 
‘deplorable condition of everything connected 
with agriculture’ in Tobago. The evidence of its ill 
effects was seen in the low acreage under 
cultivation, the wretched state of the fields, low 
population growth, economic decline, ‘one bridle 
track round the coast’ and ‘no bridges’. After 
citing John McKillop’s Notes upon the Metairie 
System, Gorrie insisted that the estates should buy 
the canes, as at Mt. Irvine Estate, or give six-year 
leases instead. 


The London officials gave a fairer assessment of 
the evidence than the Commissioners. Wingfield, 
on whose analysis Knutsford’s reply was based, 
minuted: 


This is not a satisfactory report. The selection of 
Commissioners was unfortunate and I think many of 
Sir John Gorrie’s strictures on their procedures are 
justified. 


Knutsford’s reply stated that in 1884 and 1890 
there had been ‘great and general dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Metayers with the working of 
the system’. Like Gorrie, he cited with approval 
McKillop’s Notes, and stated that the defects of 
metayage outweighed its advantages, although it 
could not then be abolished. He agreed that the 
law should cover all contracts, and he concurred 
with the Mt. Irvine agreement, where the planters 
bought the canes and manufactured the sugar. He 
also agreed to the extension of contracts beyond 
three years for ratoons to be reaped. 
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He clarified that Gorrie’s judgment in Frank v. 
Anderson had not been accurately stated by the 
Commissioners. The judgment, however, was 
found to be ‘contrary to the general understanding’ 
of the metayer contract, and Knutsford recom- 
mended that it be annulled. There should be no 
right of metayers to further or other allotments of 
land on estates, besides those tilled when the 
Ordinance came into operation. This implied that 
the customary privileges of provision grounds and 
pasturage would be discontinued. 

Knutsford disagreed with the Commissioners 
and the planters on the causes of the litigation. He 
noted that numerous successful actions had been 
brought against only a few proprietors. 


... it seems reasonable to conclude that the cause of the 
litigation was the failure of those few proprietors to 
perform their contracts. 


If all contracts were brought under law, oral ones 
abolished, and canes bought by the planters, the 
sources of conflict would become fewer. Thus, the 
Colonial Office supported Gorrie’s perception of 
the issues. 


Knutsford disapproved of the Commission’s 
enquiry into the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court in Tobago, which was beyond its terms of 
reference, and of the terms of the Report on those 
matters. He also asked for Gorrie’s remarks to be 
given publicity equal to that of the Report, though 
his tone, for one in such high office, was ‘very 
unbecoming’.!°° 

In effect, the litigation of 1889 and 1890 exposed 
anew many of the issues that had been aired by 
the Stipendiary Magistrates and Sir William 
Colebrooke in the 1840s and 1850s. 


Gorrie’s Banking Institutions 


One of the projects that preoccupied Gorrie was 
the People’s Bank which he founded. It was first 
mooted in May 1890, and the Colonial Office 
officials were well aware of the need for it. Charles 
Harris minuted that, according to a Trinidad 
merchant, the smallholders in Trinidad were 
‘hopelessly’ indebted to half a dozen merchants 
who ‘suck their blood and sell them up, or keep 
them in perpetual bondage.’ Though Knutsford 
agreed with the Executive Council that it should 
not be a government institution, he urged that 
officials in the Legislative Council support it as a 
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private measure. However, Gorrie indiscreetly 
criticized the Government Savings Bank in public, 
which brought official disfavour.’*" 


The Ordinance for the People’s Bank, No. 15 of 
1891, was duly passed, but the Lords of the UK 
Treasury recommended alterations in Gorrie’s 
proposal, which would have required his seeking 
the approval of the Trinidad and Tobago 
Legislative Council. Gorrie, recognizing that the 
unofficial members of the Council were ‘bitterly 
hostile’, wished to register the bank in the UK. He 
also wanted official encouragement, but was 
disheartened by ‘opposition, delay, insult, and 
attack on every side.’ There was no official support. 
Sir Frederick Napier Broome, the Governor 
succeeding Sir William Robinson, refused approval 
of Gorrie’s involvement in these companies, 
confiding to Knutsford that they were ‘not only 
commercial but political’. Knutsford then endorsed 
Broome’s view that the regulations did not permit 
Gorrie’s involvement with any commercial 
undertaking.’ 

Agreeing with the principle of non-involvement 
of officials in commercial undertakings, Gorrie 
argued that Lord Knutsford had not applied it 
scrupulously. His predecessor, Sir Joseph 
Needham, had been ‘the leading Cocoa lord of the 
place’. Sir William Robinson, the previous 
Governor, had held shares in two companies, and 
was partisan for a third. Concerned about the lack 
of credit and banking institutions for ‘Her 
Majesty’s much neglected West Indian subjects’, 
Gorrie refused to comply, offering to resign if 
Knutsford pressed the matter. In a speech at San 
Fernando, he expressed his desire to spend the 
evening of his days on this task in the West Indies, 
having devoted the morning of his years to ‘the 
cause of the people’. The Bank was started, but 
collapsed within a few weeks, early in 1892. 


Next, Gorrie started a Crop Advance and 
Discount Company, of which there were three 
branches. The headquarters were at San Fernando, 
where much good was done through loans to 
small cane farmers in the Naparimas. One branch 
began in Scarborough, Tobago, in February 1892, 
with James Hamilton as Managing Director, and 
E. Laurie Hendy as Secretary; the other was in 
Port of Spain. They all existed in 1899. The 
Company was dissolved under the chairmanship 
of Edgar Maresse-Smith in 1901.’ 
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The Judicial Inquiry, 1892 


The pressure for Gorrie’s removal produced 
another enquiry, this time into the administration 
of justice. 

On 8 January 1891, George Townsend Fenwick 
and Eugene Lange laid before the Legislative 
Council a petition, mainly from planters and 
merchants of Tobago, for an enquiry into the 
practice of allowing suits without prepayment of 
fees, and into the constitution of the Appeal Court. 

On 23 January, Anderson was imprisoned by Mr 
Justice John Cook, for failing to pay £500 bail and 
£500 security for the judgment debt of £42 15s 
owed in three cases which he had lost. Leading 
Trinidad planters rallied to his cause, among them 
Fenwick, Lange and Dr. Louis de Verteuil (all 
Members of the Legislative Council), Conrad 
Stollmeyer and J.S. Toppin. Some of these 
gentlemen paid Anderson’s bail and _ security, 
which were obviously too high, convinced that his 
imprisonment was judicial persecution.’* By June 
1891, a Civil Rights Defence Fund was started in 
Trinidad and a similar one in Tobago, to help 
Anderson to go to England to lay the planters’ 
complaints before the British Government and 
people. The beleaguered Anderson had become a 
hero among the elite of the colony. 

On 2 November 1891, the unofficials in the 
Legislative Council passed resolutions asking for 
an independent enquiry into the conduct of Mr 
Justice Cook, and into the administration of 
justice. Public outrage was heightened by repeated 
allegations that Cook was an alcoholic and was 
often inebriated in court. 


The Governor, Sir Frederick Napier Broome, 
faced with a political crisis, reported: 


The Legislature ... as [sic] at open war with the Bench 
... The Bench is at open war with the Legislature. 


So scandalous had the matter become that one of 
the movers of the resolutions, A. P. Marryat, 
referred to Cook in the Legislative Council as a 
‘drunken imbecile.” Some of the unofficials 
complaining were planters who had had adverse 
judgments in court, especially from in forma 
pauperis cases.'°° 

By January 1892 the administration of the courts 
had deteriorated further. The Registrar of the 
Trinidad Supreme Court, C. H. Phillips, was 
suspected of embezzlement because of what 


Broome called his ‘very extraordinary and 
irregular proceedings.” A local Commission of 
Enquiry, comprising three barristers, was instituted 
to investigate the Registry of the Supreme Court 
and the Registry in Bankruptcy in January 1892. 
Shortly thereafter, Phillips committed suicide, 
dying bankrupt. Their report revealed that Phillips 
had misappropriated £1,286 10s 74d, and that the 
office of the Registrar was ‘in a state of organic 
confusion.’ 

Knutsford agreed to a Judicial Inquiry 
Commission, selected from outside the colony and 
empowered to examine witnesses under oath. It 
comprised two eminent UK jurists—Sir William 
Markby, the Chairman, and Sir Frederick Pollock. 
They sat in May 1892, but in Trinidad and not in 
Tobago, although it was agreed that the man-of- 
war Tourmaline would be despatched to Tobago in 
case of unrest. Gorrie, who presided over the 
Tobago Supreme Court in May 1892, awaited the 
Commissioners in Tobago. When they refused to 
hold sittings there, he refused to co-operate 
further with the enquiry. 


Broome observed that the Commission had not 
thoroughly examined all the available evidence: 


In my opinion, the Commissioners made a great 
mistake in not proceeding to Tobago, and in 
announcing, as they did in effect, that they had 
already heard enough to condemn Sir John Gorrie, 
and did not think it worth while to go to Tobago to 
hear more. ... I think that a more discreet line of action 
on the part of the Commissioners would have enabled 
them to have had before them the full facts and 
defence in both Mr. Justice Cook’s and Sir John 
Gorrie’s cases, before reporting on them.’ 


The Commission’s report condemned Cook, who 
was dismissed. Cook’s imprisonment of Anderson 
was deemed excessive; and Gorrie’s treatment of 
Anderson was tantamount to ‘judicial persecution’. 
Of the three senior judges, only Lumb emerged 
without serious blame. 


One area of concern was the procedure for 
dealing with funds in trust of the Courts of Equity 
for persons entitled, many of them infants. Gorrie, 
the Commission found, had not respected the 
individuality of each fund, and had not always 
sought the wishes or interests of their beneficiaries. 
Thus, there were several cases in which infants’ 
money had been invested as loans to assist 
planters. Among the recipients was Edward 
Keens, Tobago planter and merchant, who had 
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borrowed £3,000 on the security of his estates; 
£2,830 of this had been lent without consultation 
with the solicitors of the beneficiaries. Gorrie was 
condemned for this, as well as for relaxing the 
rules in in forma pauperis cases. 

The Commission criticized Gorrie for acting in 
several of Anderson’s cases, including Frank v. 
Anderson, ‘contrary to law’ and in a manner 
involving ‘a substantial denial of justice’. The 
commissioners stated that Gorrie had displayed a 
perverse disregard of law and procedure in a 
manner tending to destroy confidence in the 
administration of justice, and had used intemperate 
and offensive language in court and in his official 
correspondence.!° 

Broome tried to persuade Gorrie to resign, but 
he refused, intending to vindicate his judicial 
reputation. He was interdicted from duty on 21 
June 1892 to face trial before the Executive 
Council. On 23 June, however, Gorrie was granted 
three months’ medical leave; in his physician's 
words, he suffered from ‘persistent mental 
overwork’ and ‘deficient and irregular feeding’, 
which had led to faulty digestion and anaemia.™! 


Gorrie rejected the enquiry, stating that, though 
it dealt with the administration of courts and 
funds, it did not consider justice as between man 
and man. He also protested against the ‘penal 
interdiction’, which had occurred before he had 
seen the report. 


However, the evidence showed the need for 
reforms—for new rules in the Supreme Court, for 
an Appeal Court that would not include the judge 
who had earlier tried the case, and for the 
reorganization of the court Registry. The view of 
the London officials was that Gorrie had 
persistently disregarded the law.” 


The events came to a tragic denouement. On 30 
June 1892, Gorrie left Trinidad never to return. A 
large crowd that the Port of Spain Gazette called ‘hoi 
polloi’, escorted him from his home in Diego 
Martin, some 20 miles from the city, to the Port of 
Spain Crop Advance and Discount Company that 
he had founded, and then to the jetty. The San 
Fernando Gazette reported that at the Company’s 
office several banners were carried; one of them 
stating, “Au Revoir our Upright Judge,” [was] 
held at one end by an East Indian and at the other 
end by a West Indian’. Mrs Catherine Rawlins, a 
fowl vendor on the wharf, organized a banquet of 
over 100 people in his honour at the Crop 
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Advance and Discount Company. Representatives 
of organizations from various parts of the colony 
read addresses in support of Gorrie. But Gorrie 
could hardly respond to the affection and respect 
of the thronging crowd. The Port of Spain Gazette 
reported: 


Haggard looking, with a death-like palor [sic] 
overspreading his face, Sir John Gorrie presented a 
woful [sic] and sympathy-attracting appearance; yet 
his carriage was erect, his bearing defiant ..., and 
there was to be seen from the Chief Justice’s flashing 
eyes that the old temper was still unextinguished. 


Because of Gorrie’s popularity, Broome wanted 
to make him ‘an example’, by denying him a 
pension, but Knutsford overruled this punitive 
notion.'* 


Gorrie died at Exeter on 4 August 1892, shortly 
after his arrival at Plymouth in England. His 
doctors diagnosed ‘extreme prostration owing to 
worry and overwork.’ His son, Malcolm G. Gorrie, 
wrote to Maurice Rostant in Trinidad: 


It might be as well to remind my father’s friends in 
Trinidad that he died from no disease; that if ever a 
man died broken-hearted, he did. 


Dr. Anderson and the British and 
West Indian Alliance 


As the campaign against Gorrie mounted, the 
planters and merchants formed the Civil Rights 
Defence Union (CRDU), which established Civil 
Rights Defence Funds in Trinidad, Tobago and 
Barbados, to assist Anderson to travel to the UK in 
1891 to press his case against the judges.’ Its 
President in Trinidad (1891) was the wealthy 
cocoa planter, Conrad Stollmeyer, and_ its 
Secretary, J. S. Toppin. Branches were soon 
established in British Guiana and Barbados, where 
the leading newspapers gave the movement full 
support. By November 1891, while the unofficials 
in Trinidad pressed in the legislature for 
independent enquiries into the conduct of Mr 
Justice Cook and the administration of justice, 
Anderson had helped to form in London the 
British and West Indian Alliance, to cement ties 
with Members of Parliament and _ influential 
persons in the UK. Anderson was the Alliance’s 
Secretary. The Alliance liaised with the CRDU 
which, by May 1893, had eleven branches in the 
BWI. The CRDU’s Barbados branch also published 
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a newspaper, The West Indian Journal and Civil 
Rights Guardian. 


The Alliance soon broadened its concerns to 
include the grievances against officials in other 
colonies and to press for representative 
institutions. It advocated an ‘Imperial Federation’ 
between the BWI and the UK, whereby colonial 
interests would be directly represented in the 
House of Commons by colonial representatives, 
rather than through the Colonial Office. It even 
sought to organize a Colonial Party among 
members of the House of Commons. It also 
demanded reform of the Colonial Office."° 


In Barbados, by 1892 Anderson was publicly 
hailed for his ‘general philanthropic spirit, and 
advanced liberal views’, and for his concern with 
public principle and not personal grievance.” 
However, throughout the BWI support for the 
Alliance was small. From Grenada, W. Galway 
Donovan, a democrat and West Indian patriot, in a 
stinging letter called Anderson ‘a discredited 
envoy’, reminded him of his past oppressions, and 
argued that the CRDU was set up to serve private 
ends and not the public good. In Jamaica when 
Anderson visited in 1892, the Gleaner reported that 
his welcome was lukewarm, since the CRDU was 
seen as reflective of Anderson’s ‘individual 
sufferings’ and not the ‘collective sufferings’ of the 
BWI people. In Trinidad, while some of the 
dominant class backed Anderson, in San Fernando 
where the San Fernando Gazette staunchly 
supported Gorrie, Anderson was booed and could 
not get a hearing. 


The Alliance established a Parliamentary 
Committee and kept up its agitation in England. 
In 1893 the CRDU changed its name to the West 
Indian Union (WIU). Its most active branches were 
then in Barbados, Dominica, Trinidad, and also in 
Tobago where the branch President was George 
Horatio McEachrane II, planter and merchant. 
However, in December 1893 Anderson wrote from 
England wishing that support from the West 
Indies were greater, and in 1894 the movement's 
newspaper was suspended.” 

In the spring of 1894, the matter of Anderson v. 
Gorrie, Cook and Lumb was heard on appeal in 
London, by which time Gorrie and Cook had died. 
The appeal court found that the administration of 
justice in several of Anderson’s cases in Trinidad 
had been irregular. Lord Coleridge, the judge, 
agreed with the jury that Anderson had been the 
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victim of malicious judicial oppression at the 
hands of Gorrie and Cook. Yet, having regard to 
cases previously decided against other judges, he 
felt obliged to enter judgment for the defendants, 
since they had been acting in their judicial 
capacity. Anderson was deprived of the benefit of 
the damages awarded. 


By then, the Earl of Stamford was Chairman of 
the Civil Rights Defence Committee (CRDC) of the 
Alliance. The CRDC, led by Stamford, with Bishop 
John Mitchinson (Leicester) formerly of Barbados, 
Hon. Stuart Erskine, Major General G. P. Irvine 
Graham, and representatives of the Royal College 
of Surgeons (England) and of the British Medical 
Association London and Counties Medical 
Protection Society, continued to apply pressure on 
Anderson’s behalf. The council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons departed from centuries of 
precedent and appointed representatives to the 
CRDC to appeal against Coleridge’s decision.’ 
Lancet, the British medical journal, opened a list 
for support. However, the funds raised were not 
sufficient to pay the costs of taking the matter to 
the British Privy Council. 

In repeated letters to the Colonial Office in 1895, 
the CRDC asked for support from public funds for 
Anderson, to allow him to take his appeal to the 
British House of Commons and to the Privy 
Council. By then, Anderson was ruined, having 
abandoned his practice and his estate, in his 
insistence on fighting his cases to the finish. The 
Colonial Office refused to entertain these requests 
or to grant the Alliance any interviews, having 
decided since 1892 that the Alliance had no weight, 
being composed, in Wingfield’s words, of ‘a few 


persons of no position’.’! 


One of the casualties of this affair was Mr Justice 
Lumb, who was transferred to Jamaica in 1892. A 
unanimous jury in the appeal in Anderson v. Gorrie, 
Cook and Lumb acquitted him of all charges of 
perversion of justice, malice or improper motives in 
the conduct of his duties, and the Colonial Office 
publicly exonerated him. However, the Trinidad and 
Tobago Legislative Council, on which the unofficials 
virtually controlled the Finance Committee, refused 
on two occasions to pay his costs, the second time 
declaring that it was a Tobago matter.” (In 1892 
they had been willing to pay from public funds 
Anderson’s expenses to return from England to 
testify before the Judicial Inquiry Commission, 
and an allowance for supporting the Tobago 
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branch of the charges.'**) Anderson had no assets, 
and the Tobago Treasury was unable to meet 
Lumb’s costs. The British Treasury also refused to 
pay. The refusal to pay Lumb’s costs was a clear 
case of revenge by the Trinidad unofficials.'* 


Gorrie’s efforts on behalf of the labouring class 
triggered these responses by the planters and 
merchants to protect their interests. The WIU 
coincided with the movements for reform of the 
Crown Colony system that marked the last 
decades of the nineteenth century in the BWI. 
Anderson and the WIU belonged neither to the 
liberal nor the populist wing of the Reform 
Movement, which itself was basically conservative, 
the majority of the reformers having no interest 
in substantially broadening the base of power.'® 
The Alliance/WIU had little influence at the 
Colonial Office or in the UK, and interest quickly 
waned in the West Indies. Even in Tobago, where 
its support was allied to opposition to the Union 
with Trinidad, interest was short-lived. Perhaps 
their most lasting accomplishment was, having 
gained the sympathy of the Marylebone Cricket 
Club and other English cricketing clubs, to initiate 
in 1895 the first tour by English cricketers of 
Antigua, Barbados, British Guiana, St. Kitts, 
Trinidad and other colonies. The main promoters 
of the tour were the Earl of Stamford, Neville 
Lubbock, Chairman of the West India Committee, 
Lord Hawthe, a prominent cricket enthusiast, and 
Anderson, who spearheaded the arrangements.’ 


At the personal level, Anderson’s story is replete 
with ironies. He, who had voted for Crown 
Colony rule for Tobago in 1876, became its most 
strident opponent after 1889. Having justly won a 
reputation for being ‘hard and grinding’ to the 
poor, he gained another for being a liberal 
philanthropist. Also, having gained much by 
using his profession and his love of litigation to 
oppress the poor, he lost it all through litigation 
and judicial oppression. 


Anderson never returned to Tobago after his 
appeal in the spring of 1894. Instead, he remained 
in England serving full-time as Secretary of the 
Corporate and Medical Reform Association, 
working for medical reform in the hope that his 
own case would be supported eventually. But 
even within the medical profession there was little 
interest. On 8 November 1900, he died of a heart 
attack in straitened circumstances, in a lonely 
London boarding house.” 
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‘Judge Gorrie’ in Tobago: An 
Assessment 


Sir John Gorrie intervened in three crucial areas of 
social life in Tobago: metayage, credit institutions, 
and the administration of justice. He perceived 
with stark clarity the issues that class bias and 
official neglect had allowed to fester for decades, 
and he fought for greater self-reliance and 
prosperity for the labouring class. Above all, he 
succeeded in exposing in metayage its sharp class 
conflicts, its inequity, and its non-viability as 
practised in Tobago. 

He did so as a kind of tribune of the plebs, 
applying the principle of ‘trusteeship’ by the 
Crown on behalf of the poor to protect them from 
the powerful rich, with which the British ruling 
class had always justified Crown Colony rule. 
However, after a lifetime of championing the poor 
against oppression, he died branded as an 
oppressor. 

Since the Crown Colony system was based on 
class bias and official paternalism, Gorrie’s 
intervention was the mirror image of what he 
opposed. He sought, by what today is called 
‘affirmative action’, to redress the class bias; but it 
smacked of paternalism. Indeed, he was often 
called by the populace, ‘awee [our] Father’. At the 
time, it was the only way, given the absence of 
democratic institutions. 


Credit institutions were important for the 
prospects of labour from Emancipation to the 
present in the Caribbean. In Tobago there was no 
bank between 1847 and 1877 and, thereafter until 
1900, none that lent to smallholders. In Trinidad 
throughout the nineteenth century, there were no 
banks or institutions advancing money to 
smallholders.* Their exclusion from access to 
credit continued for decades to come. One official 
report in 1912 even described usury, which led 
smallholders to surrender their land to planters, as 
a common method by which planters established 
cocoa estates. Therefore, the Crop Advance and 
Discount Company was timely and necessary.’ 

Gorrie’s language was often injudicious, and he 
became the casualty of his methods. Yet none can 
deny the worthiness of his motives, especially 
since he acted at such high personal cost. 

‘Judge Gorrie’, as he was called in Tobago, was 
one of the few officials with the moral courage to 
fight publicly for the advancement of the poor. He 
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was much loved by the Tobago populace, and 
many parents named their sons Gorrie after him in 
the late nineteenth century. 


The Tobago folk graphically recorded their 
appreciation in this song, which was widely 
known in the early twentieth century: 


Sar John Gorrie 

Never make a bit of fun 
He knock de fine 

Like de eight-o’clock gun! 


The reference is to the gun that was fired daily at 
eight o’clock on mornings and evenings from Fort 
King George above Scarborough, a tradition 
begun in 1803 at the return of Tobago to Britain. It 
ended in the evening of 31 December 1898, the day 
before the closer Union with Trinidad began. 


6. THE METAYAGE SYSTEM, 1892-1900 


The 1888 Metairie Ordinance was amended by an 
Ordinance ‘to amend the laws regulating the 
working of the system of sugar cane cultivation 
known as “The Metairie System”’ (No. 17 of 1892), 
in accordance with Knutsford’s wishes. The 
Ordinance covered all metayer contracts, oral and 
written, included a penalty for unauthorized reaping 
of metayer canes, and provided for the purchase 
of the canes or the cane juice by the planters.’ 


At the end of 1892, Tobago’s Acting Commissioner, 
Thomas C. Rayner, observed that ‘all over the 
island’ there was only nominal cultivation of canes, 
with large tracts of abandoned sugar lands. He said 
of the metayers: 


I hear they dislike the new Ordinance, and are refusing 
to work under it. They say it is too stringent, though 
the older metayers say it is merely a return to the 
old system; but the bulk of the metayers, being 
accustomed to the loose state of things which prevailed 
here lately, refuse to be bound by it, and are giving up 
cultivation.! 


However, the new Commissioner, William Low, 
observed increased cane cultivation in 1893, even 
on estates where there had been conflicts; but there 
were ‘very few, if any, written contracts ... under 
the Ordinance’, and none had been registered. 


Low reported two complaints by the metayers. 
One was that the metayer should be allowed to 
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remove a small part of his sugar, before it was 
‘cured’ (drained of much of the molasses), for his 
home use. With this the planters disagreed, 
because the metayer would still expect to receive a 
half of the cured sugar. The second complaint was 
that the metayers had to provide all the labour for 
planting, cutting, carting and manufacturing of 
the sugar, while the estates provided only the 
head boiler man, the engine or mill driver, and 
one fireman. 

Low saw no inequity in this, but found ‘a strong 
impression on their mind that all law was for the 
white man and planter.’ However, taken 


In 1897, although most of the sugar 
produced was by metayage, 95.0 per cent 
was from ratoons, little new cultivation 
having been undertaken. The 1897 West 
India Royal Commission published a list 
of only 39 working sugar estates, down 
from 64 in 1884. The 1897 list, compiled 
by Duncan McGillivray, shows that only 
7.0 per cent of the acreage of the working 
estates and 16.7 per cent of the capacity 
of their mills were in use (Table 6.2). 

The submissions of metayers to the 
1897 Royal Commission stated the old 
disaffections. A meeting of 200 labourers 


at Moriah advocated ‘the entire abolition of the 
metayer system.’ Another meeting at Plymouth 
unanimously resolved likewise, and requested 
payment for the canes by the estates. Watty 
Cudjoe, who had been a metayer since 1864, 
testified that if he made 62 barrels of sugar, his net 
product was only 4 barrels after paying for labour 
to manufacture; he too wanted the estates to 
purchase the canes. 

By the end of the century, therefore, despite the 
protests, the litigation, the commissions, and the 
committees, the rump of the metayage system was 
still riddled with discontent. 


Item 


7. CONCLUSION 


The metayage system permeated the entire social 
fabric of Tobago. The crisis of metayage was a 
crisis of production, commerce and credit; of class 
and colour relationships; of the law, and of 
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together, the two complaints meant that the 
metayers wanted a larger share of the sugar and a 
smaller share of the costs. 


Despite the balance of power in favour of the 
planters, the attempt to prop up the moribund 
sugar industry with metayage had failed. At its 
best, metayage encouraged poor husbandry. In the 
Sugar Depression, the worst of times, only 
minimal cultivation was viable. In 1898 Sir Hubert 
Jerningham, the Governor, wrote of ‘disused sugar 
mills, deserted cane fields and ruined tenements’, 
and of ‘capital irretrievably lost’, wherever he 
went in Tobago.'® 


TABLE 6.2 Sugar Production in Tobago, 1897 


Number 


27,435 


% of total acreage cultivated by owners 0.5% 
Acres cultivated by metayers 1,793 
% of total acreage cultivated by metayers 6.5% 
Capacity of machinery (hhds sugar) 8,140 
1896 crop (hhds sugar) 1,364 
1896 crop (% capacity) 16.7% 


Source: Compiled from WIRC Report, App. C, Pt. V, ‘List of Working Sugar 
Estates, March 1897, Tobago’ by Duncan McGillivray, 361-62. 


fundamental conceptions of equity and justice; 
ultimately, too, it was a crisis of the moral authority 
of Crown Colony rule by officials. Its rise and 
demise reflected the centrality of class relationships 
in the social order, and the failure of the planters’ 
efforts to achieve capitalist accumulation based on 
non-wage labour. 


These facts amply demonstrate that, while some 
of the insights of the classical and neo-classical 
economists and other thinkers are useful, they are 
all partial, since each case has to be considered in 
its social, political and juridical specificity. In 
Tobago, these contexts affected, and were in turn 
affected by, the conduct of the metayage system. 

John Stuart Mill highlighted the importance of 
custom in the performance of metayage contracts, 
which were usually subject to law. Given that 
most Tobago contracts were oral and all were 
unregulated by law, custom prevailed. This fact 
had two major consequences. On the one hand, it 
exposed the metayer to the landlord’s caprice; but 
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on the other hand, it opened the door to little 
supervision, which enhanced the degrees of 
freedom of the metayer, and helped to foster low 
productivity in sugar cultivation, to the planter’s 
detriment. Thus, this analysis shows the crucial 
significance of autonomy for the metayer, and of 
close supervision of labour for the planter. 


Ironically, metayage, whose hallmark for over 
forty years was lack of legal regulation, became so 
entwined with the legal system that protagonists 
on either issue were protagonists on both. 
Between 1889 and 1892, the courts were the terrain 
on which the battles between the planters and the 
metayers, formerly fought to a stalemate on the 
terrain of the estates, were carried forward. The 
metayers themselves succinctly summed up their 
strategy: 


Me no grind, me grind canes at Court House.'® 


Sir John Gorrie’s intervention highlighted the 
class conflicts that had simmered for decades. And 
he further undermined popular confidence in the 
metayage system, which was neither equitable nor 
viable. 

The failure to enact laws for over forty years and 
the reliance on custom resulted from official 
neglect and compromise with the planters. 
Custom left the metayers with too high a share of 
the costs and too low a share of the sugar, and 
these two features remained the main complaints 
until the end of the century. It led to an impasse 
within an impasse, to which the planters and 
officials responded by seeking to codify the 
custom with the 1888 Metairie Ordinance. 


In response to pressure from the metayers, 
Gorrie and the Colonial Office, the 1892 Metairie 
Ordinance was designed to change the custom to 
some degree. But it was too late. The Ordinance 
was a dead letter, not only because of the 
decreasing number of persons to whom it applied, 
but in the increasing recourse to custom that was 
implied in the inability of the estates to purchase 
the canes or the juice. Once the planters could not 
purchase the canes or the juice, the metayers’ 
share of the costs of manufacture remained high, 
while the planters never agreed to lower their own 
share of the sugar. Thus, the 1892 Ordinance 
meant a return to the old ways, within new 
constraints imposed by the law. The old burdens 
were thrown on the shoulders of the metayers; 
and the intentions of Gorrie, Knutsford, and the 
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officials of the 1840s and 1850s foundered on the 
want of capital and the privileged power of the 
planters. 

Within the metayage system, both planters and 
metayers sought to accumulate surplus. Neither 
group succeeded to any great extent. 

From the planters’ side, it proved impossible to 
be successful agrarian capitalists without control 
over the labour process. Poor husbandry, low 
technological capacity and low prices led to low 
levels of surplus creation, which deepened the 
chronic indebtedness of the planters and _ their 
dependence on a few British merchants. 


For the majority of labourers, metayage offered 
only a limited mechanism for surplus creation. 
The greater the investment of time and labour, the 
greater the costs; and most metayers reckoned that 
the optimal size of holding was less than four 
acres. Therefore, despite the increase in small- 
holding and despite the exceptional ‘large’ 
metayers who became planters, some of whom 
had shops or other sources of income, there were 
structural obstacles to the metayers’ viability as 
sugar producers. 

Neither of the two contending groups could 
therefore fully accomplish their aims. The planters 
failed to create an agro-proletariat and a viable 
agrarian capitalism, whether in sugar or other 
crops. But they succeeded in preventing the early 
emergence from the ranks of the labouring class of 
large numbers of small farmers and peasants. The 
metayers, by means of ‘guerrilla’ tactics against 
the planters’ interests, succeeded in avoiding 
becoming proletarians, and in increasing their 
degree of autonomy and access to land for both 
use and purchase. They also achieved some degree 
of agricultural diversification, much of it on the 
planters’ land between the rows of canes. But, unlike 
the metayers in St. Lucia, for example, they 
remained unable to negotiate a larger share of the 
sugar or a smaller share of the costs, despite 
repeated complaints.’ 


It is true that a small stratum of independent 
freeholders and ‘large’ metayers had emerged by 
1884. However, most metayers remained dependent on 
the estates. For the majority of them, metayage was 
attractive only by contrast with wage labour. As 
Chapter 5 shows, in 1882 some 70.4 per cent of the 
rural adult population over age 20 owned no land, 
and 81.7 per cent of the property owners whose 
property had an AAV under £10 were either 


landless with one house or owners of single, small 
homesteads. 

The conflicts within metayage and the low rate 
of returns to most planters and metayers help to 
explain why one segment of our hypothesis was not 
fulfilled. The estates could not break out of chronic 
indebtedness; nor could they attract capital to 
modernize sugar production (Option 1). 

While the metayers were one powerful source of 
pressure on the planters, their British creditors 
were another. Therefore, the analysis is developed 
more fully in Chapter 8. 

Chapter 4 showed how crucial the control of 
alternatives was to the planters’ ability to control 
the labour force after 1838. It showed too that 
metayage was the compromise reached in the 
1850s in a context where the planters had 
‘annexed’ unused land, stabilized the labour 
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Social Class, Colour 


and Cultural Change, 1838-1884 


capture its complexity, Chapters 4, 5 and 6 

consider the agrarian conditions and conflicts, 
while Chapter 8 discusses wider aspects of the 
island’s economic and political life. 


[eee Was a small agrarian society. To 


Basing its interpretation on the analyses cited 
above, this chapter outlines the three main social 
groupings between 1838 and 1884. There were 
divisions within each, and alliances between 
segments of more than one grouping. Some of this 
complexity found cultural and political expression 
in the voluntary groups in the society. Thus, the 
main organizations are also discussed. Finally, the 
contours of cultural contestation and change 
between Emancipation and the mid 1880s are 
described. 


1. POPULATION COMPOSITION, 
1838-1891 


The Origins and Composition of 
the Population 


The major sources of population statistics in the 
nineteenth century are the censuses taken in 1844, 
1851, and thereafter decennially. The 1844 census 
report was a simple enumeration giving a 


population of 13,208; but for most purposes it does 
not allow for comparison with the later ones. The 
‘base’ data are therefore those from the 1851 census. 

In 1851, 88.6 per cent of the 14,378 residents had 
been locally born. Migrants to Tobago came from 
three main areas: Africa, the BWI and Europe. The 
largest migrant group was the natives of Africa 
(753 or 5.2 per cent of the population), whose 
numbers had been boosted shortly before the June 
1851 census by the arrival in May of 292 Liberated 
Africans. (A second and final group of 225 
Liberated Africans arrived from St. Helena in 
April 1862.') Secondly, there were the British West 
Indians (732 or 5.1 per cent of the population), of 
whom Barbadians were the largest group. Thirdly, 
the European-born, of whom the Scots (66 
persons) formed the largest subgroup, constituted 
0.8 per cent of the population (115 persons) in 
1851. 

By 1891 the African-born were only 1.1 per cent 
of the population, and persons born in Europe, 0.3 
per cent, while the British West Indians reached 
6.1 per cent (Table 7.1). 

As in the period of enslavement, white females 
were few, and most whites begat children of 
mixed race. The first census to have a classification 
by ‘race’, that of 1881, gives 109 Europeans (0.6 per 
cent of the population of 18,051), a half of their 
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number in the 1840s. Of these, only 55 (50.0 per 
cent) had been born in Europe. Those classified 
Mixed numbered 2,862 (15.8 per cents of the 
population); there were 8 Asiatics (0.04 per cent), 
and 15,072 Africans (83.5 per cent).? Thus, nearly 
all the inhabitants were people of African descent. 


Annual population growth was 1.1 per cent 
between 1861 and 1871, but as the sugar industry 
declined from the 1870s, many labourers migrated 
to Trinidad, and the annual growth between 1871 
and 1881 was 0.58 per cent, falling to 0.17 per cent 
in the next decade.° 


TABLE 7.1 Origins of the Tobago Population, 1851-1891 


1851 1861 

No. % No. % 
Tobago 12,744 88.6 14,029 91.0 
Africa 753 5.2 426 2.8 
BWI 732 5.1 835 5.4 
Other 
WI 22 0.2 20 1.0 
UK 109 0.8 84 5.0 
laa 6 0.0 12 0.1 
Europe 
India — — 2 0.0 
Rest 
of the 
world 12 0.1 2 0.0 
Not a _ es - 
given 
Total 14,378 100.0 15,410 100.0 


Sources: Tobago Population Census Reports, 1851-1891. 
Note: 


1871 1881 1891 

No. % No. %o No. % 
15,484 90.8 16,665 92.3 16,942 92:3 
378 22 199 ae 204. 1.1 
1,062 6.2 1,112° 6.2 1,118 6.1 
10 0.1 — 10 0.1 
88 0.5 52 0.3 47 0.3 
16 0.1 3 0.0 2 0.0 
— — 12 = 17 — 
16 0.1 8 = 8 0.0 
_— _ — — 5 0.0 


17,054 100.0 18,051 100.0 18,353 100.0 


@ In 1881 there were 1,093 persons from ‘Other WI Colonies’ and 19 from British and Dutch Guiana. WI: West Indies. 


2. SOCIAL CLASS AND COLOUR IN 
TOBAGO, 1838-1884 ~ 


Chapter 2 conceives of social classes as structured 
through their control of (or dispossession from) 
the means and conditions which are used to 
produce and circulate goods and services. 

The main means of production was land; and 
access to, ownership of, and use of, land were all 
critical for the class structure. 


The trade in foreign and local commodities 
was another important aspect of wealth creation. 
Persons in commerce ranged from those who 
controlled the ‘transatlantic and _ intercolonial 
shipping and the import/export trade to owners of 
estate shops, petty shopkeepers, market vendors, 
hucksters and other itinerant vendors. The planters 
and merchants were the largest stakeholders. 
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The third important source of wealth was the 
sale of services (and goods). The key people were 
the professionals, technicians, skilled artisans and 
other service providers, of whom the lowliest were 
gardeners, grooms, other domestic workers, and 
laundresses. 


The Dominant Class 


At the top of Tobago society were planters, 
merchants, professionals and senior officials. Some 
of the planters with the greatest Tobago assets 
were British merchant houses. Most resident 
planters depended on these or other British 
merchants for both credit and shipping. As we 
shall show below, most resident planters were also 
merchants or shopkeepers, and some professionals 
were either large landowners or planters. Lessees 
of estates and senior agents of the planters such as 


—_ 


estate attorneys are included in the dominant 
class; some lessees also owned estates, and nearly 
all the attorneys were themselves planters. The 
leading officials were their close allies, some of 
them also owning estates. These groups, by virtue 
of their privileged access to, and control over, the 
main means of production and distribution, are 
taken to be the dominant class. 


In the early years after 1838, several of the 
Scarborough merchants failed. The Colonial Bank 
had established a branch in Scarborough in 1837, 
and the West Indian Bank did so in 1840. Because 
of the increased consumption of the freed people, 
five of the ten merchants invested beyond their 
means to meet the expanding market, and they 
became bankrupt. One member of the Legislative 
Council died a debtor in prison, and Thomas 
Wyllie, one of the planters acquiring estates after 
1834, left Tobago after going bankrupt. In 1842 all 
but one of the white merchants and some of those 
whom Darling called the ‘upper class of planters’ 
were insolvent.* 


As a result of these business failures, the stock of 
goods in the shops that were closed was bought 
by estate owners and managers, who established 
shops on or near the estates, so strengthening the 
truck system, a practice that became entrenched. 
by the 1860s and remained significant until the 
end of the century. The expansion of shopkeeping 
as a means of accumulation by planters was also 
associated, until the 1880s, with the smuggling of 
goods for their shops at the outbays.° 


As an increasing number of estates fell into local 
hands after 1848, the Tobago plantocracy became a 
planter/merchant oligarchy in two senses. On the 
one hand, the control by a few British merchants 
grew tighter over the decades; on the other, 
shopkeeping by the resident planters was very 
common, and some planters were merchants in 
the import/export trade. A few had interests in 
transatlantic and intraregional shipping; some 
were agents for British insurance companies. 


This planter/merchant oligarchy was, over time, 
no longer almost exclusively white. Chapter 3 
showed that a few of the leading whites had 
begun from the 1830s to marry the wealthiest and 
most educated coloured women. By 1847 Major 
Laurence Graeme, the Lieutenant Governor, who 
had lived for nearly twelve years in the region, 
wrote confidentially on the changing complexion 
of the Tobago elite: 
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In no Island have I seen the distinction [between white 
and coloured] more completely overcome, than in 
Tobago[.] Upon my arrival I was waited upon by 
several families of coloured extraction, the females of 
which, were visited by, and received into the best 
society this Island affords; nor is it confined to a mere 
interchange of civilities, for in many cases marriages 
have taken place between the European and coloured 
races. ... 

I found that in every case these happy results were 
brought about, solely by superior education: Most of 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of African descent who 
have inter-married with Europeans or are freely 
received into their Society, have been, at some period 
of their youth, resident and educated in Europe: But I 
also remarked ... that persons so educated, do not 
indiscriminately associate with others of the same 
origin, and are as exclusive in the choice of their 
companions as the most fastidious could desire.® 


The coloured presence was equally marked 
among the senior officials. Rev. John Horsford, a 
coloured Methodist minister, observed in the mid 
1850s the growing importance of coloured officials 
in public life. From 1851 the Colonial Treasurer 
was Dougald Yeates, an engineer trained in 
Scotland. Yeates was the son of Margaret 
Campbell II and Henry Yeates, a European who, 
until his death in 1854, was President of the 
Legislative Council; Margaret Campbell IT was the 
mulatto daughter of Margaret Campbell I, a free 
black woman. The Collector of Customs, Joseph T. 
Comissiong, a coloured Grenadian, was transferred 
to Sierra Leone in 1850. The Deputy Treasurer and 
Superintendent of Police was J. H. Roche, ‘another 
gentleman of colour, and a meritorious public 
officer’. Roche was succeeded in 1854 as Inspector 
of Police by Robert Crooks, another grandson of 
Margaret Campbell I. Dougald Yeates and Crooks 
were planters.’ 


In the 1840s several coloureds also became 
managers of estates. Davy observed: 


When I was in Tobago [in 1848], a property was 
pointed out to me, that had nearly ruined its 
proprietor ... which was then let to a colored man, at 
£100 a year,—a rent regularly paid; and another 
property, that was returning to its proprietor (an 
absentee,) on an average three or four per cent. of 
invested capital, under the direction of an intelligent 
coloured manager. These people manage to great 
advantage. They are not liable to be imposed on. ... 
They know how to deal with the labourers, and are 
economical in all things.® 
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One such manager was Brutus Murray (1797-1887), 
one of the first metayers. In 1852 he was manager 
of Belle Garden Estate and in 1862, part-proprietor 
of Pembroke; by 1871 he was Pembroke’s sole 
owner and had bought an adjoining estate, Cardiff, 
in 1870. Murray had accomplished all this with no 
formal education.’ 


By 1855 several black people were making a 
strong thrust to lease all or parts of estates. W. J. 
Shortland, the Lieutenant Governor, observed: 


I am aware of offers having been made to proprietors 
by the negroes [sic] to rent estates, and to repair the 
works at their own cost; indeed, in one instance, three 
negroes [sic] have taken the lease of an abandoned 
sugar works, and have repaired both the mill and the 
boiling house. Several other instances might be 
adduced of equal enterprise." 


Among these black lessees and managers was 
James Hackett (d.1885), a carpenter and _ spirit- 
shop owner, who in 1855 was lessee of Calder Hall 
and Whim estates; by 1862 Hackett owned 
Belmont—previously owned by Robert Crooks 
and his brothers—and Les Coteaux, one of the 
largest estates. Hackett had been formerly 
enslaved, and had had no formal education. Craig 
Castella (1813-1893), a black merchant’s clerk, 
became manager of Pembroke Estate in April 
1852, on behalf of James Ewing and Co., Glasgow 
merchants. From December 1852 he managed, 
then leased, Providence, also owned by the 
Ewings, and by 1862 owned it. In 1875 Castella 
also owned Mt. St. George Estate.'' By 1884, out of 
80 estates worked as 73, blacks and coloureds 
owned 20 and leased at least another 12." 


Although the overwhelming majority of merchants 
were either white or coloured in 1855, a note- 
worthy exception was a black man, Robinson 
Scobie (1828-1856). Scobie was the son of Charles 
and Sophia Scobie of Scarborough, black people 
with no formal education, who owned several 
valuable urban properties. They gave Deal Fair, a 
small sugar estate of some 18 acres, to Robinson, 
who began in business exporting turtle shells and 
other goods. At his death in 1856 he owned Deal 
Fair, most of which was later acquired for the 
Botanic Gardens; he also owned three shops, two in 
Scarborough and one in Roxborough." 


The dominant class of planters, merchants, 
senior officials and professionals was composed 
largely of whites and coloureds in 1855, but the 
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alliance between them was still an uneasy one, 
Some of the coloureds perceived that the whites 
did not regard them as equals. Public controversy 
over the treatment of Dougald Yeates illustrates 
the dynamics of class and colour. 


In 1855 Dougald Yeates was suspended from the 
post of Colonial Treasurer, because the local 
Privy Council found him guilty of irregular 
bookkeeping, and of appropriating funds owed to 
him by the Government without due authorization. 
A coloured barrister from Dominica, S. H. Frederic 
Abbott, a recognized leader in the House of 
Assembly, led a militant protest of coloureds, 
accusing Lieutenant Governor Shortland of being 
‘influenced in the Government of the Island by 
complexional distinctions’, and of not wanting 
coloureds and blacks in public office. Abbott and 
the ‘Coloured party’ called a meeting in 
Scarborough, which gained them popular favour. 
Shortland’s description of what followed, though 
not disinterested, is useful. 


Another public meeting was convened ‘with the 
expressed intention of compelling me to leave the 
island.’ Scarborough was ‘literally filled with 
persons of all classes and colours, but to the 
dismay of my opponents the objects the negroes 
[sic] had in view were not at all in unison with 
those of Mr. Abbott and the friends of the 
Treasurer.’ The black labourers, instead of backing 
the agenda of the coloured professionals to 
safeguard their access to public office, supported 
Shortland. They took advantage of the occasion 


to pronounce against a contemplated reduction of 
wages. Mr Abbott observing this, made an effort to 
adjourn the meeting till the following Tuesday, but 
could not prevent a strong expression of opinion both 
respecting the question of wages, and the intended 
attack on myself. On the day named for the adjourned 
meeting several hundred negroes [sic] again visited 
the Town, but no renewal of proceedings was 
attempted.'4 


In other words, while the coloureds clamoured 
for their own advancement, the black labouring 
class used the occasion, not to support them, but 
to oppose the employers who were white and 
coloured. 

The protests occurred in July and August 1855. 
Late in August, Shortland appointed Abbott to the 
Privy Council. Abbott’s co-optation silenced the 
coloureds, although they and the blacks of the 
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middle strata continued to be concerned about the 
employment of Tobagonians of African descent in 
the Civil Service.’® In 1857 Abbott was appointed 
Attorney General, after acting briefly as Solicitor 
General. The Lords Commissioners of the UK 
Treasury exonerated Yeates in 1856, and Henry 
Taylor at the Colonial Office minuted that Yeates 
had met with ‘less than justice in the Colony’, 
although his books had not been properly kept.’® 

By 1871 most of the senior officials were coloured. 
Only Cornelius Kortright, the Lieutenant Governor, 
Joseph Wattley, the Chief Justice, and James 
Hamilton, the Postmaster, were white. Robert 
Crooks (Inspector of Police and Provost Marshal) 
and Dougald Yeates (Stipendiary Magistrate who 
had acted as Colonial Secretary on several 
occasions) were still in office. The coloured officials 
included also Samuel Hill, Colonial Secretary; 
Charles Berkeley, Treasurer since 1856; and 
Stipendiary Magistrates Samuel F. Titzck, a ‘light 
coloured’ migrant from the Danish Virgin Islands, 
and Simon J. Fraser, ‘coloured but fair’, originally 
from Dominica.” 


Before 1884 there were few Tobago-born 
professionals, and most were coloured or white. 
From the white Creoles there were two physicians, 
both graduates of the University of Edinburgh: Dr. 
John Lott Elliot, who had returned to Tobago early 
in the 1850s; and Dr. James F. Witz, who practised 
as DMO between July 1882 and mid 1886. Two of 
the earliest coloured professionals were Dougald 
Yeates (discussed above), a Glasgow-trained 
engineer, and Robert Wright McEachnie, land 
surveyor, engineer, and member of the House of 
Assembly from 1862 to 1876. From the ranks of the 
coloureds also, in July 1870 Charles Lloyd Abbott, 
S. H. F. Abbott’s son, became the first native to be 
called to the Tobago Bar. Lastly, in 1881 Edward 
Matthias Macdougall, son of Gordon Turnbull 
Macdougall I and his wife Ann Rose, returned 
from Glasgow as a trained engineer to inherit 
Runnemede Estate.'® 


By 1884 the whites and coloureds in the 
dominant class had ties of kinship, friendship, 
interests and predicaments. The planters, 
merchants, professionals and senior officials 
moved in the same social circles. In the 1880s The 
News dubbed the most prominent of them ‘the 
upper ten’. The members of the dominant class, 
including the most established of the black 
planters, attended the Lieutenant Governor's balls; 
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their wives and daughters were pillars of the 
Church of England and the Wesleyan Church 
where, at concerts, cantatas, bazaars and other 
occasions, there was scope for their musical, 
culinary and other talents. 

By 1884 a new group of black planters was 
emerging. They included Robert Adam Edwards, 
a teacher from St. Kitts, with a part of Dennett, an 
estate near Mason Hall; Christmas Murphy with 
Parlatuvier Estate; and Edward A. Edwards with 
Parrot Hall. R. A. Edwards had possessed a part of 
Dennett since 1860 ‘in right of’ his wife Margaret 
(née Stewart); Murphy was a Scarborough 
shopkeeper who had bought his land before 1875; 
and E. A. Edwards had leased Parrot Hall in the 
1870s before owning it.’? Even before the sugar 
industry completely collapsed, some of these 
proprietors, Murphy in particular, were among 
the pioneers of cocoa cultivation. However, they 
were not regarded as estate owners before 1884, 
probably because their lands were not fully 
developed estates. 

A few other black owners of large plots of land 
deserve mention. In 1868 Kent Hector, a carpenter 
from Mt. St. George, bought 160 acres known as 
Lot No. 20 in the wooded hills north of Studley 
Park and Montrose estates from James Kirk sen., 
planter, for £55. Paul Adolphus Bennett in 1879 
bought Bloody Bay Estate ‘containing by 
admeasurement Eight hundred acres_ or 
thereabouts’ from Catherine Quashey of Bloody 
Bay for only £30. Both Lot 20 and Bloody Bay 
Estate were undeveloped properties with poor 
road communications. Lastly, Charles Trick Tom 
at the time of his death in 1861 owned one-half of 
Golden Lane, a sugar estate comprising 500 acres. 
In August 1881, seven-eighths of Tom’s share of 
Golden Lane was sold for only £30 to Gordon 
Turnbull Macdougall I, a coloured planter and 
businessman, who died in September 1881. Again, 
though these properties were inexpensive, they 
clearly reflect the efforts of an increasing number 
of emerging black agrarian entrepreneurs.” 


Although some of the black planters were jurors 
and Justices of the Peace, none of them sat in the 
House of Assembly or in the Legislative Council 
during Tobago’s existence as a separate colony. 
There was also little intermarriage between whites 
or coloureds and blacks. The black planters and 
lessees must therefore be seen as a distinct 
segment of the dominant class. 
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Two other groups, located in the metropolis, must 
be mentioned in connection with the dominant 
class. 

First, the Colonial Office Ministers and officials 
played an important part in the local power 
struggles. Although they were determined to curb 
the power of the planters, after the departure of 
Lord Glenelg as Secretary of State in 1839 and 
James Stephen as Permanent Under-Secretary in 
1847, there were few attempts to overrule the 
planters in the public interest. The senior London 
officials, most of whom were from the British 
upper class with common backgrounds in public 
schools and Oxford or Cambridge, effectively 
shaped the decisions taken by the Secretaries of 
State. According to Morrell, Henry Taylor, Senior 
Clerk in the West India Department for 47 years 
(1824-1872), ‘ruled not only his department of the 
Office but the British West India colonies.’ The 
influence of Herman Merivale, Frederic Rogers 
and Robert Herbert, successive Permanent Under- 
Secretaries, and of Edward Wingfield, head of the 
West India Department from 1880 to 1897, is also 
striking. Thus, the British officials have to be seen, 
despite their conflicts with the planters, as 
objectively their allies on most matters of policy.” 

Second, the British merchants who owned or 
financed most of the estates were an overseas 
segment of the dominant class, using their 
personal influence and that of their organization, 
the West India Committee, to press for their 
demands at the Colonial Office, in Parliament and 
in the colony. 

Thus, the dominant class comprised planters, 
merchants, officials and professionals. Within the 
colony, most of them were white or coloured in 
1884, but there was a growing segment of black 
planters, some with as yet only the land, others 
investing in cocoa which was less capital-intensive 
than sugar. 


Organizations of the Dominant Class 


An Agricultural Society and a Scientific Society 
were started by the planters in 1844, but failed by 
1850 because of what Davy called a ‘want of zeal’. 
During its lifetime, the Agricultural Society 
bought scientific articles under the supervision of 
a Professor Johnson of Edinburgh, and started a 
library. Its aim was ‘to promote a knowledge of 
agricultural chemistry, analysis of soils, and the 
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natural history of the colony’; and it intended to 
collect specimens of the island’s zoology and 
mineralogy. The Scientific Society, the leaders of 
which included Dougald Yeates and Edward 
Sanderson (the Chief Justice; also a planter), 
liaised with similar societies in neighbouring 
colonies; and Yeates became a respected authority 
on the natural history of Tobago.” 


In November 1881 a Merchants’ and Planters’ 
Association was formed, but it was not very 
active. The leading planters and officials started an 
Agricultural Society in December 1882, at the 
urging of Colin Gillespie, a partner of A. M. 
Gillespie and Co., who was visiting. Dr. J. W. 
Carrington, Administrator, was instrumental in 
encouraging the birth of a Chamber of Commerce 
in 1883. Membership of the Chamber and the 
Agricultural Society overlapped considerably, and 
they advanced the interests of the planters and 
merchants. 


One organization of the ‘upper ten’ was the 
Tobago Dramatic Amateur Club, of which James 
Kirk jun., a planter and senior official, was the 
Secretary. Only the social elite participated in its 
entertainments, dances and other activities.” 

Lodges were popular in the 1880s.* With their 
rituals, regalia and festivities to which members 
and their friends were invited, they afforded social 
intercourse while furthering their goals. Of the 
four main lodges in Scarborough, the Freemasons 
attracted several leading officials (including 
Cornelius Kortright, Lieutenant Governor, in 
1872), the biggest merchants and planters, and a 
few clerks. 


In sport, the organizations tended to reflect the 
class and colour grading of the society. The Lawn 
Tennis Club, whose members were mainly from 
the dominant class, played at Fort King George. 
There were several cricket clubs in the 1880s. The 
Tobago Cricket Club, based in Scarborough, had 
the senior professionals, officials and leading 
merchants. 


The Middle Strata 


In continuity with the slavery period when the 
free people of colour formed a ‘buffer’, as it were, 
between planters and enslaved, various groups 
which this study calls the middle strata emerged 
by 1884. These middle strata consisted of both 
coloured and black blocs of people in 


shopkeeping, artisan trades, landholding, super- 
visory positions, teaching, clerical work and the 
protective services. Some belonged to families that 
had occupied these positions for generations; 
others were upwardly mobile from the ranks of 
the labouring class. 

The majority of the coloureds, despite their 
cultural identification with the whites and 
aspiration to social intercourse with them, were 
not part of the dominant class. They constituted a 
large part of what we call the middle strata.> The 
coloureds were careful about their social status. 
They normally aspired to marry whites or other 
coloureds. Given the paucity of whites, the result 
was considerable intermarriage and inbreeding 
among coloured families, often between cousins in 
several generations. Among these interrelated 
families by the 1880s were the Colliers, Thomases, 
Bremners, Macfarlanes, Webbers, Forbes, Hopes, 
McEachnies, McEachranes, Hendersons, Escotts, 
Robertsons, Rosses, Murdocks, Keiths, Gibbes, 
Ottleys, Doves and Pantings. The Crooks and 
Yeates families were interrelated, as were the 
Macdougalls, Macfarlanes, Doves and Dalrymples; 
and the Hutchinsons, Grants, Macdougalls and 
Hendersons.”* 

The coloureds of the middle strata filled a range 
of occupations. Many were merchants’ clerks, 
writing clerks in the lower rungs of the Civil 
Service, teachers, artisans and mariners; some held 
supervisory and managerial positions on estates; 
and others were shopkeepers and owners of tracts 
of land with an AAV of £10 or more. By 1880 some 
of these shopkeepers were lessees of estates. In 
1882 the main coloured shopkeepers included 
James Lucas Gibbes at Roxborough, Simeon 
McEachrane at Mt. St. George, and Thomas Panting 
in Scarborough. Gibbes bought King’s Bay Estate 
in 1890. At Pembroke there was also a shopkeeper 
called John Murray, probably a grandson of 
Brutus Murray whose Pembroke Estate he leased 
in 1880 before becoming joint lessee of Hope.” 

Some coloured women worked as seamstresses, 
often only for an exclusive clientele: they would 
go on an itinerant basis to the homes of coloureds 
or whites to sew over a period of time. Some made 
preserves and confectionery; a few owned stores 
and shops, and several were landladies of properties 
in and around Scarborough. 

From the 1840s there were stringent reductions 
in the salaries of overseers, and such positions 
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were increasingly filled by blacks. By 1853 the 
Stipendiary Magistrates, particularly for the 
Middle District, observed that the Scots overseers 
were being replaced with ‘uneducated negroes 
[sic] & other persons equally ignorant ... accepting 
little more than the usual days [sic] wages of a 
field labourer.’ 


These gentry on £20 or £25 a year, ride their horses or 
mules, dress handsomely, buy land at £15 an Acre— 
some of them erect thereon handsome houses; —but, 
of course, nothing of this appears in the Annual 
Estates accounts.” 


Thus, there was upward mobility for some 
coloureds and blacks, for whom the first step in 
the process of accumulation was usually the 
skilled trades, shopkeeping, metayage or super- 
visory roles. 


The preceding chapters demonstrated that there 
was significant differentiation within the black 
population. Tradesmen and mechanics, such as 
carpenters, coopers, masons, blacksmiths and 
other artisans, who had been the most ‘valuable’ 
slaves to the planters, emerged as the first black 
freeholders; they generally earned higher incomes 
than labourers. The most proficient tradesmen— 
the master artisans—formed part of these middle 
strata. Included here were also the head boilermen, 
who were skilled at producing muscovado sugar of 
the correct consistency.” 


By the 1880s there was also a small but 
important stratum of black shopkeepers and petty 
landlords, renters of coconut walks, and holders of 
property exceeding one small homestead. In 1880 
the black shopkeepers included Daniel Scotland 
Gordon, Sinai Josiah Gordon, a tailor, and his 
cousin, Thomas Gordon, all from Plymouth; Philip 
T. Pilgrim of Bethel; Dublin Kerwood of 
Roxborough; Christmas Murphy and Samuel 
Thomas Peterkin, both Scarborough shopkeepers; 
and William A. Sharper at Moriah. Scotland 
Gordon, Murphy and Peterkin’s widow, Theodocia 
Peterkin, later became planters, while Sinai 
Gordon, Kerwood and Sharper were among the 
leading black businessmen after 1884. Chapter 6 
showed that by 1860 ‘large’ metayers had 
emerged. Moreover, there was a rising group of 
black petty officials and school teachers, whose 
salaries were low, but whose ‘respectability’ was 
high. The black section of the middle strata was 
drawn from all these groups. 
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The middle strata must be seen as segmented 
into two major blocs. One bloc comprised the 
coloured entrepreneurs (middling landowners, 
shopkeepers and ‘bespoke’ artisans) as well as 
coloured teachers, clerks and supervisory workers. 
The other bloc had upwardly mobile blacks in 
similar positions. 


Organizations of the Middle Strata 


Many from the middle strata were lodge 
members. Good Templars (Excelsior Lodge No. 1 
of the Independent Order of Good Templars), 
which had been started in August 1877, was 
largely urban and coloured, with a sprinkling of 
blacks from the middle strata. Its members were 
small planters and merchants, shopkeepers, clerks 
and butchers. Excelsior had a female section led by 
Sisters G. H. L. Plagemann and Jane Douglas, as 
well as a juvenile section. One Good Templars 
member, J. A. P. Bowhill, a coloured merchant’s 
clerk and licensed surveyor, was reported in 1883 
as being ‘sorry to find that persons in the upper 
walks of life were loath to cast in their lot among 
them and join their ranks.’ By 1884 Bowhill was 
secretary to the Freemasons, the lodge that 
attracted people from the dominant class, while 
continuing as an officer of Good Templars.” 

Another lodge was Odd Fellows (Alpha Lodge), 
which began in August 1882. It too was an 
association of coloureds and blacks of the middle 
strata, and was closely connected to Excelsior. 
Odd Fellows became defunct in the early 1890s, 
and was briefly revived in 1899. 


There was also the Indépendent Order of 
Rechabites (Salford Unity Friendly Society Hand 
of Friendship, Tent No. 1, Tobago), the leaders of 
which were mainly coloureds from the middle 
strata. Three of the officers—Henry H. McEachnie 
(druggist), Charles Louis Plagemann (druggist 
and auctioneer), and Robert A. Edwards (teacher 
and estate owner)—were also leaders of Good 
Templars.*! 

The lodges were international organizations and 
had links with branches in other Caribbean 
colonies, in Europe, and in North America. Some 
of them gave sickness and other benefits, and 
Good Templars advocated temperance. 


An important organization in Scarborough was 
the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association 
(YMMIA), established by Rev. Charles Buzza, 
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Methodist minister, during his stay in Tobago 
between 1874 and 1876. The YMMIA was open to 
members of all denominations, and it continued 
after Buzza’s departure in March 1876. It was a 
training ground in public discussion for men like 
Charles Louis Plagemann, its Secretary, who 
became an activist in many areas of public life. 


Late in 1884, as public exasperation with Crown 
Colony rule grew, the Tobago Defence Association 
(TDA) was formed. Its first chairman was 
Dr. James Goodridge Anderson who, out of favour 
with the leading planters and merchants, allied 
himself with the smaller planters and lessees, and 
with the coloured and black clerks, shopkeepers, 
teachers and artisans of the middle strata who 
were the pillars of the TDA. The membership of 
the TDA overlapped heavily with that of Good 
Templars and Odd Fellows lodges. In January 
1891, as part of his fight against Crown rule, Dr. 
Richard Anderson served as the President of the 
TDA, but little is known of its activities after 1885.*° 


The black segment of the middle strata upheld 
the social ideals of the whites and coloureds. Only 
two of their organizations before 1884 survive in 
the records; both were benefit or friendly societies 
that were social gatherings and a hedge against 
misfortune. 


The first known organization of upwardly 
mobile blacks was the Charitable Union Society 
(CUS), formed in 1850 with 40 members, all male 
tradesmen residing in and near Scarborough, the 
majority of whom, according to Graeme, the 
Lieutenant Governor, were ‘of pure unalloyed 
African descent’. A friendly society offering 
sickness, death and other benefits, the CUS also 
promoted upright conduct among its members. Its 
aims were based on biblical texts. Members were 
fined for attending meetings and funerals ‘in 
déshabillé’, the costume of the society being 


a Suit of Black Cloth with blue Silk Aprons and 
scarves with rosettes, the Office bearers to be 
distinguished by carrying a wand. 


George Allman and John Greenfield were among 
its officers. The subscription was 10s to join and 2s 
monthly, which was prohibitive for most 
labourers. Graeme looked to such people for ‘the 
formation of a respectable middle class. 

The other association, mainly of blacks but with 
a few coloureds, was the Tobago Mutual Benefit 
Society (TMBS), established in August 1883. It was 
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a society of self-styled ‘loyal and law abiding 
men’, concerned to assist members with benefits 
for sickness, death, disabling injury and 
‘pecuniary distress’. The membership fee was 4s 
on entrance and 2s per month, again prohibitive 
for labourers. The officers included Abraham Benjie, 
President; Edward McFarlane, Vice President; and 
Archie John, Secretary.® 

The people of the middle strata, along with the 
leading coloured merchants and planters, and 
supported by many from the labouring class, 
decided in December 1877 to start a Penny Savings 
Bank, a great necessity given the absence of any 
bank since the commercial crisis of 1847. It was a 
need felt by all classes: by agriculturists who 
needed credit; by the labourers and metayers who 
were obliged either to put their savings in their 
thatched roofs or in the ground, or to invest in 
horses and other animals as a means of saving; 
and by the officials and teachers, who were 
usually paid many months in arrears, and had to 
seek advances and credit from the merchants at 
exorbitant (sometimes 40 per cent) rates of 
interest. 

In 1877 the first effort at banking was short- 
lived. The bank reopened on 22 March 1881 in the 
store of Thomas Blakely jun. (coloured merchant 
and planter), and for over a year Blakely managed 
it. In both 1877 and 1881, the idea for the bank 
came from Joseph Grimshaw, a master tailor from 
Scarborough. At the request of the depositors in 
April 1882 when the net deposits were only £116, 
the Government took over its funds as the nucleus 
of a state-run Government Savings Bank, under an 
Act passed in September 1882. However, there 
was great controversy over a proposal to pay the 
colony’s Treasurer, L. G. Hay, £100 per annum to 
run the bank, and it does not appear to have 
survived to 1883. 

In sport, Social Cricket Club and Unity Cricket 
Club, both in Scarborough, embraced men of the 
middle strata. 


The Labouring Class and Its 
Organizations 


The labouring class—‘small’ metayers, agri- 
cultural and general labourers, artisans, boatmen, 
porters, domestic servants, laundresses and others 
in the lower occupational ranks—was mainly 
black. It cannot be called a proletariat, because of 
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multiple occupations and the importance of 
metayage. 

These workers were the backbone of agriculture 
and fishing, and hundreds of vendors in the 
distributive trades were from the labouring class. 
Chapter 5 discussed the export trade in firewood, 
turtles, livestock, fruit and vegetables, which 
developed in the decades after 1838, largely by their 
efforts. Although few people from this grouping 
owned shops by 1884, many were market vendors, 
hucksters and other small traders. 


The internal huckstering trade was conducted 
largely by itinerant women who sold and 
bartered. These women took foreign goods to the 
Windward District and redistributed to the urban 
consumers produce bought there. In 1842 
Stipendiary Magistrate De Gourville reported: 


The internal traffic consists principally of cotton, and 
the lighter kind of British manufactured goods, and 
which is effected through the medium of licensed 
Hucksters, who are satisfied in default of money to 
receive in payment from the Labourers their ground 
provisions, pigs, poultry eggs and dried fish, and 
which they carry to town and sell in the Market.*” 


In the Leeward District, itinerant women sold 
clothing, crockery and glass, all imported from 
England. Many hucksters expanded their business 
by employing others to distribute their wares. 

Interestingly, although the hucksters often 
received credit from the local merchants, some of 
their purchases were from people whom Darling 
called ‘Transient Traders’, who visited Tobago, 
dealt ‘principally with the lower order of 
Hucksters’, and left with cash payments. In this 
way, some of the importing and retail business 
was diverted away from the merchants who had 
helped to finance the hucksters.* Thus, a 
movement akin to today’s ‘suitcase trade’ seems to 
have developed in the 1840s. It existed also in the 
1880s. 


Some of the first organizations of the labouring 
class after 1838 were benefit societies, usually 
formed under the auspices of the churches. By 
September 1845 there were 295 members of such 
societies in the Windward District, 696 in the 
Middle District and 505 in the Leeward District. In 
1845 too, the Moravian societies opened a 


dispensary, which gave free medicines to 
members while non-members paid 1s_ per 
quarter.” 
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Although few societies of the labouring class 
survive in the written record, its rebellions (over 
the Land Tax Act, 1852; against the dog licences, 
1867; and the ‘Belmanna’ riot at Roxborough, 
1876) reveal a high degree of communication and 
political organization. 

From the mid 1850s, Benjamin A. Blake, a black 
tailor and the self-styled ‘Labour Agent General’, 
wrote sundry letters and petitions on behalf of 
the labourers, for which he charged a fee or 
accepted payment in kind. Blake himself had little 
education; but as a trustee for minors he controlled 
enough property to be a juror, and he often 
illegally wrote legal documents for fees. His 
commitment to the labourers’ cause is doubtful, 
for in 1890 he applied for a government job, 
declaring to the Metairie Commission that, since 
many of his clients did not pay, ‘I have had 
enough of them.”*! 


However, the undercurrent of protest to which 
Blake responded should not be minimized. 
Kortright, Lieutenant Governor, who suspected 
him of instigating the riots over dog licences in 
1867 (discussed in Chapter 8), admitted that Blake 
was ‘occasionally the means of exposing abuses 
that might otherwise not come to the knowledge 
of the Executive.” His office was a little hut in 
Scarborough called ‘The Shanty’, where labourers 
would congregate, particularly on market days, to 
discuss their grievances; and his sphere of 
influence appears to have been within a radius of 
ten miles from Scarborough. He also participated 
in the protest against the officials at Studley Park 
Estate in 1889, after the January court sessions 
held by Sir John Gorrie (Chapter 6). 

The first of Blake’s memorials on record, signed 
by him and 43 others, was written in 1856 to 
Shortland, on behalf of ‘us the Blacks’, expressing 
their gratitude for several recent improvements. 
These included the change in the magisterial 
system (magistrates were no longer to hold court 
sessions in the planters’ or managers’ homes); the 
introduction of an Appeal Court and a Chief 
Justice; the review of the Treasury; improved jail 
discipline; the proposed removal of the prison 
from its unhealthy site in Scarborough; the 
improvement in the roads; and the ‘promised 
extension and improvement of the present 
Franchise Bill’.* 

In 1864, during J. V. Drysdale’s administration, 
Blake sent another memorial, signed by 63 
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persons, of whom 29 were illiterate, complaining 
that taxes were enforced but there was no public 
institution for destitutes, no hospital and no 
sailors’ home. They cited two instances of people 
dying destitute, of the high coroner’s fees paid to 
salaried officers for the inquests into such cases, 
and pleaded: 


May Your Majesty improve this sort of things in this 
benighted Colony, and we find those two Individuals 
to be the Blacks too, and the Coroners White & 
Mullotoe [sic]. 


They also complained of the high fees for taking 
complaints to the Stipendiary Magistrates who 
had fixed salaries (‘it matters not whether Civil 
or Criminal no Money no justice’), of the 
arbitrariness of the metayage system, of wages not 
paid promptly on estates, and of high taxes, 
especially on thatched huts, dogs (6s each), 
draught animals and boats. Drysdale, whose recall 
they demanded, described them as ‘principally ... 
ignorant labourers intermingled with the usual 
quota of Tailors, tradesmen, and fishermen about 
the Towns and villages’, the annual value of the 
property owned by all of them totalling less than 
one hundred pounds.“ 


Only one of Blake’s subsequent letters of public 
protest survives. Written in 1867, it was supported 
by more than 70 signatures of people who were 
too poor to qualify for the vote. They complained 
about the recent increase in the licence on entire 
horses from 20s to 30s, which they deemed a ‘Self 
pleasing Tax’, because it was instituted at the wish 
of one white man who had been injured by an 
entire. Entires or stallions were male horses not 
castrated. One Colonial Office official minuted 
that the tax was ‘unfair & hard.”® 


Blake’s letters displayed a keen awareness 
among labourers of all the major public issues: 
taxation, the franchise and access to state power, 
labour relations, infrastructure, social services, 
and the judicial system. There was also a common 
theme: that the black labouring class was 
oppressed, and received no justice at the hands of 
whites and mulattoes. 

Although the ideology and organizations of the 
labouring class are seldom found in the written 
record, they were expressed in folk songs and folk 
theatre, at reel dances and in village yards; and the 
surviving fragments again show plainly that many 
labourers were keen observers of local affairs. 
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Walter Sladden, a planter, testified to the 
Metairie Commission in 1890 of mock trials that 
took place over at least two decades in the villages 
of the Leeward District. One of the metayers, John 
Horsford, had an alias, ‘Sir John’, and wrote 
letters, addressing them from ‘Chambers Office’. 


Down in that district they have mock trials where they 
try their cases. One person represents Mr. Cadiz, who 
was the former Attorney-General, and Horsford is ‘Sir 
John.’ Someone else represents Mr. Fraser, and 
another person Mr. Abbott. Horsford was formerly 
‘Chief Justice Whately,’ but now he is ‘Sir John.’ The 
house they hold their trials in is called ‘Parliament 
House.’ 


The allusions were to Sir John Gorrie, the Chief 
Justice; S. J. Fraser, barrister and magistrate; C. L. 
Abbott, barrister; and Joseph Wattley, the Chief 
Justice in the 1870s, who had died in June 1880. 


Surviving folk songs also show a continuing 
commentary on current events, and on the foibles 
of the dominant class and the middle strata. A few 
examples will serve to make the point. 


James Kirk jun., white planter, member of the 
Executive Council, and Inspector of Inland Revenue 
officers and of the police, had arrested the First 
Revenue Officer, Henry Francis, for embezzlement 
in 1879. Kirk was himself arrested in November 1884 
and jailed in February 1885 for embezzlement. A folk 
song, recalled by Mrs Eileen Guillaume (1916-2004), 
remarked on his descent to equality with the blacks: 


Granderry wall, high wall 

Granderry wall, Granderry wall 
Granderry nuh buil’ for me one [alone] 
White darg a’ guh—Jim Kirk! 

Black darg a’ guh 

White darg a’ guh—backra Jimmy! 
Alla’ we a’ one, Oh!*” 


The first two lines refer to the high wall around 
the prison at Fort King George. By calling him 
‘backra’ (white man) and ‘Jimmy’, a familiar form 
of address, the song reinforces the great levelling 
effects of the jail sentence. Since whites were 
rarely imprisoned, the comment that the jail ‘nuh 
buil’ for me one’ also affirms that justice should be 
even-handed for all races. The ultimate mockery is 
that white and black ‘darg’ were all equal. 

The crash of 1884 and its calamities for the 
planters’ families were proclaimed in one of 
Tobago’s most popular folk songs. 
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Yard Oh, yard Oh! 

Bell a’ ring a’ yard, Oh! 

Yard Oh, yard Oh! 

Bell a’ ring a’ yard, Oh! 

Massa dead, he nuh lef’ no money 
Missis got fuh wuk she — 

Oh, Oh, Oh! 

Bell a’ ring a’ yard, Oh!* 


Charles Dillon (1895-1999) of Charlotteville explained 
that the workers often sang this song on the way 
to their jobs on the estates, as well as in reel dances 
and other events for jollification in the villages. 
The first four lines allude to the bell that 
summoned the labourers to work on the estates. 
Thus, even as the workers went to work for the 
planters, they were ridiculing and demeaning 
their employers’ moral and social authority. As in 
many old Tobago songs, the ending of the lines 
with ‘Oh’ uses what Warner-Lewis states is ‘a 
sentence-final emphatic in spoken Yoruba.” 


A third song from the nineteenth century, as 
sung by Jonathan Scott, mocks the upward 
striving of the social climber, with a wonderfully 
apt metaphor. The Court House in Scarborough 
was the seat of the House of Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. It was also the major meeting 
place for the Agricultural Society; and important 
public meetings, concerts and balls were held 
there for the eminent and respectable. ‘Climbin’ 
up de Cou’t House step’ is therefore a metaphor 
for the aspirations of the upwardly mobile. 


Oh, yuh yout’ful nigger 

Yuh heel full a’ jigger 

Climbin’ up de Cou’t House step 
Yuh gie mih gyal a dollar 

Fuh wash yuh paper collar 
Climbin’ up de Cou’t House step! 


In the 1880s the phrase ‘a paper collar swell’ was 
a term of derision among educated Tobagonians 
for people who tried to be fashionable but could 
not afford it. The paper collar tells that the wearer 
could not afford the linen collars that the wealthy 
wore; and the laundress charged with the absurd 
task of washing the paper collar came, like the 
singer, from the labouring class. The mocking tone 
suggests that the upward striving of what today 
one would call a ‘Johnny come lately’ (‘yout’ful 
nigger’) would be as futile as washing paper. The 
jiggers in his heel, common among slaves who 
went barefoot, were a reminder to the aspiring 
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grandee that he had come ‘from the nigger yard of 
yesterday’, as Martin Carter puts it.°° 


The last song chronicles the Belmanna uprising 
at Roxborough in 1876. Mrs Mary Alleyne 
(1891-c.1985) heard it from Mannie Adam, an 
eyewitness of the rebellion, who ‘seh ’e was dere 
when de fight begin, an’ ‘e run away, run from 
dere to Mt. Thomas.’ It identifies one woman from 
the hidden population of militants who supported 
the uprising. 


Belmanna de Carporal was slain 
Belmanna de Carporal was slain 
Belmanna de Carporal was sla-a-a-ain 
Trini Glasgow was pickin’ up rack stone. 


Dem seh wan [one] woman name Trini Glasgow, she 
binna pick up rock stone to gie dem an’ to fire, you 
know, wid de war, nuh. Mih meet dem get dat 
singin’ *! 


Though the labouring class left few written 
traces of formal organizations, their protests, their 
informal activities, their oral record and _ their 
cultural creations plainly show a keen interest in, 
and understanding of, public life, despite the 
exclusion of most of them from the formal political 
institutions. 

In sport, by the 1880s some villages had cricket 
clubs for males, among them Stinging Bee and 
Perseverance, the latter at Kendal Place. The 
school clubs included Ironsides (Scarborough EC), 
Dauntless (Scarborough Wesleyan) and Morning 
Star (Ebenezer Wesleyan). 


3. CULTURAL INTERCHANGE, 
PERSISTENCE, CONTESTATION 
AND CHANGE 


The culture of the main classes and strata was 
integral to their humanity, self-awareness, self- 
assertion, economic, political and social strategies, 
and enjoyment of life. We therefore examine 
briefly the cultural processes at work in the 
decades after 1838. 

One can discern at least two simultaneous 
trends. On the one hand, the interchange between 
the bearers of the European and African traditions 
continued in ways that made Tobago’s culture a 
unique variant of Caribbean culture. On the other 
hand, for all the three major groupings, culture 
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was a vehicle whereby, on a daily basis, in every 
sphere of life, they affirmed, asserted, and 
negotiated their positions. 


Cultural Interchange 


Although the values that were officially 
sanctioned were European, most of the few 
Europeans and their families were transformed 
into Creoles. 


William Drysdale, writing in the New York Times 
in 1886, observed that the Tobago ‘aristocracy’ 
comprised 


Families whose children are several shades darker 
than even a tropical sun could ever make them, who 
consider themselves favoured by Providence when 
they get a full meal of ground corn and dried fish.*? 


Ground corn (coo coo), or cornmeal steamed in 
coconut milk, was a dish of African origin; dried, 
salted fish was an important item in the diet of the 
enslaved people and their descendants. Thus, 
many in the dominant class had African blood and 
African tastes. 


At the same time, since the Europeans were 
mainly Scots, certain Scottish customs and 
expressions became part of the local culture. The 
building housing Scarborough Girls’ EC School (in 
the twentieth century until 2003) was popularly 
called ‘Scotch Kirk’, since it had been the 
Presbyterian Church until 1841; the name 
persisted until well into the twentieth century. To 
‘make message’ (do the shopping) was another 
common Scots expression. Some of the educated 
in the 1880s also affected Scots accents. Many 
black musicians adopted the fife, and those who 
could not afford to buy made them from bamboo. 
Even in the early twentieth century, drum-and-fife 
bands usually provided the music for parades and 
marches in town and village. Since the era of 
enslavement, the Scottish jig and reel had been 
appropriated and transformed into African-based 
dances; and the Tobago reel dance, a form of 
ancestor worship in which divination and spirit 
possession occurred, became an important feature 
of village life. Moreover, some of the coloureds 
danced Scottish Highland dances. Ebenezer 
Henderson was recorded as having danced ‘the 
“Hielan fling,” and the “Tobago fling,” and 
various other flings’ at Government House in 
1887, while even in the early twentieth century, 


Cyril Wildman, a coloured planter from Grenada 
whose grandfather was Scots, danced the Highland 
jig in his kilt to raise funds for World War I.°° 


Dwellers in a common landscape, people of all 
shades experimented with the local flora to 
produce gums, barks, fibres, sponges, walking 
sticks, tools and implements, furniture, shingles, 
staves, native pickles, jams and jellies, candied 
fruit, farine (cassava meal), corn meal and plantain 
meal (the latter called conquintay), cassareep, 
tomato ketchup, rum shrub, bitters, liqueurs, and 
wines from ginger and other plants. Until the early 
twentieth century, vegetables and fruits such as 
broccoli and cantaloupes were grown, even by 
some of the labourers.** At the same time, foods 
such as guma, a green leafy vegetable, and 
susumber, a small, round, green vegetable which 
was boiled and crushed in soups and stews, both 
of which were favoured by the African-born, were 
also part of the cuisine of the labouring class. 


In such a small society in which enduring face- 
to-face relationships prevailed, respect and 
respectability were important aspects of human 
relationships. There were several criteria on 
which respect was based. Landownership, wealth, 
colour, education, and an upright lifestyle were 
among the determinants of the respect afforded to 
individuals. Not all the respected, for example the 
teachers, were wealthy. At the base of the society, 
communal criteria for respect included age. 
Younger siblings were expected to honour their 
elder brothers and sisters by using the prefix 
‘Brother’ or ‘Titty’ (‘Sister’) before their names. 
Similarly, older relatives were addressed with 
prefixes such as ‘Cousin’, ‘Uncle’, ‘Titty’, or 
‘Tantie’. Older persons in the community, fictive 
kin and even strangers were called cousin, aunt, 
uncle, mother, as the case might be. Elder points 
out that the West African principle of equality 
among members of the same age grade (and, by 
extension, the principle of deference to older 
persons) may have persisted in Tobago. Further, 
given the strength of communal work and other 
practices from the African tradition, there was a 
high value on trustworthiness and community 
solidarity. Thus, social status was based on a mix 
of values, including some from the African 
ancestral traditions. 

Obeah, reel dances and other African-derived 
religious beliefs and practices persisted, though 
driven underground by the laws which provided 
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for the prosecution of obeah practitioners. African 
religious practices were also opposed by the 
clergy, particularly of the Moravian and Methodist 
denominations, and by the dominant class and the 
middle strata, who inveighed against them in the 
newspapers. The Methodists and Moravians did 
not officially tolerate dancing. Despite the 
disapproval, all these practices survived. 


Churching and schooling were a powerful 
influence, promoting acculturation to European 
norms, and providing an avenue to social mobility 
and ‘respectability’. Throughout the nineteenth 
century, all the schools which were assisted by the 
Government were run by the churches. Indeed, 
most places of worship were chapel-schools, and 
most male teachers were also lay readers and 
catechists; the female teachers were usually 
helpers and leaders in the churches. 


Besides the day schools for children, several 
Sunday Schools for adults flourished throughout 
Tobago. In 1864 the Blue Book reported on the 
Anglican Sunday Schools in St. John parish: 


The Sunday Schools have had an extraordinary 
attendance. The population in this Rectory is 2,600. 
The no’ of Sunday Scholars 556. This is over 1/5 of the 
pop. [sic] or over 20 per cent of the people receiving 
instruction on Sunday afternoons. These Schools are 
kept for 2 hours ... 


In Scarborough in 1867, the Sunday Schools were 
so large that some scholars were asked to attend 
the schools opened at Whim and Morne Quiton 
during the year. All this indicates a great desire for 
education among adults.* 


The churches and schools were, from the 1850s, 
increasingly associated with training in European 
musical traditions. In 1853 Dr. William Allen 
Purser, an Irish doctor, missionary, and gifted 
musician, arrived in Tobago. By 1856 Purser had 
begun to train the children in the schools to read 
music, and he started a choir among the Moriah 
children. Brother Voullaire, a Moravian minister in 
the 1860s, was also among the musicians who 
trained the children and young people in the 
Moravian churches and schools. Many of the 
teachers had received their training in Antigua at 
the Mico Training College or the Moravian 
training institution at Cedar Hall, and music was 
an important part of the curriculum in both. By 
1884, therefore, virtually every teacher and local 
preacher, whether trained in Tobago, Antigua, or 
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elsewhere, was competent in music. Most of the 
outstanding headmasters were thus teachers, 
preachers and choirmasters. 


In 1856 or 1857, Dr. Purser directed the first 
concert of combined Moravian choirs from 
Montgomery and Moriah, performing Handel's 
Messiah at Fort King George with one hundred 
voices. It was a most memorable event, evoking 
praise from residents over fifty years later.” It was 
also the first of several annual concerts with 
combined choirs, some exceeding one hundred 
voices, which were held in the Moravian churches. 
The practice continued into the first decades of the 
twentieth century, by which time the Anglican 
churches occasionally did likewise. 


By 1877 harmoniums were part of the household 
furniture of the most prosperous labourers and 
metayers, as well as of the families of the middle 
strata and dominant class. Singing in four-part 
harmony, learning of songs in the tonic solfa, and 
the formation of church and village choirs were 
practices that were swiftly diffused throughout 
the society. Proficiency in this type of singing was 
a valued social grace. Church choirs acquired 
what Elder calls a ‘special importance and ... 
prestige’. These choirs and their style of singing 
became a tradition that remained entrenched in 
the music-making of Tobago well into the 
twentieth century. 


In 1910 one of Purser’s students, Rev. Samuel E. 
Morris, a Tobagonian missionary of the Moravian 
Church who had taught at Moriah from 1889 to 
1891, wrote that Tobago had become ‘the Moravian 
chorale-singing island of Eastern West Indies’. In 
1941 another of Purser’s students, Rev. William 
Melancthon Cornelius John (1869-1947), a musician 
and a former Moravian teacher, credited Purser 
with being ‘responsible for the musical taste of 
the people of Moriah up to the present day.” 


Yet the subtle process of interculturation is well 
illustrated in the fact that, while Purser brought 
European song and speech traditions to the folk, 
his life and work were interwoven into the African- 
influenced song and speech traditions of the folk. 
A legend, well known throughout Tobago, 
describes his encounter with a ‘fairy maid’, a being 
with the upper half human, the lower half a fish 
tail; and at least two folk songs in the vernacular 
record his battle for good hygiene, and against 
cholera, in the 1850s. Thus, as Elder puts it, Purser 
remains ‘fixed forever in the folklore.’ 
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The schools hired sewing mistresses who 
taught sewing classes to the girls. Many of the 
missionaries’ wives contributed to this, and their 
teachings included some of the finest Scandinavian 
embroidery (especially hardanger—counted thread 
and drawn thread-work on cotton or linen, giving 
a lace-like appearance).*! Every young woman had 
to master sewing and embroidery to make the 
clothing, samplers, and table- and bed-linen for 
her home, and dressmaking was one of the most 
popular skills among women. Again, these 
traditions were diffused throughout the society, 
from the highest levels to the lowest. 


There was no public library for most of the 
nineteenth century. However, in 1847 the 
Moravian Church started a lending library at 
Montgomery. It was damaged by the hurricane in 
October that year, but was reopened in July 1848. 
Within six months, 130 persons had borrowed 973 
volumes. By 1871 there were three private reading 
clubs importing books, London newspapers and 
periodicals; one of them was in the Windward 
District. Thus, despite the low public expenditure 
on education, the populace made serious efforts to 
widen their horizons. 


Among the educated, language and speech 
patterns were transformed, although those who 
mastered English also spoke the Tobago vernacular. 
Rev. T. L. Badham, a Moravian missionary from 
1844 to 1849, returned in May 1863 and observed, 
from his cultural standpoint: 


The most striking feature undoubtedly was the 
remarkable improvement in almost every respect. ... 
the old spirit of deep and lively piety had by no 
means disappeared, while the advance in 
intelligence, in good social and domestic habits, 
and in material wellbeing is unmistakable. The 
musical education of our congregations is 
something wonderful Another striking and 
pleasing feature was the remarkable improvement 
in the language of the people. No doubt they still 
understand, and among themselves make use of 
their uncouth patois; but formerly they spoke 
nothing else, and it was most difficult to teach them 
to read English properly. Now, however, we were 
astonished to hear addresses and prayers, the 
language of which was not only singularly free from 
provincialisms, but was really chaste and elegant 
English. Those whose attendance thus gratified us 
were chiefly such as I recollected as little children in 
the schools. Not less striking was the improvement in 
dress, in domestic arrangements, and in the extent of 
land under cultivation.” 


After 1838 African languages were no longer 
publicly used. Badham did research in the 1840s 
on the languages that were still known by the 
Africans who had arrived before 1807. He found 
Ebo and Congo speakers and, although his results 
were ‘very meagre’, he was able to distinguish 
between the grammatical structures of these two 
languages.™ 

Overall, both African and European traditions 
were being transformed, as part of the creation of 
a distinctive Tobago culture. Yet, as Klass and 
Mintz and Price have rightly argued, loss of 
retentions did not mean loss of the ancestral heritage, 
but rather the complex and creative selection, 
transformation and interweaving of African 
elements with European-derived norms and 
forms, and with new cultural elements. Thus, the 
African cultures persisted as a kind of underlying 
code: Mintz called it a ‘grammar’ that contributed 
to the ‘idioms’ of everyday life. These idioms are 
distinctive in each Caribbean territory, while 
bearing the stamp of the underlying ‘grammar’. 


One can expect to find differing degrees of 
orientation to, and practice of, European and 
African traditions, depending particularly on 
commitment to Christianity, family history, social 
class, education, residence and personal ambitions. 
Certain African-based traditions, particularly the 
reel dance, were not openly practised in 
Scarborough. The villages and backlands, especially 
those least within the sphere of influence of the 
missionaries, were strongholds of African-derived 
religion, although many professors of Christianity 
both openly and secretly adhered to their ancestral 
beliefs. 


The Influence of the Liberated Africans: 
A Fragment 


The arrival of 292 Liberated Africans in 1851 and a 
further 225 in 1862 did not significantly revive 
African languages, although they were certainly 
spoken. The majority of those arriving in 1862 
were natives of Congo, and ‘Conguh people’ 
became, among the labouring class, a general term 
for native Africans. Many of the newcomers were 
children, and they lodged with Creole labourers. 
Those who were baptized in the churches received 
Christian names, and some adopted the names of 
Creole Tobagonians. Within a few years, they 
appeared to the magistrates to have become 
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indistinguishable from the Creoles, but older 
residents in the twentieth century remember them 
as never fully able to speak English like the Creoles, 
and as having distinctive mores and beliefs. 


One of the few surviving accounts based on 
intimate knowledge of Liberated Africans is that 
of Mrs Aurelia Moore Christmas (1903-1993), who 
clearly shows the use of African languages in 
private discourse. She first describes the reunion 
of two African brothers working on different 
estates, as told to her by one of them, her maternal 
great grandfather, Kabande, who was given the 
English name, Napoleon Murphy. According to 
her, the brothers were originally from Guinea. 


Because my grandfather [Kabande] was sold to a man 
called Mr Murphy. He was brought to Charlotteville. 
My grandfather brother was sold to a man in 
Roxborough called Waldron. He don’t know no 
Murphy an’ he is family. 

Well, is so, when he [Kabande] go Betsy Hope, he 
see a man. But, at dat time, ‘e get good dat he can 
remember features. He watch de man. ... He seh, “Mih 
Gar, dah man deh tek mih brudder [resembles my 
brother], eh.’ Buh ... deh nuh know one anodder. An’ 
he seh when ’e go nearer, he mek out de man. An’ ’e 
make ‘im out to be his brudder. 


Start to tark ’e language, tark ’e language. De 
brudder get up an’ ’e watch. De brudder start to tark 
‘e language again. De brudder come out. ’E seh ’e 
pitch down de load, an’ ’e fly ‘pan [flew upon] de 
brudder! An’ de two a’ dem tumble down on de 
groun’! 

So de people on de estate call de massa, tell ‘im, look 
two men fightin’. Well, some other African were there. 
So when de other African deh come, deh start to tark 
deh language, so deh tell de massa, deh not fightin’; in 
deh language, deh meet up wid one anodder, so deh 
makin’ friends. De massa ‘low [allowed] dem tell [till] 
deh mek deh friendship. 


He fin’ out dat is his brudder. He nuh want to come 
back, now. Want to stay in Betsy’s Hope, but de odder 
man can’t keep ‘im. And den deh fin’ out dat de other 
brothers deh in Roxborough. Because de one down 
Betsy Hope tell ‘im seh de odder two in Roxborough. 
So dey was Kirk. 


‘E was Kabande, Bwata, Zuti and Zwa. Dey came 
from Africa wid dose names. Well, when deh come, 
Waldron buy one. Murphy buy one; Kirk buy; an’ ’e 
got some Francis too. So dey divide up, but deh don’ 
know one anodder by dose names. So after a time, deh 
get togedder an’ fin’ out dat dis family an’ we is 
family. Dat one is Kirk, an’ he is Murphy, but it 
change over to two brothers. 
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Mrs Christmas further stated that other 
Liberated Africans and their families used to visit 
Kabande at Charlotteville during her lifetime. 


One of them was William Campbell (African 
name, Panzoo), the last surviving Liberated 
African, who resided first at Roxborough and then 
at Speyside until his death in 1938. An English 
visitor, who interviewed him in 1931 when he was 
still farming and making fish pots, stated: 


When he was 26 years of age Campbell was captured 
by Portuguese slavers. He was branded on the chest 
with the number ‘5.’ The figure remains today. 

There is another man in the place who was similarly 
branded at the same time. But he was then a child. He 
puts the date at 1850. So that makes Campbell 107 
years old, and he is still as active as ever. Apparently 
the slaver was captured by a man-o’-war, and the 
slaves were set free. 


This interview states that Campbell took his 
English name ‘from his original employer.’ 
Campbell’s correct age is not known, since in 1925 
his lawyer stated in court that he was ‘about 97’, 
which would make him 103 years old in 1931. In 
1938 Harry Hislop Tucker, the owner of Speyside 
Estate, described him as ‘the largest proprietor 
peasant [sic] and house owner in the Speyside 
district.’ (In 1925 Campbell owned a house on over 
four acres of land, a coconut walk and a cocoa 
field.) Tucker stated that Campbell had arrived in 
1851, had adopted the name Campbell because of a 
man so named with whom he had lived who had 
been kind to him, and had been married thrice.” 


Mrs Christmas’ account suggests that Panzoo 
had arrived after Kabande, that is, in 1862, but 
Campbell’s statement through his lawyer in 1925 
was that he had arrived from Africa ‘in 1850’. Mrs 
Christmas stated that her family treated all native 
Africans as their kin: 


AC: Yes, deh used to come up. I even know when 
some family of them used to come and meet us up 
here, to get to know that we are family. And we get 
to know some other people again, down Low Side 
now. Those people, family. So I was[?] to know 
some in Les Citteaux [Coteaux], same Conguh. But 
you see, dey did not know which part dere are 
Congo. Deh did not know deh family from 
Roxborough an’ ting was Congo. 


So deh come to Speyside. One deh up deh call Uncle 
Campbell. Panzoo, Panzoo Campbell. Real Conguh, 


yuh nuh. 
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SCJ: You knew him? 
AC: Yes! ... 


AC: Well, Ah don’ know when he die, but I know 
Uncle Campbell. We used to go over deh. He used to 
come in Charlotteville an’ meet mih grandfarder deh 
fuh deh to get to tark deh language. Mm, hm ... In de 
language, yuh heare dem talkin’. Sometime we sit 
down an’ listenin’ dem, an’ so on. Mih can’ know deh 
language, mih dear. But dat man was Panzoo. Pan- 
zoo. He come from Moko. He come from Moko. He 
tell us good good where he come from. Well, at dat 
time, he wasn’ shipmate wid my grandfather. He 
came after. He was after. But ‘e marry about three 
times in Tobago, since I deh.® 


The Moko people, also called the Ibibio, came 
from Calabar near the Niger delta.” 


Aurelia Christmas also described other 
encounters with Africans or their descendants. In 
one instance, she introduced herself as both a 
Moore and a ‘Conguh’. 


I get to know my family dem good as ever. By meetin’ 
dem up. Ah meet a man in Argyle one day, call Ole 
Jack Alleyne. He was sellin’. 

He seh, ‘Marma.’ [‘Mama.’] 

Mih seh, ‘Yes, sar. Yes, uncle.’ 

He seh, ‘You are a stranger?’ 

Mih seh, ‘Yessa.’ 

He seh, ‘Weh yuh come out?’ 

Me seh, ‘Well, Ah come from Charlotteville.’ 

‘Come out a’ Charlotteville?’ 

Mih seh, ‘Yessa.’ 

He seh, ‘We have farmbly [family] up deh.’ 

Mih seh, ‘Well, I’m a Moore.’ 

Shake ’e head, lakka he nuh know dat. 

Minh seh, ‘I’m a Moore, but I’m a Conguh.’ 

‘Moore? You cyar be Congo. An’ a’ tark good so?’ 

Mih seh, ‘Well, we are not really bought from 
Africa.’ I say, ‘I’m Napoleon Murphy gran’chile.’ 

He seh, ‘When yuh seh, ’Poleon, ‘Poleon, Napoleon. 
Wha’ yuh mean? Uncle ’Poleon?’ 

Mih seh, ‘Uncle ’Poleon a’ Charlotteville.’ 

He seh, ‘Put down de load.’ Me siddung. 

He seh, “Poleon gran’pickney?’ 

Mih seh, ‘Yessa. ’Poleon an’ me a’ farmble.’ 
An’ he tell me de whole—well, wha’ Ah didn’ know 
from mih grandfather, Ah know from Uncle Jack, Ole 
Jack.” 


Mrs Mary Alleyne (1891-c.1985) discussed with 
the author how Emancipation celebrations took 
place throughout all of August in the late 


nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In so 
doing, she identified Congo Hill and Mt. Thomas 
near Moriah as centres for these month-long 
celebrations, and showed the pivotal cultural 
influence of the Africans who lived at Congo Hill. 


MA: Yes, Augus’ Day was a solemn day. But not de 
August Day dem a’ play dem music deh, yuh know. 
Any time. Till August done. Dem a’ merry, yuh heare. 


SCJ: So the whole of August was a merry month? 


MA: Merry mont’, man; merry mont’. A’ de mont’ 
weh slavery done, suh deh keepin’ it up. So deh 
keepin’ it, deh celebrate de day. 


SCJ: But people used to still work in August month? 


MA: Yes, people a’ work. ... People a’ wuk. When dem 
go a’ wuk, dem come ‘ome; night time, yuh nuh heare 
music a’ play. Congo Hill and Mt. Thomas. ... A’ deh 
all de African dem di’ live, partly, suh deh call dat 
Congo Hill. 


SCJ: You know any Congo people? 


MA: Me a’ one. Mih great grandfarder was a African. 
But he a’ African pickney; he nuh born a’ Africa; but 
he a’ African. ... 


SCJ: So the Congo people were no different from other 
people? 


MA: Nuh, a’ same people; yuh can’t know dem seh 
deh different. Well, some, because dem deh come out 
a’ Africa, come demselves. Dem used to tark like de 
Congo language deh. Because me experience sense, 
meet a man call Mr Scott. He inna tark like de African. 
But deh have good understanding, you know. Dance 
bele! Man, if you see dat man dance! If you see dat 
man dance bele! Eef yuh see dat man dance de bele, 
you will marvel! 


SCJ: At what time they used to dance bele? 


MA: Christmas and August, man. No other time. 
Easter, deh don’ ‘ave nutten lika dat. Deh keep up de 
Easter as a Christian day, yuh heare. But Christmas 
and August. 


SCJ: Christmas and August they had reel dance too? 


MA: Yes, man! Christmas and August a’ de time dem 
a’ dance reel dance. ... An’ unless, eef anybody a’ 
married, well, dem a’ play dem _ tambrine 
[tambourine] dance; den dem a’ play dem reel dance.”! 


Elder reports that in March 1951 he received 
information on 


several old Congo men who had lived either in lonely 
watch-houses (huts) or in a small colony at a place 
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called Congo Hill. Among them were Congo Scott, 
Congo Keorke, Congo Lebberoot, Mohammed Brebnor 
of Dinette (Mason Hall) and the greatest of them all Pa 
Trick Tom, the exponent of the bele-reel dances. 


He argues that, as in Trinidad, Carriacou and 
elsewhere, these Africans had an important 
influence on African religion and musical 
traditions in Tobago. Mary Alleyne’s account 
supports this point. She recalled that Congo Hill 
was a centre for bele and reel dances, as Elder 
found.” 


These accounts show the need for further 
research on the extent to which the culture of the 
African-born impacted on individual identity, on 
the recognition of real and fictive kinship ties, on 
musical traditions, and on other public and private 
spheres of social life.” The Liberated Africans 
certainly reinforced the retention of Africanisms, 
and added to the process of interculturation 
among the African-born and the Creoles. 


Culture and Everyday Life 


The mutual borrowing between the carriers of the 
African and European traditions was a long-term 
trend in the society. Culture was the vehicle for 
daily life, including the socio-economic and polit- 
ical contestation between the social groupings.” 
On the one hand, the dominant class and the 
middle strata denigrated most things African as 
uncouth and uncivilized, while seeking to impose 
adherence to European values, norms and 
practices. Churching, schooling, the law, and 
social distancing contributed to this. On the other 
hand, as part of its day-to-day strategies for 
subverting existing conditions, the labouring class 
drew on its African ancestral traditions. 

In the area of work, the exchange of labour 
among metayers was noted in Chapter 6. This 
communal practice, called len’ han’, pardners, or 
day fuh day, has its parallel in other Caribbean 
territories—the Haitian coumbite, the Grenadian 
maroon, the St. Lucian coup de main, and the 
Trinidadian gayap, to name a few examples. Len’ 
han’ was also vital for smallholders’ cultivation. It 
is an African retention. 

The susu (Yoruba, esusu), an African communal 
system of savings and rotating credit, was an 
important support for the agrarian and other 
enterprises of the labouring class, to whom other 
sources of credit were closed. 
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Thus, the populace drew on African ancestral 
approaches to work, saving and credit, adapting 
them to meet their current needs and strategies. 


Moreover, as Chapter 3 and this chapter clearly 
show, the song tradition was creatively used to 
convey opinions on current affairs, and to mock 
and demean the dominant class and aspirants to 
high society. The folk-song repertoire covers many 
areas of life. The selections that follow are 
examples of commentaries on labour relations and 
on relationships within and between villages. 


On the estates, labourers sang what they thought 
they could not publicly say, as the following song, 
which Mrs Ruth Andrews (b.1913) learned from 


her grandmother, wonderfully shows. 


Yuh nuh heare wey jumbie a’ holler a’ wood 
A’ time fuh man go home 

Yuh nuh heare wey jumbie a’ holler a’ wood 
A’ time fuh ahwe go home 

A’ time fuh beas’, wey yuh tink pa’ man 

A’ time fuh ahwe go home 

A’ time fuh beas’, wey yuh t’ink pa’ man 
Well a’ time fuh ahwe go home 

De time so hard an’ de foreman so ba-a-d 

A’ time fuh man go home 

De time so hard an’ de foreman so ba-a-d 

A’ time fuh ahwe go home.” 


The song uses the African call-and-response style, 
so involving all the workers in protest against the 
working day that had stretched into the night, a 
time when evil spirits (jumbies) were supposed to 
frequent the woods. : 

A pervasive theme in the folk-song repertoire 
was the prospect of going to jail for larceny from 
the planters. At the same time, in a face-to-face 
small society, it was prudent not to seem to know 
too much. This call-and-response song, probably 
from the late nineteenth century, expresses both 
realities. Today it usually accompanies the dancing 
of the Tobago jig: 


Billy garn a’ jail, Oh 

Me nah know, boy, me nah know 

What mek dem tek Billy carry am a’ jail, Oh? 

Me nah know, boy, me nah know 

What Billy do mek dem put am a’ jail, Oh? 

Me nah know, boy, me nah know 

Dem seh dat how Billy t’ief backra cocoa 

Me nah know, boy, me nah know 

Dem seh dat how Billy t’ief backra cassra [cassava] 
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Me nah know, boy, me nah know 
Billy garn a’ jail, Oh!” 


Popular music-making was also a celebration of 
life and of achievements, of which this fisherman’s 
shanty, sung by Dr. J. D. Elder (1914—2003), is an 
example. 


Azza buil’ one new boat 

Azza buil’ one new boat 

Azza buil’ one new boat 

An’ he call am Tobago Massa 
Goo’bye, Oh, goo’bye girl 
Goo’bye, Oh, goo’bye girl 
Goo’bye, Oh, goo’bye mih baby 
Call am Tobago Massa.” 


Within the traditions of the labouring class, banter 
songs were an important feature. They were a 
means of criticizing or mocking fellow villagers, 
triumphing over one’s critics, relaying gossip, and 
much more. Dr. Elder recalled a very old song that 
his grandmother had learned as a child. 


Call you’self seh you’s a mallied ooman 
Weh yuh gol’ ling deh? 

Weh yuh lama clart deh? 

Weh yuh gol’ ling deh? 

Lama weh yuh wear last likki Sundy 
Carst a punk a yard, Oh 

Carst a punk a yard, Oh. 


[Call yourself a married woman? 
Where is your gold ring? 

Where is your lama cloth? 

Where is your gold ring? 

Lama that you wore last week Sunday 
Cost a pound a yard, Oh 

Cost a pound a yard, Oh.]”* 


It was directed against someone who was either 
passing as married when unmarried, or whose 
husband could not support her at the expected 
standard, since even her best Sunday clothes were 
far too cheap. 

The following wedding song, recalled by Mrs 
Jane Ann Thomas (1894-2003), is a statement of 
triumph over neighbours who had predicted that 
a young woman would not get a husband. 


Everybody say, Edna nuh guh married 
Dem bin seh, Edna nuh guh married 
Dem bin seh, Edna nuh guh married 
What a pretty little gold ring 

Weh Willie gie to she!” 


Another song, recalled by Sislyn Craig (1921-1996), 
discusses the relaying of information that had 
been shared among women at the riverside where 
they had gathered to do their washing. To avoid 
conflict or embarrassment, the story could not be 
repeated in the village. 


Me tark mih ‘tory a’ ribber side 
Keenan tek am home a’ nigger house 
Keenan, Oh, leh dat ‘tory ‘tan deh 
[Let that story stand (stay) there] 
Keenan, Oh, leh dat ‘tory ‘tan deh 


Leh dat ‘tory ‘tan deh 
Dat ‘tory nuh good fuh tark, gyal 
Keenan, Oh, leh dat ‘tory ‘tan deh.®° 


Finally, the distinction between Top Side and 
Low Side is recorded in song. In particular, 
marriage between people from different sides was 
approached with great caution. 


Patience Hill gyal 
Ahyuh leh Reid alone 
Ahyuh leh Reid alone 
Ahyuh leh Reid alone 
Patience Hill gyal 
Ahyuh leh Reid alone 
Me go come back again 
Fuh come see ahyuh 


Tell dem gyal me nuh married, Oh 
Me nuh join class 

Me nuh married 

Tell dem gyal me nuh married, Oh 
Me go come back again 

Fuh come see dem.*! 


The singer was John Reid, father of Mrs Dora 
Manning (b.1893), whose home was at Kendal in 
the Windward District (Top Side), while Patience 
Hill was in Low Side. Reid was a carpenter and 
concertina player, who travelled around to play at 
social functions. This is one of several songs in 
which the male singer would affect to be 
relentlessly pursued by women from the other 
side of the island. The line about not having joined 
a class refers to Methodism, since all members of 
that denomination were enrolled into classes. Reid 
was saying that he was not committed to Christian 
morality; he was single and available, but only on 
his terms. 

The above examples show that, in the daily 
routines of life, the songs of the labouring class 
celebrated and affirmed their achievements and 
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their enjoyment of life. They reflected also their 
ongoing conflicts with the dominant class and its 
agents, and the friction in relationships—and 
masking of relationships—of people within and 
between the villages. 


4. CONCLUSION 


By 1884 Tobago society had undergone profound 
changes. People of mixed European and African 
descent were firmly established, along with the 
whites, within the dominant class of planters, 
merchants, professionals and officials. Those at the 
upper levels of these groups had close personal 
ties and allied with each other on most public 
issues. A few black men had bought estates, and 
the families of the more established of these 
planters formed a respected segment of the 
dominant class, although intermarriage between 
whites or coloureds and blacks was rare. Blacks 
and coloureds were also leasing estates, this being 
for many of them a stepping stone to ownership. 
From the 1870s new black planters had begun to 
emerge from the middle strata of shopkeepers, 
‘bespoke’ artisans and ‘large’ metayers, some of 
them investing in cocoa. The dominant class also 
had overseas segments, comprising the British 
merchants and others who owned estates, and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, who were 
objectively the allies of the planters and 
merchants, and who guided the policies of the 
local officials. 

Within the middle strata there were two blocs— 
of blacks and of coloureds who were middling 
landowners, ‘bespoke’ artisans and sugar boilers, 
master mariners, shopkeepers, teachers, overseers, 
constables and clerks. 

The largely black labouring class was highly 
differentiated, both as producers and as 
distributors of goods and services. In general, its 
members were agricultural and domestic 
labourers, ‘small’ metayers, porters, messengers, 
hucksters, market vendors and other petty traders. 
Its members were keenly aware of all the public 
issues, despite the exclusion of most of them from 
the formal political process. 

From all three groupings formal and informal 
organizations emerged, which promoted social 
solidarity and gave expression to their culture, 
aspirations and interests. 
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Cultural change was a fluid, multifaceted 
process. In the long term, there was continued 
interculturation between the bearers of the African 
and European cultures, and the traditions of both 
upheld standards of respect and order. The 
persistence of African values and practices was 
reinforced by the arrival of Liberated Africans in 
1851 and 1862, and by cultural interchange 
between them and the earlier residents; but we 
understand too little of the importance of this for 
kinship, identity, and other spheres of social life. 


All human groups express their humanity by 
creating knowledge, norms, values and practices: 
their culture. Culture is the product of, vehicle for, 
and fabric of, daily life. The small dominant class 
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Social Class, Colour 


and Political Conflicts, 1838-1886 


bare outline. We now relate that description 

to the collapse of the sugar economy and of 
the Government of the Colony of Tobago as a 
separate entity in the mid 1880s. 


First, this chapter examines the development of a 
near monopoly over credit, production and trade 
by the McCall/Gillespie combine, and the class 
conflicts which this engendered. 


The subsequent sections discuss the political 
strategies of the classes and fractions in the 
metropolis and in Tobago; the results of class rule 
for public policy; and the way all this, in the 
context of the collapse of the McCall/Gillespie 
combine and the sugar economy, resulted in the 
political collapse of the dominant class. The 
pivotal role of the state for the success of the 
strategies of all the social actors is highlighted. 


Drawing on the insights of this and previous 
chapters, the Conclusion confirms the hypothesis 
that the acute crisis of the sugar economy is 
explained by the source and deployment of 
capital, and by the island’s social structure. 
Further, it amplifies the hypothesis by clearly 
showing that the crisis was also in part 
determined by the outcomes of inter- and intra- 
class conflicts. 


(Ceseon 7 DESCRIBED the social structure in 


1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MONOPOLY 
IN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Tobago’s Sugar Economy in Its Global 
Context 


The BWI sugar industry entered the era of free 
labour with two main factors militating against 
the planters. First, the West India lobby. had lost 
ground in the UK, its support in the British 
Parliament having been eroded by the Parliamentary 
reforms of 1832. The BWI planters also became 
less influential than the East India merchants and 
planters and the British industrial interests, all of 
whom clamoured for the removal of the 
preferences on West Indian sugar. Thus, the 
mercantilist system, which protected West Indian 
sugar in the British market, was gradually 
dismantled from 1844, with the first reduction of 
the discriminating duty against foreign sugar 
grown by free labour. This was followed by The 
Equalization of Duties Act of 1846; by 1874 all 
sugars entered the UK market on equal terms. 
Second, the British financial crisis of 1847 and 
1848, which led to the failure of several important 
banks and West India merchant houses, made 
credit difficult to obtain, especially for West 
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Indian properties with heavy encumbrances. 
Green states: 


The combination of free trade and international 
economic crisis sealed the fate of the old West Indian 
plantocracy. ... The eclipse of the British West Indian 
sugar industry which had begun in the late eighteenth 
century was finally consummated by 1850." 


Additionally, Tobago was hit by a disastrous 
hurricane in October 1847, and its only bank, a 
branch of the West Indian Bank, closed in 
November that year. 


Capital investment, precisely the factor needed 
to improve the cultivation and manufacturing 
processes, was the perennial need. In most BWI 
colonies, there was no loan market. In Tobago, no 
strong merchant class emerged, as happened in 
Barbados, an entrepét for slaves before 1807 and for 
goods destined for other islands. Although Tobago’s 
merchants granted small advances to planters, 


they were unable to lend on the scale needed to 
sustain and modernize the sugar industry. This, 
combined with the established reliance on 
merchant houses in Britain, left the planters entirely 
dependent on British capital, and vulnerable to 
extortionate charges on both loans and consignments. 
In the 1850s absentee owners either sold their 
Tobago holdings, or made minimal advances 
while cutting costs. 


The 1860s were a relatively prosperous decade 
for the ailing sugar industry (except in Jamaica), 
but competition from European beet sugar, 
subsidized by export bounties, caused the London 
price of sugar to fall sharply, especially in the 
three decades after 1872 (Table 8.1). Between 1881 
and 1896, prices fell by 50.0 per cent; between 1882 
and 1891, imports of sugar from the BWI and British 
Guiana to the UK fell from 200,000 tons to 50,000 
tons per annum, while beet sugar imports rose from 
400,000 tons to over 1 million tons per annum.” 


TABLE 8.1 Price of Raw Sugar in London, 1872-1904 


Year Per cwt Year 
s d 
1872 25 6 1883 
1873 22 6 1884 
1874 21 6 1885 
1875 20 0 1886 
1876 21-6 1887 
1877 24 6 1888 
1878 20 0 1889 
1879 19 0 1890 
1880 20 6 1891 
1881 21+ 3 1892 
1882 20 0 1893 


Per cwt Year Per cwt 
s d s d 
19 0 1894 11. 3 
13 3 1895 10 0 
11 9 1896 10 9 
11 9 1897 9 3 
11 9 1898 9 6 
13 0 1899 10 6 
16 0 1900 11, 3 
13 0 1901 9 3 
13 0 1902 7-3 
13 6 1903 8 6 
14 0 1904 10 3 


Source: Noel Deerr, The History of Sugar, vol. 2 (London 1950), 505. 


Technological upgrading, amalgamation of 
holdings, and central factories were the usual 
means whereby costs could be cut and the sugar 
industry made more competitive. For Tobago, 
these improvements were possible only on a 
limited scale; thus, the primary causes of its non- 
viability as a sugar produce were aggravated by 
the Sugar Depression of the 1880s, when only the 
most competitive producers could survive. 


In Tobago’s cultivation there were few 
technological advances. The plough had been used 
on some estates since the turn of the nineteenth 
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century, and the magistrates in the 1840s reported 
its more extensive use as the only significant 
improvement.’ However, ploughing was difficult 
in the hilly Middle and Windward Districts, 
because of the topography and the deep drains 
intersecting the cane pieces; and only a few estates 
could afford the covered sub-soil drains that were 
needed. 

In 1846 Lieutenant Governor Laurence Graeme 
observed wedge draining as done in the UK ona 
few estates, and there was an experiment on 
Golden Grove Estate using bamboo as the conduit 


in covered drains. To replace human labour, 
wheelbarrows were used in the 1840s, and 
machines for weeding the canes were tried on a 
few estates.* After 1838 guano was frequently 
imported as manure for the cane pieces. In 1843 a 
railway to convey wet megass from the mill to the 
megass house was installed on Betsy’s Hope, one 
of the finest estates. (Megass is the fibrous residue 
after the juice is extracted from the canes. It was 
dried and used as fuel for the furnaces over which 
the cane juice was boiled to make sugar.) But most 
estates had few of these improvements. The basic 
implements of cultivation remained, as in the days 
of enslavement, the hoe, the cutlass and the bill. 


Social Class, Colour and Political Conflicts, 1838-1886 


On the manufacturing side, Tobago fared little 
better. Between 1807 and 1808, Tobago had been 
one of the first BWI colonies to import steam mills, 
which were the most efficient and reliable source 
of motive power for crushing the canes. The first 
estates to purchase them were Franklyns, King 
Peter and Les Coteaux.° Most of the 20 steam 
mills in 1840 had been erected after 1834; 
however, the less efficient cattle, wind and water 
mills continued to be much used (Table 8.2). 
From 1869 to 1873 there was noteworthy 
investment in new water wheels and other 
equipment, but the number of steam mills 
remained fairly constant.® 


TABLE 8.2 Sugar Mills in Tobago, Selected Years, 1840-1897 


Year Steam Steam and Steam and 
wind water 
1840 20 -- — 
1845 25 — — 
1850 26 — — 
1855 24 — — 
1861 19 4 1 
1865 20 4 1 
1869 20 4 7 
1875 20 4 7 
1882 25 = 6 
1888 18 os 2 
1897 19 — 2 


Wind Water Cattle Total 
28 26 3 77 
24 16 5 70 
16 23 5 70 
15 20 vi 66 
10 21 i 62 
12 20 5 62 
13 15 6 65 
13 16 6 66 
10 11 5 55 

6 3 3 32 
6 2 2 31 


Sources: CO 290 series: Tobago Blue Books for 1840-1888; CO 300/109: Trinidad and Tobago Blue Book for 1897. 


After the canes were crushed in the mills to 
extract the juice, the juice was heated and treated 
with lime and other substances in a clarifier, 
where dirt and other contaminants were removed. 
After clarification, the liquid was boiled in open 
kettles (coppers) to evaporate most of the water. 


All the Tobago estates produced muscovado. 
Muscovado, called ‘wet sugar’ in Tobago because 
of its high molasses content, was unrefined sugar. 
The hogsheads of muscovado were placed on 
stanchions in the curing house of each estate so that 
the molasses, from which rum was made, could be 
drained off before shipping. The molasses was then 
sold, used as animal feed, or distilled into rum in 
the estates’ distilleries. Despite the ‘curing’ process, 
there was considerable loss by drainage of sugar 
and molasses from the hogsheads during shipping. 


After 1850 the most advanced technology in 
sugar factories was vacuum pans for evaporating 
the water in the cane juice, and centrifuges for 
extracting the molasses from the sugar. 


Vacuum pans, the chief factor in the production 
of refined crystallized sugar, were more efficient 
than open coppers, in which there was loss of 
sugar by burning on the copper walls. This new 
technology allowed for ‘multiple-effet’ evaporation.’ 
Effets were a series of vessels in which the sugar 
was boiled. Vapour produced from each vessel 
was used to boil the juice in the subsequent vessel 
at a lower pressure, until the sugar crystallized. 
After evaporation, the sugar was spun by centri- 
fuges which separated the molasses from the 
crystals, so producing sugar of a higher quality 
than muscovado. 
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The scale of Tobago’s estates inhibited investment 
in vacuum pans and centrifuges. The cost of this 
equipment was so great that it was not considered 
economical for estates making less than 500 
hogsheads of sugar per year,’ whereas most Tobago 
estates produced one-tenth of that. Planters were 
also initially hesitant about the new technology, 
because of maintenance costs and lack of qualified 
engineers in the colonies. Disc pans, a cheaper 
substitute, were widely used in Barbados.’ In 
Tobago, no estate had vacuum pans and only one, 
Betsy’s Hope, then owned by John McCall, had 
centrifuges in 1870. According to the 1870 Blue 
Book, Betsy’s Hope had recently erected ‘a pan ... 
for boiling Sugar at a low temperature’; but it 
produced centrifugal muscovado and not crystallized 
sugar.” 

The most that the other planters could manage 
was to upgrade the clarifying process to separate 
impurities from the cane juice. They used new 
combinations of lime and alumina, and in 1851 two 
estates (Runnemede and Providence) imported 
steam clarifiers. By 1870 steam clarifiers had been 
installed on all the estates using steam power. In 
1903 there were two estates with vacuum pans; 
one of them was Mt. Irvine.” 

Thus, confined to muscovado production, that is, 
to the least lucrative and most rudimentary end of 
the manufacturing process, Tobago’s producers 
also lost 16.0 per cent of their sugar because of 
drainage of the molasses during shipping.” Table 
8.3 gives the average annual figures on sugar 
production. 


TABLE 8.3 Average Annual Sugar Production in 
Tobago, 1824-1886 


Years Production Years Production 
(tons) (tons) 


1824-33 5,202 1857-66 2,820 


1834-38 4,363 1867-76 3,764 

1839-46 2,731 1877-86 3,463 

1847-56 2,540 1887-96 Unified 
with 
Trinidad 


Source: Noel Deerr, The History of Sugar, vol. 2 (London 1950), 
377; 
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Few estates were amalgamated. In 1849 there 
were 70 sugar factories producing a crop of only 
4,000 hogsheads; given that a good wind or water 
mill would produce 250 hogsheads per crop, only 
16 sets of works were necessary. In 1869 there 
were 65 mills on 65 working estates. By 1882 the 
degree of amalgamation was still minimal: 55 mills 
on 68 estates. Thus, despite greater managerial 
economy from the 1840s, the system was wasteful 
in its use of capital and labour." 


There was also little division of labour between 
cultivation and manufacture. From the 1850s, 
sugar planters worldwide increased economies of 
scale by introducing central factories to serve 
several estates linked by railways. Trinidad was 
the first in the British Empire to do so at Usine Ste. 
Madeleine in 1874. In Tobago the question of a 
central factory was fully considered, since the 
leading planters recognized its necessity for their 
survival. In March 1876 Mr Alfred Chapman of 
the firm of Fawcett, Preston and Co., Liverpool 
engineers, examined the local conditions and 
reported on the subject. However, though the 
Gillespies, the largest absentee owners, wanted a 
central factory for their leeward estates, they were 
unwilling to provide or guarantee the investment. 
The Colonial Office was likewise unwilling to risk 
the falling revenues to guarantee such a venture, 
especially as the recently erected St. Lucian central 
factory was not altogether successful. The Chapman 
Report was shelved after the Belmanna riots of 
May 1876.4 


As regards rum stills, in the 1840s Tobago 
producers introduced some of the latest, and so 
made an improved quality of rum. The records 
say nothing on the distillery technology thereafter. 
Because of heavy taxation on rum after Tobago 
became a Crown Colony in 1877, and because of 
the lucrative market in the USA for molasses, from 
which rum is made, the number of distilleries 
declined from 16 in 1881 to 6 in 1883." 

Thus, by 1880, although such enhanced tech- 
nology as the planters could afford had been 
installed, cultivation and manufacture were both 
labour-intensive and wasteful." 

According to Green, the ‘availability of labour 
and the degree of its discipline remained the 
crucial factors determining the capacity of the 
estates to hold down costs’.'” These were precisely 
the factors that the Tobago planters could not 
easily control. Want of capital from the 1840s 


onwards made the planters depend on metayage, 
which allowed them little control over production. 
In effect, estates were under-used and haphazardly 
cultivated in small subunits. Metayage contributed 
to low profitability, and to the inability of the 
planters to extricate themselves from these 
conditions. 

By 1870 Tobago was a backwater within the 
Caribbean. Its technological backwardness and its 
crisis of production led to its marginality, by 
comparison with nearby colonies. From January 
1875 the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company made 
only one monthly trip to Tobago, though two trips 
were made to all other BWI colonies. Despite several 
petitions ‘influentially signed’, the Company 
consistently refused to alter its schedule, because 
the freight and passenger traffic was too small to 
render a second service profitable. The imperial 
Treasury refused to pay the additional cost of 
subsidy for the second service, and Tobago could 
not afford it. To make bad matters worse, 
Tobago’s petitions to the Colonial Office on the 
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subject were ‘lost sight of’ and ‘overlooked’, as the 
officials themselves admitted in 1885. The 
petitions for a bi-monthly service continued until 
1888, shortly before Tobago’s annexation to 
Trinidad.'® Tobago was also marginalized because 
of its inability to pay for telegraph lines, without 
which no country could keep abreast of the 
modern world. It was not connected to the system 
laid down in the BWI in 1871/72 and upgraded in 
1875/76, and so became one of the few places in the 
British Empire without telegraph communications 
by 1897. Much of the sea traffic bypassed Tobago.” 


The Rise of Resident Proprietors 


In 1855 there were 71 cultivated estates. Of these, 
55 were under sugar and 43 of the sugar estates 
were owned by 24 absentees. In all, 28 absentee 
owners had 55 properties (worked as 52), while 16 
residents had 19 properties. Of the 19 locally 
owned estates, 7 were under ground provisions 
(Table 8.4). 


TABLE 8.4 Tobago Estates: Ownership by Residence, Parish and Produce, 1855 


Owned by absentees 


Parish Total no. of Sugar 
estates 
St. John 7 2 
St. Paul 7 + 
St. Mary 9 6 
St. George 10 6 
St. Andrew 9 5 
St. David 18 10 
St. Patrick 11 10 
Total 71 43 


Owned by residents 


Provisions/ Sugar Provisions / 
pasture pasture 
4 = 1 
— 2 1 
2 1 — 
— 2 2 
2, 1 1 
1 5 2 
= 1 = 
9 12 7 


Source: CO 285/73: Hincks to Labouchere, 7 July 1856, compiled from 1855 Blue Book Report, Appendix. 


Note: Sixteen sugar estates were worked as 15 in St. David, 13 as 11 in St. Patrick. 


The largest absentee owners in 1855 were the 
heirs of Joseph Robley, the wealthy planter and 
merchant at the turn of the nineteenth century, 
with 6 estates. 

Second was James Ewing and Co., Glasgow 
merchants, with 4. Ellice, Kinnear and Co. 
(London merchants) and the Hon. Edward Ellice 
(British MP) together owned 3 estates, while the 
former was joint owner of a fourth; the Ellice 
company was also consignee for 3 other estates. 


Robert Gordon was the largest resident planter 
with Inverawe and Adventure in sugar and 
Argyle in provisions, followed by John and James 
Leith, owning Kendal Place in sugar and 
Hermitage in provisions.”” The Leiths were to 
become the planters and attorneys with the most 
properties in the early 1860s. 

After 1855 there was a rapid transfer of estates to 
local owners, as once valuable properties were 
abandoned and sold cheaply. By 1863, according 
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to Lieutenant Governor Drysdale, of 71 estates 
under full cultivation, 58 (81.7 per cent) were owned 
by residents—white, coloured and black—‘no less 
than 21 Estates having passed from Absentees to 
resident owners during the last 7 years." 

By 1884 the picture had changed somewhat. Of 
80 estates worked singly or jointly, 29 were owned 
by absentees and at least 51 (63.8 per cent) by 
residents (Table 8.5). The number of leased estates 
had also risen from 7 in 1855 to 22 (with 22 lessees) 


In 1862 the McCalls and 
Gillespies had not yet established 
their economic dominance. John 


in 1884, with more than half the lessees bein 
coloured or black.” However, what is remarkable 
about 1884 is the high concentration of ownership 
in a few hands, which surpassed that of any earlier 
period in Tobago’s history. 

Ten absentees owned 29 estates, and 11 resident 
whites owned another 26 estates. The leading 
figures were the partnership between A. M. 
Gillespie and Co. and John (c.1827-1879) and 
James McCall (c.1832—1885) with 25 estates. 


TABLE 8.5 Tobago Estates: Ownership by Residence and 
Colour, 1855 and 1884 


z 1855 1884 

McCall owned only ieee Hat Race/colour and No. of No. of No. of No. of 
(not an estate), while A. M. Gillespie residence of owners estates owners estates 
(then and in 1869) was _ part- pune 
proprietor of Green Hill and ; 
Friendship estates. In 1868 some of syreenaratoea = - (49) : 3 ee 
the leeward estates owned by the Hecldiaaticclnnicda 1 1 10 ay ) 
Gillespies and McCalls in the Resident blacks: _ _ 4 5 
1880s still belonged to the Ellices; Race/colour 
Edward Ellice owned six estates.” unknown = = 5 4 

By 1869 John McCall had begun =Total aa 71(68) 40 80 (73) 


to increase his holdings, and he 
was part-proprietor of Betsy’s 
Hope, Richmond, Glamorgan and 
Goldsborough estates. Even so, his 
assets were modest by comparison 
with his holdings ten years later. 


What, then, accounts for the 
spectacular control of the McCalls 
and Gillespies by 1880? 


First, Alexander Marshall Gillespie, according to 
his sworn testimony in 1865, having had some 15 
years’ experience in the West India merchant 
trade, had become consignee and creditor to 
several Tobago estates since 1850. He was creditor 
to many others, and was informed about nearly all 
the Tobago estates. Gillespie stated: 


Notes: 


I am and have been for nearly 30 years past 
acquainted with the business of a West India 
Merchant and for the last 15 years have been 
particularly connected with the Island of Tobago as 
Consignee and Correspondent of Several of the 
Principal Owners of the Plantations and Estates ... 

I know by repute almost all the Estates in the Island 
of Tobago. ... I have Accounts current with other 
Planters in the Island of Tobago from whom I received 
Consignments and to whom I make advances on 
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Sources: Calculated from CO 285/73: Hincks to Labouchere, 7 July 1856, 1855 Blue 
Book Report, Appendix; L. G. Hay, Handbook of the Colony of Tobago, Appendix. 


* In 1884 there were 10 joint owners. 

> Estates owned by ‘heirs of’ someone or by companies were counted as having 
one owner. Some of the owners whose race/colour is not known were residents. 

* Numbers in brackets indicate that two or more estates were worked together. 


Account of the produce consigned by them but I do 
not Keep any Account with their Estates and do not 
consider myself the Consignee of them.” 


Until 31 December 1870 Gillespie traded without 
partners, but was joined at that date by his son, 
William Gillespie, and by James Morris, and the 
firm became known as A. M. Gillespie and Co. On 
31 December 1873 another son, Colin Macandrew 
Gillespie, joined the partnership.” 

From 1863 to 9 April 1884, Gillespie enjoyed a 
consignee’s lien over Betsy’s Hope, Charlotteville, 
Goldsborough, Goodwood, King’s Bay, Richmond, 
Glamorgan, Bushey Park, Speyside, Trois Riviéres, 
Mary’s Hill, Whim, Auchenskeoch, Prospect, 
Orange Valley, Orange Hill, Amity Hope, Burleigh 
Castle, Spring Garden and Lure estates. Gillespie 


said that the lien was procured ‘On the 
acquirement through my said firm by the said 
John McCall of the said estates’.2” However, the 
story was one of gradual acquisitions by both 
parties, mainly through Gillespie’s influence in the 
Encumbered Estates Court, London. 

The Encumbered Estates Court was established 
by Imperial Act of 1854 to give indefeasible 
parliamentary titles to West Indian properties, 
many of which could attract no investment because 
of heavy encumbrances. In 1858 the House of 
Assembly passed an Act enabling Tobago’s entry 
into the Court’s jurisdiction. Critics of the Court 
have argued that it facilitated the concentration of 
West Indian estates in the hands of the British 
merchant consignees, through its recognition of 
the consignee’s lien. In fact, British merchants had 
owned and controlled many West India properties 
long before the Court was established. The 
consignee’s lien, which took priority over all other 
claims or encumbrances, was peculiar to sugar 
colonies; it too had been recognized in courts of 
law long before 1854.” 

However, by providing means for the sale of 
insolvent estates, the Court put them on a footing for 
receiving credit, and so strengthened the position 
of the merchants who, by having the first claim on 
properties, petitioned for their sale and acquired 
them cheaply. Thus, consignees easily became the 
owners of several estates, while effectively 
controlling the owners and lessees of others. 

As Gillespie did in Tobago, some consignees, in 
exchange for crop advances and investment loans 
at high interest rates, discouraged the growth of 
crops other than sugar, prescribed the type of 
sugar to be made, and required that the produce 
be shipped to them, at their prices, in their vessels, 
and at times determined by them, even though 
prices elsewhere might have been better. An 
official report complained in 1884 that planters 
were ‘bound hand and foot’ to the consignee’s 
firm.” James Fleming, Chief Commissioner of the 
Court, writing to the Colonial Office in 1871, saw 
the Court as a means of continuing the association 
between the West India colonies and the London 
merchants.” 

Owing to the ‘passing’ of moribund estates 
through the Encumbered Estates Court, and the 
operation of the consignee’s lien, the McCalls and 
Gillespies swiftly became the leading planters in 
Tobago. The purchases of the windward estates 
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owned by the McCalls began in 1867, using 
advances from Gillespie.*' The seven Ellice estates 
and two of the Leith estates became the property 
of the McCalls and Gillespies by 1880. The 
Gillespies bought on the McCalls’ behalf properties 
for which the Gillespies were consignees or 
creditors; the McCalls’ purchases were properties 
of which John McCall had been attorney or 
manager for several years. Most of the leeward 
estates owned by the Gillespies were held in shares 
with the McCalls. 

Between 1864, when sales of Tobago estates in 
the Court began, and 1880, the McCall/Gillespie 
combine established its near monopoly. Thirteen 
British merchants ‘interested’ in Tobago had 
petitioned the Colonial Office after the October 1847 
hurricane; in 1884 there were only the Gillespies” (13 
estates worked as 9), Thomas Reid and Co. (5 
estates), the Davidsons (4 estates), and Daniels and 
Co. (1 estate). Most of their holdings had been 
bought through the Encumbered Estates Court. 


Tobago estates did not undergo the diversifi- 
cation made possible by the granting of clear titles, 
which happened in Grenada with cocoa, and in 
Jamaica with bananas, logwood and pimento. 
According to Beachey, its experience was akin to 
that of St. Vincent and Antigua where, with a 
concentration of holdings in the hands of a few 
merchants, the controlling businesses reduced 
expenditure and refused to invest in major 
improvements.* Table 8.6 shows that, with few 
exceptions, the estates that grew minor crops in 
1884 were owned by residents. However, these 
crops were insignificant in the exports before 
1885.*° 


The Struggle for the Control of Shipping 


A critical aspect of the dominance of McCall and 
Gillespie was their control of the carrying trade, 
facilitated by the British Navigation Act of 1845, 
which maintained British supremacy in colonial 
shipping, in the interests of the British ship- 
building and iron and steel industries.” 

In 1884 the main Scarborough merchant firms 
were John McCall and Co. (the largest), S. B. Isaacs 
and Co., Edward Keens and Co., Ebenezer 
Henderson and Co., George Agard and Co., and 
James Robertson and Co. There were also the 
firms owned by Thomas Blakely jun., Angus 
Collier, Henry Panting, and James H. B. Thomas. 
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TABLE 8.6 Tobago Estates: Ownership and Crops by Parish, 1884 


Owned by absentees 


Parish Beer iit m IV 
estates 

St. John 4 (3) = = — — 
St. Paul 8 2 — — — 
St. Mary 6 (4) =— = — _— 
St. George 13 40 — — _ 
St. 

Andrew 11 (10) — _ — 


4 
St. David 20 (18) 8 1 a 
St. Patrick 18 (17) 5 


Total 80 (73) 23 1 = — 


Total owned by absentees: 29 


Owned by residents 
VI I II Il IV Vv VI 
sm % 9 ee ee 
2 3 = = = — i 
— ak 2 — — — = 
— 6 = = = 2 — 
= 5 = 1 — — = 
= 9 — = 1 1 = 
— 7 —_ 2 — 1 2 
2 36 4 3 1 4 3 


Total owned by residents: 51 


Source: Calculated from Loraine G. Hay, Handbook of the Colony of Tobago (Scarborough 1884), Appendix. 


Note: 


* Key to symbols: I Sugar; II Sugar and cocoa; III Coconuts; IV Cocoa and/or other minor crops; V Provisions/pasture; 
VI Abandoned. Numbers in brackets mean that two or more estates were worked together. 


All except Robertson imported directly from the 
UK. All except Collier, Isaacs and Panting were 
also planters (with Robertson leasing Craig Hall 
Estate); and all except McCall and Isaacs (some of 
whose descendants were coloured) were coloured. 
Between 1879 and 1882, the struggle for control 
over shipping reveals a marked cleavage within 
the dominant class between the McCall/Gillespie 
combine and the smaller merchants and planters. 


By 1880 Gillespie and Co. owned four vessels in 
partnership with the McCalls, and chartered four 
or five annually. For several years they shipped 
four-fifths of Tobago’s produce to the UK, 
charging 3s 6d per cwt for freight, while in other 
West Indian islands the cost of freight ranged 
from 2s 6d to 1s 9d per cwt. Herbert T. Ussher, the 
Lieutenant Governor, tersely commented in 1873: 


The advantage to the merchant-planter, combining his 
speculation in Sugar estates with a private fleet of his 
own, and the disadvantage to small producers unable 
to ship except at high prices will be tolerably apparent.*” 


In the late 1870s C. E. Dunn and Co., a small 
London West India merchant house, which gave 
advances on a small scale to Tobago planters, 
began sending ships to Tobago and charging 
lower rates for freight than Gillespie. In response, 
in January 1880, McCall announced a token 
lowering of the freight on sugar and its by- 
products to 3s, but they compensated themselves 
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by doubling the charges on freight from the UK, as 
well as on coconuts shipped to the UK.* From 
c.1879 to 1882, Dunn was the only merchant house 
besides Gillespie that sent steamships to trade 
between the UK and Tobago. 

While the trade with the UK was almost 
exclusively controlled by McCall and Gillespie, the 
lucrative intercolonial trade, particularly with 
Barbados, the entrepé6t for North American 
provisions and lumber and British goods, had 
been, from the 1830s, in the hands of the smaller 
local merchants. In the 1880s George Agard and 
Co., S. B. Isaacs and Co., and Edward Keens and 
Co. were the firms owning the three sailing vessels 
that plied between Tobago and _ Barbados. 
Llewellyn reported in 1887: 


The food supply, American breadstuffs, fish, lumber, 
oil ... are all brought from Barbados in three small 
schooners each about 40 tons burthen and 40 years 
old. A steamer from New York affording regular 
communication is greatly needed, but as the principal 
importers own these small vessels they will not 
encourage such a change, as they will lose the profit 
of the freight and the droghering of sugars from the 
out-bays that they do between the trips to 
Barbados. The result is that all the refuse flour and 
lumber of Barbados finds it [sic] way to Tobago, is 
retailed at high prices, and frequently the stock of 
food in the Island fails because these three old sailing 
vessels make long passages and leave at uncertain 
dates.” 


In addition, Henry Panting owned a cutter, the 
Caroline, which traded with Trinidad. 


In the struggle for control over shipping, the 
local merchants wanted to retain their intercolonial 
monopoly, while competing with McCall and 
Gillespie in the transatlantic trade. The latter tried to 
diminish the Barbados trade, by bringing more 
shipping directly to Tobago from Europe and North 
America. In 1881 McCall advertised a schooner to 
trade between Tobago and Barbados, so competing 
with the other merchants in the intercolonial trade. 
From 1880, recognizing the growth in trade and 
migration between Tobago and Trinidad, McCall 
also ran a cutter as a passenger vessel between 
them. In 1882 Gillespie introduced Hoult’s Line 
from Liverpool and Scrutton Sons and Co. from 
London. McCall brought the Direct Line in 1882, 
and in 1884, an American line of steamers. McCall 
was the local agent for all these shipping lines.” 
These moves rendered foodstuff somewhat 
cheaper to the public, although there was great 
misgiving about the growing monopoly of the 
Gillespie /McCall combine over shipping. 

In 1880 the smaller Tobago merchants and 
planters formed, in alliance with Dunn and Co., 
The Tobago Steamship Co. Ltd., to build a new 
100-ton steamer, The Dawn, to ply between 
Tobago, Grenada, Barbados and Trinidad. Among 
the local partners were Edward Keens (son of 
James Henry Keens, whose company became 
Edward Keens and Co. after his father’s death in 
1878), Gordon T. Macdougall I, planter and attorney 
for Dunn and Co., and James Hackett, planter.*! 
The intention was to consolidate their hold on the 
intercolonial trade, probably with a view to 
entering the transatlantic trade subsequently. The 
Dawn arrived in July 1881 and, from October 1881, 
worked as a coastal steamer around Tobago, 
collecting molasses, sugar, and firewood and other 
minor exports for shipping to Barbados, Trinidad 
and Grenada. On 10 February 1882, however, she 
was shipwrecked.” 


Another contender in the carrying trade was the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. (RMSPCO). Starting 
in 1840, its steam vessels carried passengers, mail 
and freight from the UK, and were a major link 
between Europe and the British colonies. For 
Tobago, the mail packets were the main trans- 
atlantic steamers. The policies of the RMSPCO had 
a critical impact on access to Tobago, and also on 
the diversification of the economy. In the early 
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1880s there were widespread complaints that the 
packets took coconuts only at the captains’ 
discretion, and as a favour to those who sent sugar. 
Therefore, thousands of coconuts were often left 
behind, to the dismay of the smaller shippers.” 


Between 1880 and 1881, as the struggle for the 
control of shipping intensified, McCall and Co., 
backed by the Gillespies and the West India 
Committee, fought militantly for the removal of 
the privileged position of the RMSPCO vessels, 
which were exempt from harbour, pilotage, light 
and other dues. McCall also called for the 
abolition of all tonnage dues, and for Tobago to be 
a free port. The loss to the revenue as a result 
would have been £500 per year. McCall’s 
ostensible reason was that more transatlantic ships 
would call, and freight would be reduced. The 
Tobago Steamship Co., competing with Gillespie 
and McCall, successfully won the contract and 
government subsidy for the carrying of mail to 
and from Barbados; the Company also wanted 
exemption for The Dawn from tonnage and other 
port dues.“ 

However, McCall’s demand was intended both to 
decrease the competitiveness of the RMSPCO and 
to eliminate the small sailing vessels carrying 
goods from Barbados. The smaller merchants 
and shipowners vacillated. On the one hand, their 
shops would have benefited from lower shipping 
dues; on the other hand, those in the shipping 
trade, according to James McCall, ‘very frankly 
expressed their dread of too free competition.’ In 
particular, since they owned cutters and schooners 
(sailing vessels), they feared competition from 
steamers. But McCall was adamant. Even after 
the wreck of The Dawn, he pressed for the 
abolition of tonnage dues, to strengthen the hold 
of the Gillespies and McCalls on the profitable 
shipping business, given the near bankruptcy 
by 1882 of most of the estates under their 
control. 


The revenue of Tobago, of which customs dues 
formed a large part, would have suffered greatly if 
£500 per year were forgone to the merchants, who 
were not likely to reduce retail prices for the 
public benefit. At the same time, necessary public 
works had to be financed. Further, it was unlikely 
that Tobago, with a small market, and without the 
telegraph, would have attracted many transatlantic 
vessels. Therefore abolishing customs dues was 
not in the public interest. 
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The Administrator, Edward Laborde, railed at 
the ‘selfishness’ of James McCall, Duncan 
McGillivray (a partner of the McCalls and attorney 
for the Gillespies), Colin Gillespie, and the West 
India Committee, all of whom pressed for the 
abolition of tonnage dues. He argued that such a 
policy would be ‘a handsome present’ to ‘the 
wealthy Merchants’. In the end, the Government 
conceded much in 1882. It exempted steam vessels 
(the smaller local merchants had sailing vessels) 
from harbour, pilotage, wharfage and light dues, 
and halved the duty on cargo inwards and 
outwards; dues on the registered tonnage of ships 
were abolished. The London officials decided that 
within a year all tonnage dues would be 
abolished. 


The Galling Yoke 


The wreck of The Dawn, following hard on the 
collapse of Dunn and Co. early in 1882, 
symbolized the failure of the smaller planters and 
merchants to extricate themselves from the yoke 
of the McCall/Gillespie combine. As a coasting 
steamer trading with nearby colonies, The Dawn 
could have promoted economic diversification and 
intra-regional links, while profiting its owners. In 
the absence of local or regional sources of capital, 
Dunn and Co., another small metropolitan merchant 
house, was the leverage used against Gillespie. L. G. 
Hay, Tobago’s Treasurer, told the 1883 Royal 
Commission: 


Dunn and Co. failed at beginning [sic] of 1882 and 
affected all the planters. They tried to cut out Gillespies 
and failed. - 


The root problem was capital. Hay continued: 


The monopoly of the Gillespies is bad; what the 
islands want is capitalists; all planters have to ship by 
the Gillespies’ bottoms, and the advances they do give are 
paltry, compared with what is needed.” 


Whether because Gillespie invested more 
heavily elsewhere in the Caribbean, or in the East 
as The News argued,* or because they could not 
afford the central factory and _ expensive 
equipment needed to modernize the Tobago 
estates, or because their commissions on advances, 
freight, supplies, sales and consigneeship were 
sufficiently lucrative, Gillespie deliberately kept 
the Tobago estates at a minimal level of 
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investment, which tied them to remaining as 
muscovado producers. The planters and merchants 
were unable to stop it. 


Thus, by 1884 there were open conflicts of 
interest within the dominant class. Control by the 
monopolists over credit, production and shipping 
engendered opposition from the smaller planters 
and merchants. Dr. Richard Anderson, one of the 
newer sugar planters who had begun to diversify 
with cocoa and coffee, told the 1883 Royal 
Commission, 


Mr. Gillespie has taken away all the money from the 
island.” 


In this context, a resident proprietary able to 
generate profits sufficient to allow them more 
freedom from the sugar merchants could not 
emerge before 1884. 


The planters’ failure to diversify away from 
sugar was due to their lack of capital and their 
close dependence on small British sugar merchants 
for meagre advances and for shipping. Because 
Tobago was a minor producer, it could not interest 
larger investors, attracted to the more prosperous 
colonies with large tracts of virgin lands. 

Beachey states that the smaller British 
merchants, ‘principally those financing musco- 
vado estates in the smaller islands’ were the most 
vulnerable. Thus, it is no accident that the three 
main Tobago investors, Gillespie, Reid and 
Dunn, all declared bankruptcy in the Sugar 
Depression of the 1880s. 


Further, according to Beachey, the extent of 
diversification and the level of technological 
advance determined the degree to which the 
colonies succumbed to the crisis.°° But the near 
monopoly of the Gillespies inhibited both diversifi- 
cation and the use of advanced technology. Thus, 
the Tobago sugar planters, as if caught in pincer 
moves from the merchants without and the 
metayers within, were doomed. 


In contrast, the Gillespies were by no means 
bankrupt in April 1884 when their firm was 
declared bankrupt. Colin and William Gillespie 
reopened in the 1880s as Gillespie Bros. and Co. at 
the same address, 23 Crutched Friars, London. At 
his death in 1905, Alexander Marshall Gillespie, 
their father, having retired after the collapse of 
1884, left real and personal estate, with 
instructions that his assets be invested, 


particularly in companies connected with the West 
Indies. In 1896 Colin Gillespie testified to the West 
India Royal Commission that his firm had 
‘commercial and financial interests’ in ‘most of the 
islands’. By then, they were agents in the USA for 
the Governments of Jamaica and Grenada, and 
were applying for similar status with the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago. As late as 
1934, Gillespie Bros. and Co. was still connected 
with Trinidad and Tobago, this time as agents in 
the UK for the recently formed Co-operative 
Citrus Growers Association.*! 


2. SOCIAL CLASS, COLOUR AND STATE 
POWER, 1838-1876 


The political process mediates, and is mediated 
by, the alliances and conflicts of groups and 
interests in society. In Tobago, control over state 
power was crucial to the interests of all classes for 
two main reasons. First, the Constitution and the 
franchise determined the access of groups to the 
levers of power, and reflected the relative weight 
of classes, blocs and alliances in the social and 
political process. Second, the policies of the state 
on land, taxation and immigration were vital to 
the relative power of planters and labourers. 
These issues are critical if one is to understand 
both the process of accumulation and the dynamics 
of intra- and inter-class cleavages and conflicts. 
They are therefore now examined. 


As we shall see, the Colonial Office pursued its 
own ‘imperial interests’, distinct from, and often 
opposed to, the interests of both metropolitan and 
resident planters and merchants. Its role was vital 
for, but also dependent upon, the struggles 
between the dominant and labouring classes. 


The Struggle for Executive Control, 
1838-1863 


By 1838 the BWI Assemblies were entrenched in 
their fight for freedom from executive control. The 
erosion of their power through having been forced 
to accept abolition of the slave trade, amelioration 
of conditions for the enslaved people, and 
Emancipation had increased their intransigence. The 
Jamaica Assembly, angry at what it saw as the 
high-handedness of the UK Parliament in 
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imposing Emancipation, revolted when, in July 
1838, Parliament passed The West India Prisons 
Act. Since prison conditions and the treatment of 
blacks were closely related, the Act allowed the 
executive to make or abrogate rules for the 
government of the prisons. The Jamaica Assembly 
protested that its ‘inherent rights’ had been 
violated, and refused to transact business. It was 
prorogued by Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor, and 
dissolved ‘for contumacy’, but after new elections, 
most of its old members were returned and Smith 
had to prorogue again until February 1839.” 


Henry Taylor, Senior Clerk in the West India 
Department of the Colonial Office, like his 
colleague, James Stephen, Under-Secretary of State 
from 1836 to 1847, was implacably opposed to 
legislative independence for the BWI Assemblies. 
Indeed, Taylor insisted that the Assemblies were 
unfit to exist. In 1838 he wrote a Minute for the 
Cabinet, in which he argued that no West Indian 
Government could be trusted to rule responsibly 
in respect of the freed people. The ascendancy of 
the planters might be replaced by an ascendancy 
of coloureds or blacks, which ‘would change the 
complexion of the evil to be dealt with, but not 
reduce its magnitude.’ He therefore wanted all 
Assemblies abolished, to be replaced either by a 
legislative commission to visit the West Indies and 
make the necessary laws, or by Crown Colonies, 
with wholly nominated legislatures (as obtained 
in St. Lucia and Trinidad). He preferred the latter, 
which would place initiative and control in 
London. Taylor was adamant, as he later put it, 
that ‘popular constituencies are out of the question 
and the Crown is the only possible representative 
of the people.’ Glenelg, his Minister, vacillated. 
The Cabinet was divided. The Whig Government 
tried to persuade the House of Commons to 
suspend Jamaica’s Constitution for five years, but 
won by a narrow majority of five votes, and the 
Government had to resign. 

Eventually, a policy of conciliation with the 
Jamaica Assembly was followed, with the 
agreement that the UK would co-operate in 
allowing state-assisted immigration. Implicitly, the 
white colonists’ rights to self-government took 
precedence over all other constitutional principles. 

Under these circumstances therefore, after 1840, 
with the decline of the anti-slavery lobby in 
Britain, there was little interest in the welfare of 
the freed people. 
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W. P. Morrell states, 


Their advocates in Exeter Hall made representations 
from time to time on immigration policy and other 
matters to the Colonial Office, the clerks in the 
Colonial Office read the reports of the stipendiary 
magistrates; and policy there was none. ... the 
conventional view was still that there was every 
reason to be satisfied with their condition.® 


Thus, while the franchise needed to be 
broadened, the officials were seldom willing to 
press for it, except where they hoped to constitute 
a new legislature more amenable to their own 
wishes. 


In Tobago, control over the majority of the 
Assemblymen by the leading attorneys continued 
throughout the existence of the Assembly. 
Alexander Macdougall was influential in the 
1840s, though his colleague in opposition of the 
late 1830s, Alexander Gairdner, co-operated with 
the executive. James Leith and Chief Justice 
Sanderson wore the mantle of leadership in the 
1860s; and from 1870, John McCall (until his death 
in 1879), and his brother James who succeeded 
him, were the most influential brokers of power 
between the executive and the planters. 

Between 1846 and 1848, there was an impasse in 
the public business, and the Assembly withheld 
funds to support public services for two years. The 
1848 Supply Act was passed early in 1849, by 
which time payments to the public creditors, 
including teachers and other salaried persons, had 
been in arrears for two and a half years. In 1846 
the Governor-in-Chief, Sir Charles Grey, realizing 
that dissolution of the Assembly was necessary, 
but would probably result in a more intransigent 
House, saw the options as either to widen the 
franchise, or to suspend the House of Assembly and 
substitute a Legislative Council under executive 
control. But the Colonial Office officials refused to 
do either. To widen the franchise would grant 
more power to the coloureds, a few of whom were 
already Assemblymen; therefore the whites had to 
be upheld in power. James Stephen minuted: 


Our choice ... lies between the maintenance of 
Oligarchies, like those we have at present, and the 
creation of democracies, in which the coloured will ere 
long, triumph over, exclude, and persecute the White 
or European Settlers. The latter may be the right 
choice, but it is not a choice to which any one would 
willingly be reduced. 
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New elections were held in September 1847 with 
110 voters; and a Bill to widen the franchise was 
abandoned in 1849, because the Assembly found it 
‘unpalatable’, after the Colonial Office returned it 
for amendment.” 


The conflicts between the executive and the 
planters continued. In 1852, after the Land Tax Act 
led to a riot in Scarborough, Henry Yeates, 
Administrator, intervened to ensure that owners 
and not renters or occupiers of land paid the 
impost. This led to yet another constitutional 
crisis. By January 1853, the local Privy Council, 
tired of recommendations to the Assembly being 
ignored, drafted a letter to the Solicitor General, 
directing that he simplify and clarify the Land Tax 
Act. What is more, opposing the Assembly’s 
practice of retrospective assessment for taxes, the 
draft instructed him to prepare a Bill to license 
carriages, boats and guns, and the keeping of 
horses and other draught animals, and to tax 
incomes of various groups of persons. The third 
area for intervention was legislation to make 
Scarborough the sole port of entry for ships. A 
deadline was given for the submission of the laws. 
In other words, the Privy Council was pressing 
Yeates to seize the initiative, rather than allow the 
Assembly to frustrate good government. 

Edward D. Sanderson, the Chief Justice, who in 
1849 had published a scathing critique of every 
aspect of the economic and public life of Tobago, 
told the Privy Council in 1853: 


I attribute the disastrous state of the Colony, its 
bankrupt exchequer, and its legislation, in which it is 
behind all other Colonies as_ respects the 
administration of Justice, police, education and every 
thing else necessary for the well being of a people, to 
the course which has been invariably adopted by the 
Executive Government ... of remaining perfectly 
inactive, awaiting measures to be originated by the 
Council and Assembly. ... 


Sanderson said that the messages and addresses of 
the executive produced from the Assembly only a 
‘formal echo’, and ‘oblivion’ thereafter. The answer 
to the ‘degraded condition’ of Tobago was therefore 
energetic initiative and well-prepared laws, rather 
than the ill-digested measures offered by the 
laymen in the Assembly. 

The Colonial Office supported the local Privy 
Council. But Yeates, referring to the recent 
formation of Standing Committees in the 


Assembly, backed away from what he saw as a 
collision course with the Assembly, with the support 
of the Governor-in-Chief, Sir William Colebrooke. 
Neither Colebrooke nor Yeates thought that the 
Assembly would tolerate any executive intrusion 
on its powers over finance.* 


Yeates complained to the legislature later in 1853 
about the emasculation of the executive and the 
attrition of its powers by the Assembly, through 
the withholding of supplies and raising of 
insufficient revenue, so that ‘Government is in 
abeyance, and ... the Executive authority is rather 
aname than a reality.’ 


The state of our Roads, the state of our Public 
Buildings, the condition of our Jails, the bankrupt state 
of our Exchequer, all indicate a want of power in the 
Executive ... principally attributable to the deficiency 
of its pecuniary means ... [but also] owing to the 
injudicious concessions which have from early times 
been made in these Colonies; in deference to the 
Representative Branch of the Legislature; by means of 
which it has come to pass that centralization of power 
which is the characteristic feature of Monarchical 
institutions has been in great measure lost, the 
Executive power weakened ..., and the character of the 
Government ... superseded by an Oligarchy. ... every 
thing within this Colony betokens retrogression.” 


In response, the Assembly declared that it was not 
willing permanently to give up any of its 
prerogatives to the executive, but intimated that it 
would co-operate with an Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee, the brainchild of the 
Jamaica Assembly, was the middle ground 
between the only two real options to resolve the 
constitutional deadlock: either legislative control 
over the executive, or executive control. Introduced 
in Jamaica in 1854, in Tobago (1855), St. Kitts 
(1857), St. Vincent, Nevis and Antigua (1859), the 
Executive Committee was intended to improve the 
machinery of government by having at least one 
spokesman for the executive from each House, 
and vesting all initiatives on money votes in the 
executive.” 

Two Bills for constitutional reform were 
considered in the administration of W. J. Shortland 
(1854-1856). The first, mooted by Sir William 
Colebrooke in 1848 and 1854, was a federal 
Constitution for the Windward Islands, with a 
federal Assembly of 30 members in which non- 
resident proprietors would be eligible to sit, and a 
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Legislative Council of 12 members. A separate 
nominated Executive Council would have the sole 
authority to initiate money votes, prepare 
estimates, and be responsible for executing policy. 
Colebrooke’s plan was to strengthen the executive 
and to remove the important business of 
government from the acrimony and pettiness of 
each island, through depending on the influence 
of the absentee owners; this option laid little stress 
on extending the franchise. The Tobago 
Legislative Council agreed unanimously to this, 
but it was rejected by a small majority of the 
Assembly. The second Bill was passed by both 
Houses in 1854 and became An Act for the Better 
Government of the Island. 


The Act authorized the establishment of the 
Executive Committee, but the initiative for money 
Bills was not vested in the executive. Instead, the 
Assembly decided to make standing orders, 
restraining motions and petitions for grants of 
money to the same extent as in the British House of 
Commons. In addition, the 1854 Act provided for 
a new Legislative Council of seven resident adults, 
to be appointed by the Governor. Its members, 
previously nominated to their seats ‘during 
pleasure’, were to hold office for life—an extension 
of their privileges. The Privy Council, previously the 
Legislative Council with the Lieutenant Governor 
present, became by the terms of the Act a separate 
Council, to be appointed by the sovereign. The 
franchise, however, remained the same.” 


The view from below was different from that of 
the Colonial Office, wanting its own rule, and 
from the positions of Colebrooke and the local 
legislature. In 1855, following a memorial from the 
Assembly asking for Shortland’s removal, 93 
persons, ‘principally mechanics and labourers’, 
sent a counter-memorial in his support. They 
claimed that the Assembly had been ‘too long in its 
Mal effusion of Law, to no benefit to the Colony’, 
and had ‘actually lost the confidence of the whole 
of the Labouring Class.’ Further, they called for 
the dissolution of the Assembly, for the widening 
of the franchise, and ‘the electing of men who may 
be more usefully acquainted’ with the people’s 
affairs, who would avoid ‘collision after collision 
with the Executive’, and who would relieve them 
of burdensome taxes. They stated: 


‘Assembly’ can, as stands now, produce nothing good, 
for the use of the Colony, in its present state, without a 
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Change in the present enfranchisement, and let a new 
one be made so, as to reduce the ... qualification for 
Membership. 


These artisans and labourers insisted that both 
the candidates and the voters should include the 
less wealthy. The thrust from below was for a 
wider franchise and for access to legislative 
power, and these demands remained critical to the 
interests of the labouring class. The London 
officials concurred, but did nothing to effect it, 
waiting for the initiative to come from the least 
likely source—the local legislature.” 


The Working of the Executive 
Committee 


Strained relations between the executive and the 
legislature continued throughout 1855, exacerbated 
by the controversy over Dougald Yeates,“ with 
nothing accomplished in the second legislative 
session, although a new Assembly was elected in 
November. Therefore, the commencement of the 
Executive Committee in 1856 under James V. 
Drysdale, the new Lieutenant Governor, was 
greeted with great optimism, and both Houses 
again agreed to widen the franchise. But by the 
end of the year, instability returned, this time 
through the Legislative Council, whose President, 
Chief Justice Sanderson, refused to accept 
provisional appointments to the Council. Sanderson 
was adamant, even though the business of 
government could not be conducted without a 
quorum, and though there was need for substitutes 
for members who were temporarily absent. 


By the end of 1858, all public business ceased. 
Sanderson got the Legislative Council to express 
no confidence in the Executive Committee, 
because he objected to the breaking down of a 
partition in the Council chamber, where he had his 
books. The impasse continued, with Sanderson 
obstructing the passing of the 1859 Supply Bill. 
Thus Tobago faced the anomaly of the Chief 
Justice, a senior salaried official, obstructing the 
granting of the supplies for the public business. In 
1859 Drysdale was obliged to remove Sanderson 
from the presidency of the Legislative Council. 

By December 1859 the weaknesses of the 
Executive Committee had become apparent. 
Executive initiative over money bills still required 
the co-operation of the Assembly and its leading 
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interests. The Executive Committee proposed, 
with Drysdale’s agreement, to raise funds for 
immigration by a property tax that would fall on 
the estates, though not exclusively. The Assembly 
promptly voted no confidence in the Committee, 
and Drysdale was obliged to appoint a new 
Committee led by James Leith, the wealthiest 
resident planter and then the leader of the 
Assembly. The new Committee, with the 
agreement of both Houses, proceeded to raise the 
funds for immigration by a tax on exports, 
including the produce of metayers. Hincks, the 
Governor-in-Chief, asked that a loan also 
requested (£30,000) be not sanctioned. Drysdale 
called their proposal ‘a system open to evasion 
and stained with injustice.’ 


The loan was refused, but the executive was put 
in the anomalous position of not agreeing with the 
policy of the Executive Committee on immigration. 
Drysdale complained: ‘My advice was disregarded, 
and my concurrence was not asked for.’ The 
problem, ultimately, was the irresponsible and un- 
representative basis of government. Drysdale 
concluded: 


The true basis of all forms of Responsible Government 
must be Representation, but Representation in so far 
as it concerns the people of Tobago, is a mere fallacy, 
twelve at least of the whole sixteen Members of the 


Assembly being the nominees of one single 
individual.© 
By 1860 the executive had completely 


capitulated to the same interests in the legislature 
that the Executive Committee had been designed 
to overrule. Hincks’ counsel to Edwin Baynes, the 
Administrator, in the interest of avoiding the 
stoppage of supplies and financial embarrassment 
to the Government, was that ‘the policy of the 
Government must take its line in a great degree 
from the Executive Committee’, except where 
policy was proposed under instructions from the 
Secretary of State, or where ‘imperial interests’ 
were involved. Newcastle, the Secretary of State, 
gave his ‘entire concurrence’ with Hincks’ views, 
and this became the official position.” 

On 31 December 1861 Drysdale dissolved the 
Assembly and proclaimed a new Franchise Act, 
the first since the Acts of 1831 and 1838. Under 
the laws of the 1830s, a voter had to have 10 acres 
of cultivated land, or to be renting property for 
£50 per year, or have an annual salary of £100, or 
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be in possession of property rentable for £30 per 
year. The qualifications for candidates were 
possession of 50 acres of cultivated land, or real 
estate with an annual assessment of £100, or an 
annual income of £150. Voters and candidates 
could also qualify by virtue of being managers, 
attorneys, lessees of estates or professionals. The 
new 1862 franchise lowered the qualifications for 
voters to persons owning or renting lands or 
buildings with an annual assessed rental value of 
£10, or occupying as manager or overseer a house 
on a plantation with an annual assessed value of 
£50. Candidates had to own (or possess ‘in right of 
wife’) real property, the annual rental of which 
was assessed at £50 or more, or have a clear 
annual income of £150. Both voters and candidates 
had to have met the qualifications at least twelve 
months before the date of elections. 


New elections were held in June 1862. The 
elections made no difference to the low vote and 
the composition of the Assembly. Representative 
Government, said Drysdale, was ‘a mere fiction’; 
and he deemed it ‘no surprise ... should class 
legislation be found to dominate over the interests 
of all.’ The right to vote in more than one parish 
allowed some attorneys to vote in all, and 
undoubtedly influenced the elections. Except for 
one constituency, the elections were uncontested, 
the new members having been nominated and 
returned through the influence of one or two 
prominent planters, on the express understanding 
that they would support a plan to reform the 
Constitution. To Drysdale’s dismay, 2 members 
were elected in 1 parish by 1 illiterate. 


The new Assembly, having regained the political 
initiative, decided to appoint the Attorney 
General, S. H. F. Abbott, as its solicitor at £100 per 
annum, an increase of £25 in the salary of a post 
that had not been filled for seven years. The clear 
intention was to stymie the executive and the 
Executive Committee, both of which depended on 
Abbott to guide legislation, and, if possible, to 
‘buy’ Abbott back into opposition. To forestall 
the Assembly’s plans, Drysdale declared that he 
would agree to reform, given that the system was 
‘already paralysed’, and the Assembly in response 
asked that the Executive Committee be 
abolished.” 

By November 1862 the Executive Committee, 


after proving unworkable for years, had virtually 
collapsed. On 27 March 1863, the Assembly 
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carried without division a motion that the rule 
giving initiative for money grants to the executive 
be expunged. At the end of the year, they voted to 
cut the salaries of the Executive Committee from 
£100 to £50, with Abbott agreeing. Since each 
member of the Committee was paid £50 for serving 
as Loan Commissioners, in effect it abolished the 
salaries of the Committee, so making it even less 
attractive to serve.” 


To sum up, the Executive Committee was, as 
Hume Wrong puts it, ‘a strange contrivance’.” It 
was difficult to find people who would not oppose 
the executive, who would also be acceptable to the 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. The 
Committee became a game of musical chairs, as it 
were, with frequent resignations, removals, 
dissolutions and reconstitutions; 11 changes were 
made in 8 years, and on one occasion 4 months 
elapsed before 3 persons could be found to serve. 
In 1863 Drysdale confessed that during the seven 
years of his administration (1856-1863), only ‘the 
interchange of addresses’ had been accomplished. 
Nothing major was achieved before his departure 
in 1865.” 

Although the Executive Committee continued to 
exist, financial policy returned to the old ways, 
marked by absence of foresight, lateness of 
supplies, deficiency in appropriations, along with 
private money votes, reckless expenditure and 
little accountability. The executive could only 
refrain from opposing, for fear of the capricious 
refusal of supplies. In such circumstances, as 
Rogers puts it, ‘There need be no surprise ... that 
colonial exchequers ... were chronically close to 
bankruptcy.’ Tobago was an apt example of this. 


The Making of a Crown Colony, 
1863-1876 


After the fiasco of 1839 and the failure to bring to 
heel the Jamaica Assembly, the Colonial Office 
played a waiting game with the West Indian 
Assemblies, expecting that their errors would lead 
to chaos, which would force them to become 
Crown Colonies. The Executive Committee device 
gave temporarily increased powers to the Crown, 
but the entire system of government and adminis- 
tration remained inept and unjust to the labouring 
class. By 1863 other Assemblies (St. Vincent, 
Antigua) had begun to whittle away the powers 
and salaries of the Executive Committee. In 1865 
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the Jamaica Assembly, following on the Morant 
Bay rebellion, was pressured, through the astute 
advice of Henry Taylor, into surrendering its 
Constitution and accepting a wholly nominated 
Crown Colony legislature.” Jamaica’s capitulation 
was regarded in the Colonial Office as the desired 
goal for the remaining West Indian Assemblies. 


The British strategy after 1865 was to urge on its 
administrators the introduction of simplified 
legislatures—single chambers with an elected 
minority and a nominated majority, the balance of 
power favouring the Crown. This was the first 
step towards complete Crown rule. 


In the Leeward Islands, through the energy, skill, 
and determination of the Governor, Sir Benjamin 
Pine, this constitutional reform was pushed 
through in St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat and 
Dominica, and in the Virgin Islands with Pine’s 
backing, between 1866 and 1867. None of these 
Assemblies dissolved themselves voluntarily.” 


In the Windward Islands, the abolition of the 
elected Assemblies was slower, the opposition 
greater. The first breach in the Old Representative 
System was in St. Vincent, where riots in 1862, 
exposing the class and colour divisions, made the 
Assembly willing to abolish itself. In 1867, under 
pressure from Lord Carnarvon on Taylor’s advice, 
a casting vote in St. Vincent’s single-chamber 
legislature was given to the Crown.” 


In 1868 the famous Circular Memorandum of the 
Earl of Buckingham and Chandos, then Secretary 
of State, summed up the policy of the Colonial 
Office on the movement towards Crown Colony 
status in the West Indies. The despatch innocently 
protested that acceptance of Crown rule in the 
Leewards had been done ‘voluntarily and without 
any suggestion from Her Majesty’s Government.’ 
The object was said to be: 


to establish a system of Government and legislation by 
which the financial condition of the Colonies should 
be improved and their commercial interests be 
promoted, crime repressed, and the welfare of all 
classes be better provided for. 


The UK was also willing to provide imperial 
grants, once ‘adequate powers’ were given to the 
Crown. The despatch deemed it evident that the 
Crown had to be given control, since the 
uneducated blacks ‘were incapable of contributing 
to the formation of any intelligent public opinion’, 
and the Crown would have to become trustee for 
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their welfare. Under the desired arrangements, 
where the legislative chambers were partly 
nominated, only the elected unofficials could 
habitually oppose the Crown, but their protest had 
to be sent through the Governor to the Secretary of 
State; all other members, including elected 
officials, were expected to co-operate with the 
Crown.” 


The British plan was, along with the conversion 
of the colonies into Crown Colonies, to consolidate 
them into a general federation of the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. The UK had harboured this 
desire for the Lesser Antilles for over a century, 
and it was again mooted at the Colonial Office in 
the mid 1860s. In 1869 Sir Arthur Gordon, the 
Governor of Trinidad, suggested that Tobago be 
brought under his Government, but this was not 
pursued. In 1869 too, Sir Benjamin Pine was given, 
as Governor of the Leeward Islands, the assign- 
ment of combining the Leewards into one colony 
with one general legislature. By 1871 Pine’s 
mission was accomplished.” 


In 1869 Sir Rawson William Rawson, the new 
Governor of Barbados and the Windward Islands, 
was also entrusted with the task of uniting the 
islands in his command under a single government. 
But the strength of the opposition to Confederation 
in both Barbados and the Windward Islands, where 
single-chamber legislatures had not yet been 
introduced except in St. Vincent, was formidable.” 


The vast difference in population and resources 
between Barbados and the Windwards would 
have given Barbados a disproportionate share of 
members in a confederate legislature. In the light 
of this and of the opposition to Confederation, 
Rawson thought that the matter should be 
approached in stages, with each colony having a 
single-chamber legislature and Crown Colony 
status first. He was also not persuaded that 
administrative convenience from the standpoint of 
the UK would necessarily benefit the smaller 
colonies or the general government of the group. 
Further, the economic advantages were likely to 
be ‘illusory’, since the Leeward Islands federation 
was experiencing increased costs. 

The Earl of Kimberley, the Secretary of State, 
reluctantly conceded in November 1871 that the 
matter could be approached in stages. But when 
there was no further action by August 1872, he 
stepped up the pressure, stating that ‘it would be a 
source of much regret to Her Majesty’s 
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Government’ if the opportunity to have a single- 
chamber legislature in Barbados, Grenada and 
Tobago were lost. Throughout, Kimberley made it 
clear that the goal was a Crown majority or a 
casting vote reserved to the Crown.”! 

Rawson had indeed been encouraging a shift to 
single-chamber legislatures in the islands, but 
there was considerable resistance by the planters 
to the creation of a Crown majority, which would 
deprive them of their power over finance and 
taxation. They also feared that a Crown majority 
would lead to the imposition of Confederation 
and other unacceptable measures. Rawson’s 
strategy was to seek the support of the most 
influential planters. John McCall, the rising man 
after the death of James Leith in 1867, was pivotal 
in converting Tobago to a Crown Colony. 


In 1871 Tobago’s Lieutenant Governor, Cornelius 
Kortright, took the initiative to propose a 
widening of the franchise to include those in 
possession of property with an annual assessed or 
rental value between £5 and £10. He did it because 
the Assembly had been in existence more than eight 
years, was ‘time worn and languid’, and a new 
election with the 1862 franchise would have 
produced the same House by the ‘same ridiculously 
small constituencies.’ However, the qualification for 
candidates remained high—the possession of real 
property with an annual rental value of £50, or an 
annual income of £150. Rawson forwarded Kortright’s 
proposal to his superiors without comment.” 


Both Rawson and Kortright immediately ran 
foul of the Colonial Office. The main concern of 
the UK Government was to convert the BWI to 
Crown Colonies. The widening of the franchise to 
embrace more of the black segment of the middle 
strata (whom Kortright saw as ‘a respectable class’ 
of freeholders), while calculated to increase popular 
support for the Lieutenant Governor against the 
planters, was counter to ‘imperial interests’. The 
minutes on this are particularly revealing. The 
senior officials thought that the initiative should 
have been cleared with superior authority first. 
Henry Taylor went to the nub of the matter: 


Whichever franchise tends most to the conversion of 
Tobago into a Crown Colony shd be regarded as the 
best. 


Kimberley, the Secretary of State, told Rawson in 
strong terms that Tobago ‘should be well advised 
in following the example of Jamaica and becoming 
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a Crown Colony’, or in default, like the Leeward 
Islands, have a single chamber with a Crown 
majority. 

Before Kimberley’s rebuke arrived, both Tobago 
Houses had passed a Bill embodying Kortright’s 
proposal to widen the franchise, to which Rawson 
had authorized assent. Rawson pleaded that he 
had failed to perceive that the franchise issue was 
related to the Colonial Office objective of abolishing 
the Assembly and simplifying the Constitution. 
He then changed his instruction to Kortright, 
telling him to withhold assent and, if assent had 
already been given, not to dissolve the Assembly 
until Kimberley’s views were known. 


While the officers on the ground wanted to 
widen the franchise in the hope of strengthening 
their hands against the planters, at the Colonial 
Office the advisers were determined to press for 
Crown Colony regimes without any franchise. It 
was Taylor who outlined their strategy if a wholly 
nominated legislature controlled by the Crown 
could not be imposed: 


A single chamber. But what sort of single chamber? If 
not one in which the Crown is to have a casting vote, 
they might have learnt .. frm [sic] past 
correspondence ... that a Legislative Chamber ‘in wh 
[sic] a small number of elective members sh* have a 
majority of votes’ was not approved as a substitute for 
the usual two chambers of a W. Indian Legislature, 
such a single chamber being in truth only a more 
concentrated form of oligarchy. 


Till about 8 or 10 years ago the W. Indian 
Assemblies were so jealous of any interference with 
their rights, that if anything was wanted of them, the 
SecY of State was studiously kept out of sight. I believe 
this jealousy exists still except in such instances, & in 
so far forth, as it has been supplanted by another 
jealousy, —the jealousy, not unmixed with fears, of 
the Blacks, which has lately taken possession of the 
White & Coloured Classes. In some Colonies the 
White & Coloured Gentry were in danger of being 
ousted f™ political power by the increasing influence 
of the Blacks in the elections. In others there was the 
danger of Black insurrections, as exemplified in 
Jamaica in 1865. It is to these fears & jealousies, 
skilfully, but not perhaps very overtly, worked by Sir 
B. Pine, & not to any desire for better government, still 
less to a deference for the advice of the Secy of State, 
that we owe the conversion of the Leew? Isl** into 
quasi Crown Colonies. The part taken by the Secy of 
State has been to stand aside, & when applied to, to 
say that the Crown would have no objection to 
undertake the responsibility of governing the Colony 
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if invested with adequate power, but not otherwise; & 
adequate power meant a casting vote in the Legislature. 


Therefore, it did not matter if the franchise 
qualification were £5 or £10. For Taylor, what 
mattered was that constitutional questions should 
not be raised prematurely, but left to result from 
local circumstances and, when such occasions 
arose, should ‘be dealt with by a more careful & 
judicious Lt Gov’ than Mr Kortright.’ 


Recognizing that there would be opposition to 
both a wholly nominated legislature and a single 
chamber with a Crown majority, Kimberley 
advised that no action to promote either be taken, 
but expressed the willingness of the Crown to 
undertake the Government if asked, and if 
invested with ‘adequate powers’. At the same 
time, he repeated his willingness to accept a single 
chamber with a Crown majority.™ 


Rawson, under pressure to accomplish the 
mission of his masters, went to Tobago in August 
1871 for talks with Kortright. Both felt optimistic 
about changing the Constitution to at least a single 
chamber, to be effected by publicizing Kimberley’s 
views, dissolving the present House without any 
change in the franchise, and inducing a sufficient 
number of ‘respectable gentlemen’ to contest and 
sit for one or two sessions, ‘for the express purpose 
of effecting the object of establishing a single 
chamber.’ Rawson recognized that it would be 
impossible to convert Tobago to a Crown Colony 
immediately. Even on the single chamber there was 
public feeling that ‘Her Majesty’s Government 
[was] forcing this measure upon them’, as the first 
step to increased taxes and Confederation, ‘to 
which they [were] averse.’ Therefore, he suggested 
that Confederation be kept ‘out of sight’, the 
Franchise Act disallowed, and an effort made to get 
the lesser change (a single chamber) as the first 
step towards the greater (Crown rule). Rawson 
also suggested ways of inducing, bribing, and 
flattering those whose support would be needed.® 

The London officials consented to the new 
Tobago Franchise Act, unwelcome though it was. 
After all, as one of them minuted, it was vital not 
to arouse negative publicity, which would have 
repercussions in Barbados, ‘the conversion of 
which [to a Crown Colony] is matter of much 


more importance’.* 


At the same time, Kimberley’s successor, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, was willing to concede the retention 
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of the two-chamber legislature in Barbados, if the 
dominant class of that island would agree to join a 
Confederation in which, by virtue of its large 
population and greater wealth, Barbados would 
have a leading position. The fears of the smaller 
colonies about imperial treachery and Barbados 
domination were well founded! By the same 
token, the Barbados dominant class feared the loss 
of its autonomy, especially since the Barbados 
Exchequer was not bankrupt.*” 


By then a backwater of little imperial significance, 
Tobago was often called in the Colonial Office 
minutes, ‘a miserable little Colony’. When Kortright 
was transferred in 1872, the Colonial Office 
decided to reduce the Lieutenant Governor's 
salary from £1,300 to £1,100 per annum because, as 
Robert Herbert the Under-Secretary of State put 
it, £1,300 was ‘an unreasonable sum to ask the 
British taxpayer to give to the Governor of so very 
small a place’, while less money would secure an 
able man—especially one, like Herbert T. Ussher 
(then Administrator of the Gold Coast), needing a 
change from a worse climate!®* 


Conversion to a Single-Chamber 
Legislature, 1874 


Initially, Ussher recognized that only the biggest 
planters supported the move towards Crown 
Colony status, and he was chary of broaching the 
constitutional issue. 


I think the Single Chamber must be kept out of sight 
at present ... There is a strong feeling amongst the 
better Classes for it. —But a portion of the Lower 
House will feel that they will be extinguished at 
once.” 


However, by March 1873 Ussher confidentially 
analysed the working of the administration and 
urged ‘in the most impressive manner the 
necessity for a thorough and speedy change in the 
Constitution of Tobago.’ He wanted some of the 
principal officials removed, since they were 
indebted to locals because of their small salaries, 
often paid in arrears; and they were caught in 
the pervasive atmosphere of ‘corruption and 
lethargy’. He described the lack of control by the 
executive over the administration, and the lack of 
checks on public expenditure, resulting in a 
‘bankrupt’ Treasury. Ussher suggested a single 
chamber with 7 elected and 6 nominated members 
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and a President nominated by the Crown; and he 
hoped to accomplish this by dissolving the 
House, substituting ‘one or two better men’, and 
getting the Assembly to vote for his measure. 
He also proposed to abolish the Executive 
Committee gradually. Once the single chamber was 
constituted, ‘it would I think be easy by a judicious 
selection of time and opportunity hereafter to pass 
a measure Constituting Tobago a Crown Colony.’ 

The Colonial Office welcomed Ussher’s strategy 
and, in a carefully worded despatch, called on him 
to put to the legislature the state of affairs 
regarding the financial dangers, and to propose 
measures of retrenchment and reform. However, 
Kimberley refused to transfer inefficient officials, 
in the hope that the situation would so worsen as 
to require the imposition of a Crown Colony 
regime. He minuted: 


This nest of corruption and lethargy must I fear grow 
more & more foul, and where the colony cannot pay 
its way, which seems to be a proximate event we shall 
have sufficient ground to propose to Parliament a bill 
to sweep the whole of the present system away. 
Meantime in order to lay the ground for this action, 
we should first give the Tobago Legislature ample 
opportunity to reform itself.” 


As part of his strategy, Ussher cultivated John 
McCall, who had been a member of the Legislative 
Council since 1866, by appointing him to the 
Executive (Privy) Council on 10 March 1873. 

Keenly contested elections were held in October 
1873, with real property worth £5 rent per year as 
the minimum qualification for the franchise. The 
result was an Assembly more amenable to Ussher; 
6 of its 16 members were public officials. 

On 23 May 1874, early in the new session, 
through the influence of John McCall, the new 
House was persuaded to pass An Act to Amend 
and Simplify the Legislature of Tobago. The Act 
converted the legislature to a single chamber of 6 
nominated and 8 elected members; its life was to 
be 3 years, under the same franchise. The Executive 
Committee was to be reduced from 3 to 2, of 
whom 1 had to be elected; their salary was 
reduced from £100 to £50, the stipend being paid 
to secure the support of the elected member. The 
Act was welcomed in the Colonial Office as a step 
in the right direction.” 

The constitutional issue revealed, as Ussher had 
initially perceived, that the political interests of the 
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larger planters differed from those of the smaller 
coloured and black planters and lessees, and the 
middle strata of clerks, shopkeepers, master artisans, 
overseers, constables and teachers. Many of the 
latter, having only recently acquired the vote by the 
lowering of the franchise, saw the immediate 
contraction of their power under the new 
Constitution, which reduced the elected members 
from 16 to 8, so giving disproportionate weight to 
the more sparsely populated (the windward) of the 
seven parishes. 

On the Assembly floor, Robert Wright McEachnie, 
a coloured engineer, land surveyor and auctioneer, 
gave a spirited defence of the interests of the 
middle strata against those of McCall. The 
supporters of the Bill had justified it on the 
principle of giving greater weight to property than 
to numbers. McEachnie argued: 


Numbers in this sense means property also. Each one 
of the many Electors possesses real property, varying 
in amount, but no case less than, will rent for, £5 per 
annum. Property, in their case certainly widely 
distributed and not in the condition of monopoly. 
That is the difference. 


He examined both the number of voters and the 
value of the property in each parish, showing that 
on both counts the windward parishes were far 
outweighed by the others, and continued: 


.. where should St. John’s [a windward parish] be? 
Where should St. David’s [a leeward parish]? 
Certainly not on the same footing, each of them 
returning one member! Is this just, Sir? Is this 
impartial? Is this Legislation? ... we have among us a 
law-abiding people, in the middle class which has 
sprung up, and is springing up ... For over 100 years 
we had a constitution which was, to them, a dead- 
letter. It is but fourteen years now, since we brought 
down the franchise to £10, just within their reach. We 
have since seen the need of further reducing it to £5. 
Has [sic] any evil results followed these concessions? 
... the people are being educated to a just appreciation 
of their rights. 


McEachnie also argued that, since most of the 
indirect taxes were paid by ‘the people’, 
‘especially when we take into consideration the 
numerous exemptions in favor of Plantations’, 
‘representation should keep pace with taxation.’ 

Robert Crooks, the Speaker, resigned his office, 
stating that under the new Constitution, ‘I should 
be deprived of all my political rights.’ McEachnie, 
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Solomon Baber Isaacs, merchant, and John Kitson, 
planter, all voted for an adjournment of six 
months. The other Assemblymen, because of their 
allegiance to McCall or to Ussher, voted for the 
measure. C. L. Abbott was the Bill’s mover, and 
Dr. J. Goodridge Anderson, the seconder.” 


Table 8.7 gives the electorate and the voters for 
1837 to 1876. 


TABLE 8.7 The Tobago Electorate, 1837-1876 


Year Qualified Actual 
Voters voters 
1837 129 101 
1847 153 110 
1855 122 93 
1857 102 66 
1862 216 89 
1873 215 166 
1876 301 144 


Sources: CO 285/80: no. 20, Walker to Newcastle, 30 June 1862, 


encl Drysdale’s 1861 Blue Book Report, for 1837-1857; CO 290 
series: Blue Books for 1862-1876. 


In a memorial 190 persons from among the 
smaller planters and merchants, the middle strata, 
and the labouring class objected to the Act. Only 
50 of them were voters, which indicates the great 
interest in the franchise held by those who did not 
meet the property qualifications. They objected to 
the reduction of candidates, for fear that ‘the 
dominant party will be more free to unite, and in 
almost every case secure the Single Seat.’ They 
also protested against the downgrading of 
Plymouth, traditionally a base for two coloured 
representatives, which was to have none. The 
thrust of their protest was that parishes with more 
taxpayers should have more representatives, and 
that the new legislature would erode their political 
gains. Referring to the 1794 Constitution under which 
only wealthy whites could vote, and rehearsing 
the comments of Graeme, Keens and Drysdale on 
the traditionally narrow franchise, they argued: 


... the change brought about by the accumulation of 
property in the hands of the people since, [is] made of 
no account—1874, is in the eyes of its [the Bill’s] 
promoters as 1794. 


The signatories included Robert McEachnie, 
Gordon T. Macdougall I (planter and attorney), 
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and S. B. Isaacs (merchant), Assemblymen. Among 
those signing were also Thomas Blakely sen., 
Craig Castella, George Agard and Henry Panting 
from the planters and merchants, E. M. Sprott and 
Phillip Pilgrim from the shopkeepers, and sundry 
lessees of estates, clerks and artisans. Clearly, the 
smaller planters and merchants, the middle strata 
and the labouring class were most disadvantaged 
by a single-chamber legislature. 


Ussher protested that John McCall, ‘the mover 
and promoter’ of the Bill (who was not a member 
of the Assembly), had been supported by the 
Government, the majority of voters and the 
respectable classes, and had ‘really divested 
himself of the greater part of his power; and 
distributed it between the Government and the 
Electors.’ In fact, in 1869 Lieutenant Governor 
Kortright had seen McCall as aiming at an 
‘Autocracy’; and McCall had calculated that his 
power would have been undiminished by the 
move towards Crown Colony.™ He was therefore 
willing to sacrifice the interests of the smaller 
planters and merchants, and of the middle strata 
and labouring class, wanting greater access to 
power, for a closer personal and corporate alliance 
with the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office allowed the Act to Amend 
and Simplify the Legislature of Tobago. It was, in 
Carnarvon’s words, ‘only an instalment’, to be 
followed by the most desired change—a 
legislature that the Crown controlled.” 


The Belmanna Riots and Crown Colony 
Status, 1876 


The Belmanna riots, starting on 1 May 1876, finally 
provided the opportunity awaited by the Colonial 
Office. The riots displayed both the strength of 
class antagonisms and the vulnerability of the 
dominant class, who discovered, in the words of 
the Privy Council, that they had been living on ‘a 
half extinct volcano’ which ‘only slumbered to 
awake to meditated destruction.’ S. J. Fraser, a 
magistrate, called it ‘A thorough insurrection’.”° 

In the riots the crowd, armed with cutlasses, 
sticks, stones and other missiles, disarmed and 
beat the police, and released workers taken as 
prisoners. They brutally killed Corporal James 
Henry Belmanna, and wrecked the Roxborough 
Court House. They burned the cane fields and the 
megass house on Roxborough Estate, and 


uprisings also occurred on Richmond and 
Goldsborough estates. The rebellion was clearly 
preconcerted, and many officials believed that it 
was intended to be island-wide. Moreover, 
without telegraph communication, Lieutenant 
Governor Harley had to send by boat to Grenada 
to ask for a telegram to Barbados requesting 
troops. The riots also revealed serious limits to the 
personal influence of John McCall who, in 
Harley’s words, 


thought he could depend upon the people upon his 
own Estate, as well as by his influence assist in 
keeping quiet those inclined to be riotous. Your Excellency 
will perceive how mistaken he must have been.” 


Seventy people were arrested and sixteen were 
convicted for Corporal James Belmanna’s murder. 
Of these, six—Henry alias Bird Tom, John Simmons, 
William Taylor, James Harding, James Yearwood 
and Benjamin McLeod—were imprisoned for life, 
while ten—Richard Wrench, Charles McPherson 
alias Bingo, Tobias Grant, Benjamin James, Joseph 
Topping, Letchman Gray, Joseph Scott, James 
Glasgow, Martha Jane Braithwate and Robertson 
Jonas—were sentenced to 20 years’ penal servitude. 
Thirty persons were convicted for rioting at 
Roxborough, Goldsborough and Richmond. They 
included two women: Jane Francis and Louisa 
Matilda Chase.” 


The class character of the uprising was clear. 
Indeed, in the language of the protesters, it was a 
declaration of ‘war’, and the events were called the 
‘Belmanna war’ throughout Tobago.” Meeting on 9 
May 1876 with Harley and other officials, the 
windward planters expressed their alarm at the 
situation. Among them, Brutus Murray, owner of 
Pembroke and Cardiff estates, testified that he 


had been obliged to keep to his house for a week 
being afraid to venture out owing to the threats which 
had been made. 


Murray was quoted as saying that ‘even children of 
12 to 14 years of age use threatening language.” 

Recognizing the causes of the rebellion to be low 
wages, poor and costly medical attention, over- 
charges and indebtedness to the estate shops run 
by the managers and owners, and the desire for 
land, Harley hoped for ‘a more active sympathy 
between Capital and labour.” 

After the riots, on 23 May 1876, James Kirk jun., 
a white planter from the Windward District, called 
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on the Assembly to resolve to ask Her Majesty to 
‘devise such a form of Government for this Colony 
as in Your Majesty’s wisdom may seem most 
conducive to its welfare.’ According to the Attorney 
General, the large landowners ‘strenuously 
supported” the Bill, recognizing their utter in- 
security in a crisis; they also hoped for British 
support for a central factory. Dr. Richard B. 
Anderson who, with his brother, had been chased 
from the Windward District during the riots, 
regarded change as necessary, since legislation had 
been ‘weak’, and administration ‘timid’. Anderson 
was anxious to see the powers of government ‘so 
increased that the law might once more be held in 
some degree of awe.’ 


Robert McEachnie predicted bitter regret, 
arguing that the House could vote funds for its 
better protection, rather than ‘barter away their 
very identity’ for a central factory, because they 
were giving up the right of saying to heavy 
taxation yea or nay. Thomas Miller Sealy, a white 
Barbadian planter, implored the House not to act 
rashly, since the real meaning of Crown Colony 
was heavy taxation without representation; 
Tobago was only ‘a grain of sand’ and the UK 
would not have its interests at heart, nor those of 
the BWI. 


Despite the dissenting voices, now including 
Gordon T. Macdougall I, a coloured planter, who 
wanted a postponement for six months, the 
motion was moved by C. L. Abbott, seconded by 
William McCall, and passed on 27 May 1876.'™ 
The professionals (Abbott and Drs. Buhdt and 
Anderson), the officials (H. Byng), the McCall 
brothers (John, James and William), and the 
windward planters (James Kirk jun. and Robert 
Pile) voted for the measure, with dissenting votes 
from McEachnie, Macdougall and Sealy. 


The Tobago Constitution Act, 1876, abolished all 
the functions and privileges of the House of 
Assembly ‘absolutely’. The Act declared it 


lawful for Her Majesty the Queen in Council to create 
and constitute a Legislature for this Government in 
such form and with such powers as to Her Majesty in 
Council may best seem fitting and from time to time 
to alter or amend such Legislature or any of the forms 
or powers thereof.’ ; 


Thus, the Colonial Office gained all its objectives 
at no cost to the Crown. The Constitution given to 
Tobago, Grenada and St. Vincent in 1876 provided 
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for a wholly nominated Legislative Council, with 
three nominated unofficials besides the Lieutenant 
Governor and three officials sitting ex officio. Three 
members and the Lieutenant Governor constituted 
a quorum. Only the Lieutenant Governor could 
initiate money votes and only he could allow a 
member, who had to apply in writing, to propose 
any law, resolution or vote affecting the revenue. 

For the smaller planters and merchants, the 
middle strata and the labouring class, anxious to 
have a greater stake in the running of the island, 
the change of Constitution was a serious betrayal 
of their political interests. But at the Colonial 
Office, Lord Carnarvon minuted: ‘This is very 
satisfactory.” 

The biggest planters surrendered their powers in 
the hope that there would be better military 
protection against the black labouring class, and 
investment in the central factory which neither 
Gillespie nor they could finance. But these were not 
the objectives of the Colonial Office, and neither hope 
was fulfilled. By 1877 when the new Constitution 
came into effect, Tobago was already engulfed in 
fiscal and economic crisis, as the forces of economic 
and political collapse relentlessly ran their course. 


3. CLASS RULE AND PUBLIC POLICY, 
1838-1876 


As a rule, the public business in Tobago was 
conducted capriciously. The Supply Act was 
usually passed at the end of the year for the year 
(or years) preceding. The revenue was usually 
partly of fixed revenues for the current year and 
funds raised to meet the expenses of the previous 
one; expenditure was of fixed liabilities of the 
current year and contingent expenses of the 
previous one. Shortland complained: ‘In reality the 
Revenue is first spent and afterwards appropriated’. 
Further, authorized appropriations often exceeded 
the actual revenue.'” In this way, accounting was 
always difficult, and there was usually a deficit. 


Public Works and Institutions 


There was little concern for public institutions and 
works. The Assembly refused to establish an 
almshouse until one was started by Lieutenant 
Governor Major Laurence Graeme and Mrs 
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Graeme in 1848 after the 1847 hurricane; it was 
supported by private donations, but remained 
starved of public funds. By 1861 it was closed.1%8 
There was no hospital or public dispensary until 
1876, and initially the sexes were not separated at 
the new hospital. In 1883 the Royal Commission 
described it as the worst they had visited in the 
West Indies. There was no asylum; the mentally ill 
were sent to the Grenada asylum or to the local jail. 


Although Drysdale had argued for the 
introduction of District Medical Officers (DMOs) 
paid by the state because of the high infant 
mortality, it was only the riots of 1876, in which 
high medical fees charged by the Anderson 
brothers were a complaint, that finally caused the 
enabling Act to be passed. However, the executive 
wanted free service for labourers’ children under 
10 and labourers over 60. A ‘coalition’ of the 
planters and doctors in the House insisted that a 
free service should be only for destitutes and their 
children since, in their view, the labourers were 
able to pay for themselves and their children.” 


The administration of justice, for the most part in 
the hands of planters who served as Justices of the 
Peace and local magistrates, was also wanting. 
Before 1854, outside of Scarborough, courts were 
held in managers’ halls, a practice that inspired no 
public confidence in the impartiality of justice. 
Record-keeping was poor, and even the 
arrangements for compiling and preserving the 
laws were starved of funds. 

The roads were repaired by a_ particularly 
wasteful system, whereby unpaid waywardens 
(usually planters, attorneys or managers) supervised 
compulsory male labour, or the labour of ageing 
or female substitutes, and spent large sums of 
public funds without accountability. The result 
was the annual need to repair the roads, which 
remained in a deplorable condition. There were 
almost no bridges. Jetties, public buildings and, 
indeed, all public works were poorly funded. 
Ussher complained in 1874 on the management of 
the roads that ‘much of this money is wasted and 
improperly or negligently applied.’”° 

Recommendations on all these issues were urged 
upon the Assembly by the executive at the start 
of each legislative session; but little was done, 
and Tobago’s legislation and administration 
remained in a state of permanent derangement. 
The pattern of expenditure is shown in Tables 8.8 
and 8.9. 


For most of the nineteenth century, there was no 
inland mail. Edward Laborde, Administrator, 
initiated it in 1881, using policemen to deliver the 
mail, but before the end of the year, he was 
obliged to close the service to cut costs. 


Perhaps the most remarkable case of mal- 
administration was the Scarborough jail. In 1844 
the prison was deemed unfit for Europeans, 
though not for people of African descent.’ It was 
situated at what is today the corner of Castries and. 
Carrington streets, near to Cook’s River, which 
was an unhealthy site. 

In 1848 and 1849 the condition of the jail was 
considered deplorable, unwholesome and insecure. 
There was no separation of debtors from felons, 
or males from females; the public had access to 
the prisoners, who could chat with, and receive 
tobacco from, people in the road and in houses 
overlooking the jail.” Nothing was done by the 
House of Assembly, in spite of a Hurricane Loan 
to the colony from the UK in 1847 for the repair 
of public buildings.'"* In 1851 the Government 
spent only £2 1s on jail repairs. In 1852 Dowland 
reported that the jail was in danger of collapsing, 
the walls and window frames unsound, the gate 
‘tottering on its corroded hinges ... a fair 
specimen of the influence of time on all within 
the walls.’ Still, nothing was done by the 
Assembly. 


The Assembly promised action only when the 
Secretary of State instructed the Governor to 
convey the threat that the jail would be closed if 
not repaired; but no funds were identified in the 
1852 Supply Act for the purpose.’ The House 
appropriated £2,150 for repairs of all public 
buildings in 1852, and agreed to a tender for the 
jail of £2,240, which exceeded the entire vote. 
There was also some contention as to whether the 
right to contract could be exercised by the 
Assembly, but the Solicitor General counselled 
that so many precedents had abounded since 1817 
that it would be unwise to challenge it.'° 


Escapes from the jail were frequent. Finally, 
Henry Yeates, Administrator, reported that on 
19 June 1853 a ‘serious riot’ had broken out there. 
The prisoners took possession of the premises, 
‘armed themselves with Stones, Implements &c 
and assailed the Officers’, who fled for their lives. 
Several of the prisoners had cutlasses. Detachments 
from the regiments at the garrison, assisted by 
women from the town, put down the riot.” 
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Although the contract for the repairs had been 
signed, it was wiser to relocate the jail, since the 
site was unhealthy and was overlooked by other 
buildings, all of which had been officially noted 
many times. Dowland, ‘aghast’ at the situation, 
advised the removal of the prison to the garrison 
hospital at the Fort, a healthier and more secure 
site, less costly to make ready. The local Privy 
Council, wishing to save face because of its ill- 
considered decision to repair and not remove the 
jail, hesitated. In March 1854 the Colonial Office, 
on Henry Taylor’s advice, instructed that the jail 
be moved at once to the government buildings at 
the garrison that had been vacated in January 
1854, and threatened again to close the prison if 
reforms were not made within one year.'® The 
Act to effect the transfer was not passed until 
March 1856, and the prison was finally moved in 
October 1858. 


Although the conditions had improved, there 
was no separation of the sexes in the prison. A 
proposal for effecting this was made in 1868; the 
legislature rejected it, because it would cost 
between £350 and £428. Martha Jane Braithwaite 
(also known as ‘Ti Piggy’), one of the convicts for 
the murder of Belmanna, gave birth in August 
1879 to a child fathered by one of the keepers of 
the prison, Joseph Spears. She was followed in 
1880 by Susanna ‘Ratty’ Lyne, whose child had 
been fathered by a prisoner, Archy Richard. 
Another prisoner, Jane ‘Correct’ Thomas, had also 
conceived in prison in 1878, though the birth 
occurred while she was out on ticket of leave. 


The prison became the butt of the island, an 
embarrassment to its officials, and a source of 
amusement in the neighbouring islands. The 
Barbados Globe commented: 


The aphorism that ‘stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage’, has found one illustration in the 
case of ... a prisoner ‘languishing’ in the jail of 
Scarborough ... 


Wingfield at the Colonial Office minuted that such 
occurrences were ‘unprecedented in modern 
Colonial times.” 

Finally, complete separation of the sexes took 
place in 1880, after a sharp reprimand from the 
Secretary of State. Spears and the jailors, Mr and 
Mrs Isaac Hope, were all dismissed. The condition 
of the prison attested to the feebleness of the 
Tobago administration.” 
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TABLE 8.8 Tobago Government Expenditure, 1845-1880 (Selected Years, £) 


Civil Service 
Churches 
Judiciary 
Police and jail 
Militia 
Education 
Hospitals and 
health 
Paupers 
Public works 
Coroners 
Roads 
Printing 
Immigration 
Hurricane loan 
Land tax 
Tariff officers 
Other 


Arrears of 
expenditure 


Total (£) 


1845 
Public 
spending 


1,546 
1,133 
700 
794 
68 


6,581 


1850 
Public 
spending 


2,052 
1,060 
988 
1,257 
82 


8,820 


Sources: CO 290 series: Blue Books for given years 


Note: Figures are rounded to the nearest £. Because of rounding errors, there are small differences between the sum of the subtotals and the official totals given in 
the last row of the table. 


1855 1860 
Public Public 
spending spending 
2,042 2,038 
922 1,023 
650 800 
2,287 1,809 
25 — 
84 360 
20 227 
86 337 
169 103 
349 856 
26 150 
622 117 
244 — 
222 1,190 
834 18 
8,581 9,028 


1865 
Public 


spending 


2,170 

960 
1,430 
1,595 


300 


1,495 
10,061 


1870 


Public 
spending 


2,185 
1,060 
1,475 
1,902 


300 


1875 
Public 


spending 


1,771 
1,060 
1,330 
2,059 


1,859 
11,204 


1880 
Public 
spending 


1,325 


3,244 
13,514 


TABLE 8.9 Tobago Government Expenditure, Item by Percentage of the Total, 1845-1880 (Selected Years) 


1845 1850 1855 1860 1865 1870 1875 1880 
% of % of % of % of % of % of % of % of 
public public public public public public public public 
spending spending spending spending spending spending spending spending 
Civil Service 23.5 23:3 23.8 22.6 21.6 17.1 15.8 9.3 
Churches 17.2 12.0 10.7 11.3 9.5 8.3 95 Tye. 
Judiciary 10.6 11.2 7.6 8.9 14.2 11.6 11.9 19:2 
Police and jail 12.1 14.3 26.7 20.0 15.9 14.9 18.4 14.2 
Militia 1.0 0.9 0.3 = = — — 0.8 
Education _ _ 1.0 4.0 3.0 2.4 27 3:3 
Hospitals and 
health _— — — — — — 27 74 
Paupers 0.7 0.9 0.2 2:9 2.6 3.6 3.3 = 
Public works 4.6 6.3 1.0 37 2.0 25 3.0 8.6 
Coroners 1.0 1.6 2.0 1.1 1.8 1.39 1.9 = 
Roads 9.3 9.4 4.1 9.5 6.6 7.8 6.8 — 
Printing _ — 0.3 1.7 2.8 2.1 1.8 1.6 
Immigration 6.2 — — — — 7.0 _ — 
Hurricane loan — — 7.2 13 — 5.4 _ 0.5 
Land tax _ — 2.8 — = = — — 
Tariff officers —= 5.0 = = — _ _— _— 
Other 13.7 15.2 2.6 13.2 5.1 6.7 5.6 9.8 
Arrears of 
expenditure — — O17 0.2 14.9 8.5 16.6 24.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Calculated from CO 290 series: Blue Books for given years; based on Table 8.8. 
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Apart from the franchise (discussed in Section 2), 
and land (Chapters 4 and 5), education, water 
supplies, taxation, immigration and the proposed 
central factory were the most important areas of 
public policy. These are now briefly discussed. 


Education 


The churches ran the schools. Throughout the 
century, all observers regarded the Moravian 
schools as the best. When the British Government's 
Negro Education Grant ceased in 1846, the schools 
depended on government grants and the fees paid 
by parents for a large part of the teachers’ salaries; 
and the state aid was fitfully paid, because of the 
constant lateness of the Supply Acts. The situation 
worsened as the century wore on. When the parent 
bodies of the Moravian and Methodist missions 
withdrew aid to their churches and schools in 1866 
and 1873, respectively, the churches were increasingly 
thrown on local resources; increasingly therefore, 
as the economic and political crisis deepened, the 
schools received only minimal funding. Government 
aid was totally removed in 1886. 


In December 1849 Rev. H. Melville, the newly 
arrived Anglican Curate for St. Andrew and 
St. George, reported on the ‘miserable condition’ 
of the schools under his charge: 


By miserable condition I mean, first, that weak and 
palsied instruction which is given on the one hand, 
and Secondly that mere handful of boys and girls who 
undergo the operation of being ‘crammed’ with it, on 
the other. 


The masters were ‘notoriously inefficient from 
want of knowledge’, since they were paid only ‘a 
wretched pittance’ irregularly, and often after a 
delay of twelve months or more; therefore most 
teachers had ‘compulsory employment in some 
trade’ in order to survive. Attendance was poor. 
His colleagues’ reports for the other parishes were 
similar, except that in the Windward District 
teachers could not be obtained to staff two schools 
because of the small stipend.’ 


In May 1859 Rev. William Burgess was 
appointed Inspector of Schools, and he assisted 
with putting the schools on a new footing. His first 
report stated, ‘with few exceptions, our schools are 
only of a third rate character.’ By then there were 
17 schools, 16 co-educational and 1 for boys; 8 
were run by the Church of England, 4 by the 
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Moravians and 5 by the Wesleyans. In regular 
attendance were 928 boys and 617 girls. Burgess 
estimated that 2,700 students were enrolled at 
school, which meant that nearly 800 children were 
not being educated. The ‘chief cause’ of the low 
standards, apart from the incapacity of some of 
the teachers, was as follows: 


The Moravian Schools are supplied with every article 
requisite for the working of them. The whole of the 
Wesleyan and 5 of the Church of England are destitute 
of almost every requisite necessary to conduct them.!” 


The Moravians also required advance payment of 
the quarterly fees. 


The next comprehensive report on the schools 
was that of George Elliot in October 1872. Of 11 
teachers in the Anglican schools, 5 had been 
trained in Antigua and 1, without receiving a 
certificate, in Barbados. The Wesleyans had 7 
teachers, of whom only 2 were trained; and the 
Moravians had 6, 4 of them trained. Those 
receiving training had studied in Antigua. Of 
2,068 students enrolled, only 1,110 attended 
regularly. Elliot commented on the practice of 
keeping children at home on Fridays (to help with 
reaping crops for the Saturday market) and on 
Mondays (washing day). He also noted the high 
incidence of yaws in the northern and windward 
villages, which was a ‘serious obstacle’ to school 
attendance. Since the government grant was only 
£100 per denomination, the teachers were poorly 
paid. 

In 1875 Rev. Charles Buzza, head of the Wesleyan 
mission, explained that the ‘incompetency of some 
of the Teachers’ in the Wesleyan schools arose 
from ‘our inability to offer Salaries which would 
secure abler men.” The need for more state aid to 
education was exceedingly clear. 


After 1872 there was no inspectorate of schools 
until S. J. Fraser was appointed in 1876. By then, of 
24 schools, 20 were government-aided: 8 were 
Anglican, 5 Moravian, and 7 Wesleyan. There were 
1,895 students on roll with an average attendance 
of 1,070. Even so, only 796 had fulfilled the 
criterion of having attended 30 days in the 12 
school weeks of the quarter preceding the 
examination, and only 699 students were 
examined. The children seldom arrived before 
10 a.m. As usual the Moravian schools were the 
best equipped, followed by those of the 
Wesleyans.'™ 


— 


According to Fraser’s report for 1882, the only 
first-class school was Scarborough Wesleyan, 
whose Head Teacher was Mitchell J. Prince. 
During 1882 Fraser had examined nine students in 
the hope that they could be employed as pupil 
teachers. Of these, six passed: Samuel E. Morris, 
William C. John, Archie C. John and William 
Sampson (Moriah); John Davis (St. Mary’s EC); 
and Henrietta Edwards (Mt. St. George). Samuel 
Morris was said to have ‘stood prominently in 
advance of the others, exhibiting in his answers 
much intelligence.” Morris and William C. John, 
later ministers and educators of the Moravian 
Church, were employed from 1883 as the first 
pupil teachers, and from 1884 Henrietta 
Edwards and John Davis were also employed.'” 
However, although their salary was only seven 
shillings per month, by 1891 the employment of 
pupil teachers ceased for want of funds. 


The Inspector of Schools in 1892 gives some idea 
of the conditions under which the teachers 
laboured in the nineteenth century. 


At one of the best schools, in which 101 scholars had 
been assembled for examination, I, as usual, directed 
the teacher to proceed in the ordinary daily work of 
the school. The classes were accordingly arranged in 
the desks or on the floor ... and the general work of 
the school was commenced. Being almost 
singlehanded in the work, the teacher was compelled 
to move continuously from class to class, delivering a 
dictation exercise to one class, whilst setting Arithmetic 
on the Black Board to a second, and hearing the 
reading of a third, —in other words, performing duties 
which would require the assistance of three qualified 
Pupil-teachers. And I may add, that this case is by no 
means an isolated one. The deficiency referred to 
exists generally in the schools.’ 


The record on the schools is one of insufficient 
government grants, resulting in minimal facilities, 
low teachers’ salaries (at times equal to a 
labourer’s wage) too often paid in arrears, and 
shortage of staff. Fraser commented in 1883: 


... education here presents the aspect of an army ever 
swelling in numbers and advancing on us with 
resistless march, while, as yet, we have been coping 
only with its van.12” 


Although a secondary school had been needed 
since the 1840s, the one that was started in 1870 
existed, according to Kortright, ‘with difficulty’ for 
a year and failed ‘for want of support’. There was 
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no other until 1888, and it, too, survived only 
briefly.'”8 


Water Supply for Scarborough 


Wells, springs, rivers and rainwater collected in 
cisterns, barrels and other vessels were the sources 
of water throughout the island. Much of the 
Middle District and all of the Leeward were 
severely affected by drought in the dry season, 
and dysentery was prevalent. For the town of 
Scarborough, there was also the constant fear of 
devastating fires since, despite legislation 
prescribing that buildings should be of brick, most 
were wooden throughout the nineteenth century. 


In 1845, because of recent fires in Bridgetown, 
Barbados, an Act was passed to construct tanks in 
the Market Square in the upper town, and a rate 
was levied on the owners of buildings in support 
of the proposal. Excavation work began, but 
complaints about the tax abounded. In 1847 a Bill 
to repeal the Act was passed by the Assembly but 
rejected by the Legislative Council. Graeme 
proposed that Scarborough and its suburbs be 
incorporated into a municipality with authority to 
implement desired reforms, maintain roads, 
remove nuisances, and enforce sanitary regulations. 

By 1852, after annual attempts to repeal the Act, 
there was considerable controversy on the matter. 
The ratepayers protested because they alone 
would contribute to the benefit of all users of the 
town; and also because, without engines and a fire 
brigade for which no provision had been made, 
the water would not help those beyond the 
immediate vicinity of the tanks. Further, the water 
was reserved only for cases of fire. The ratepayers 
therefore recommended that the fund accumulated 
should be used to fill up the excavation, which 
had been lying open for four years producing 
noxious smells, and the balance added to the 
general revenue. In 1852 the 1845 Act was 
repealed because of public pressure.'” 


The need for an urban water supply was well 
recognized, especially as this service had been 
provided in Grenada, St. Lucia and Barbados. A 
few springs in the upper town and the King’s Well 
at Cook’s River, the latter open at times only a few 
hours per day, were the only sources of supply. By 
the 1880s, water for Scarborough was a major public 
issue, made more pressing by a serious fire that 
broke out on Main Street on 29 November 1882. 
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According to The News, women from the labouring 
class, ‘““the rabbles” as they were termed’, formed 
themselves into a bucket brigade and were 
instrumental in extinguishing it, for which they 
were specially thanked by the Legislative 


Council.“ By the 1880s, the revenue could not 
finance a proposed water scheme from Greenhil] 
to Scarborough. Water supplies and municipal 
government for Scarborough were to remain on 
the public agenda for decades to come. 


Taxation Policy TABLE 8.10 Tobago, Sources of Government Revenue, 
1830-1850 (Selected Years, £) 


During the era of enslavement, a large part of 
the revenue had been raised directly; but after Year 
1838 most of the BWI colonies reduced the 
share of the revenue from direct taxes, and 
raised the contribution of duties on imports, 1830 
exports and tonnage. Within the Windward 1835 


Islands, until 1850 Tobago was exceptional in re 
reducing the customs and increasing the 1850 


direct taxes (Table 8.10). Colebrooke observed 


Customs duties Direct Total 
taxes 
Imports Exports Tonnage 


1,073 No information on record 
910 — 754 174 1,838 
— 2,413 795 2,805 6,013 
2,920 1,285 562 1,733 6,500 
1,001 — 453 7,362 8,816 


ee eee ee 
that the direct taxes had, ‘for the most part Source: PP. 1851, Vol. XXXIV, Colebrooke to Grey, 27 Aug. 1851, 57. 


been levied on the productive industry of the 
labouring classes.”*' In 1850 President Yeates 
remarked on the high tax burdens for labourers, in 
contrast to those for planters: 


Many of the assessed taxes are unequal, and press 
more heavily on the labouring class than is perhaps 
advisable. A labourer’s dog is taxed only 1s less than 
his employer’s hogshead of sugar, and more than the 
tax on a puncheon of rum; his cottage is assessed 5 per 
cent. on its presumed rental value, while plantation 
buildings and dwelling houses are untaxed altogether; 
if he presume to own, or even to use, a gun, he is 
charged 1I.; his employer, who keeps a gun for sport 
only is charged no greater sum. Even fishing boats 
pay a heavy tax ...1 


Administrators throughout the ensuing years 
opposed. what Colebrooke called ‘the impolicy of 
fettering in this way the productive resources of 
the island, and the growing intercourse with 
neighbouring colonies.’”°° However, the Colonial 
Office, particularly in the tenure of Earl Grey 
(1846-1852), regarded high direct taxes as a 
stimulant to ‘industry’ (meaning wage labour for 
the estates), and preferable to indirect ones. Grey 
saw it as: 


just & expedient that a larger proportion of the 
public burthens should be thrown upon _ the 
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Labouring Classes than ... in societies differently 
circumstanced.' 


Table 8.10 shows the pattern of taxation for 
selected years until 1850. 

In the recurrent constitutional and_ political 
deadlock between the Assembly and_ the 
executive, even taxes of which the Colonial Office 
disapproved were sanctioned, so as not to delay or 
jeopardize the already late Supply Act. 

Over the years, however, although the policy of 
high direct taxes continued, a larger share of the 
revenue was contributed by customs and other 
dues, especially after 1865, when a 40.0 per cent ad 
valorem duty (a duty charged according to the 
value of the goods) was imposed on imports. 

Declining imports, exports and trade in the 1880s 
therefore posed a grave danger to the viability of 
the Government of Tobago, since its major 
revenue base—its customs and related dues— 
was eroded. In 1886 the amount of revenue 
contributed by customs duties was only 49.6 per 
cent of the sum collected in 1875, and customs 
duties accounted for just 45.2 per cent of the 
revenue, down from 69.4 per cent in 1875. (See 
Table 8.11). 
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TABLE 8.11 Tobago Government Revenue, 1855-1886 (Selected Years, £) 


1855 1860 
Revenue % Revenue 

Customs 

Import duties 3,609 4,485 
Tonnage dues 312 333 
Lighthouse dues 58 80 
Wharfage dues etc = — 
Subtotal 3,979 45.8 4,898 
Excise 

Export duty ~ = 
Rum duties 263 — 
Stamps — — 
Subtotal 263 3.0 — 
Licences 

Liquor 90 227 
Stills _— — 
Animals 606 616 
Guns 99 57 
Boats 107 51 
Hucksters 30 10 
Other 25 _ 
Subtotal 957 11.0 961 
Taxes 

Land and buildings 2,545 1,367 
Road tax _ =r 
Incomes 724 — 
Subtotal 3,269 37.6 1,367 
Other 

Incidental etc 213 533 
In aid of revenue — — 
Subtotal 213 25 533 
Total (£) 8,681 99.9 7,759 


a 


The Mason Hall Dog Tax Riot, 1867 


The undercurrent of discontent about the high 
direct taxes exploded in 1867 in a riot at Mason 
Hall, a populous village four miles north of 
Scarborough, when an attempt was made to 
enforce what James Walker, the Governor, called 
‘some obnoxious penalties under the Dog tax Act.’ 
The Act required that 6s be paid by May each 
year for each dog, and 20s plus costs imposed on 
those convicted of having a dog, regardless of size 
or age, without licence, within 60 days after the 
time fixed by the Act. To make matters worse, 
costs plus half of the penalty were paid to the 
informants, who were usually police constables. 


1865 1870 
% Revenue % Revenue % 
5,194 6,676 
268 576 
62 160 
— 165 
63.1 5,524 63.1 7,577 62.2 
— 1,061 
— 20 
— _ — 1,081 8.9 
164 272. 
— 405 
641 505 
65 45 
44 52 
2 2: 
4 a, 
12.4 920 10.5 1,282 10.5 
2,026 1,849 
90 71 
17.6 2,116 24.1 1,921 15.8 
203 316 
6.9 203 2.3 316 2.6 
100.0 8,759 100.0 12,178 100.0 


Several villagers, having been convicted under 
the Dog Tax Act, refused to pay the tax, and on 8 
August 1867 they petitioned Kortright, the Lieutenant 
Governor. 


Kortright replied that he contemplated greater 
changes than those requested, and warned that if 
there was ‘a repetition of the disgraceful conduct’ 
they had displayed at the Court House, nothing 
would be done. 


Active resistance followed. On 12 September, 
attempts to serve warrants in Mason Hall were 
resisted by some 100 persons, after a shell was 
blown by villagers to summon them from their 
gardens. 
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TABLE 8.11 concluded Tobago Government Revenue, 1855-1886 (Selected Years, £) 


1875 1880 

Revenue % Revenue 
Customs 
Import duties 6,927 6,108 
Tonnage dues 756 511 
Lighthouse dues 193 156 
Wharfage dues etc 174 281 
Subtotal 8,050 69.4 7,056 
Excise 
Export duty _ — 
Rum duties — 1,388 
Stamps = 354 
Subtotal — — 1,742 
Licences 
Liquor 186 216 
Stills 433 107 
Animals 563 1,164 
Guns 24 51 
Boats 50 42 
Other — — 
Subtotal 1,256 10.8 1,580 
Taxes 
Land and 
buildings AAA 2,731 
Road tax 79 170 
Subtotal 1,796 15.5 2,901 
Other 
Incidental 492 41 
In aid of revenue — 684 
Subtotal 492 4.2 725 
Total (£) 11,594 99.9 14,003 


Sources: CO 290 series, Blue Books for given years. 


1884 1886 
% Revenue % Revenue % 
4,700 3,563 
481 175 
137 106 
198 146 
50.4 5,516 48.5 3,990 45.2 
1,182 1,014 
224. 266 
12.4 1,406 12.3 1,280 14.5 
231 160 
77 18 
893 689 
31 26 
43 46 
11.3 1,275 11.2 939 10.7 
2,079 1,900 
235 62 
20.7 2,314 20.3 1,962 22.3 
88 307 
770 334 
5.2 858 75 641 7.3 
100.0 11,371 100.0 8,814 100.0 


Note: Figures are rounded to the nearest pound sterling. Because of rounding errors, there are small differences between the sum of the 


subtotals and the official totals given in the last row. 


Finally, on 16 September, such a concerted 
opposition was offered to the police by villagers 
armed with bludgeons, cutlasses, sticks and stones, 
that the officers, beaten and shaken, were forced to 
retreat to town. Inspector Robert Crooks reported: 


I was ... told to inform the Governor that they would 
not pay Dog License, fine or costs[,] that they would 
not go to Gaol—that they would not pay any Taxes at 
all—that he might bring Soldiers and kill them all and 
if he came there they would give him some [blows] too. 


A petition from Mason Hall from eight residents 
who had not participated in the riot later asked for 
relief from the taxes, and apologized for the insult 
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to Crooks. They explained that the people were 
opposed to Police Constable Logan who had sent 
to Trinidad ‘to obtain a man possessing obeahism’; 
and that both parties had threatened the villagers.’® 


Though sending for troops, the executive was 
conciliatory, since there were only twenty-four 
policemen in Tobago. The riot embarrassed the 
Government, and displayed the weakness of the 
executive vis-a-vis the Assembly. The executive 
had regarded the dog licence as excessive, but had 
nonetheless sanctioned it. In 1868 dogs under six 
months old were exempted, and the tax was 
reduced to 4s, with the penalty not exceeding 8s 
plus costs, subject to the Court’s discretion. In 1878 


the tax was reduced to 2s 6d, because it had been 
ignored by both taxpayers and collectors. 


Immigration 


The consistent strategy of the planters was to find 
ways to tax the labourers in aid of immigration. 
As Chapter 4 states, the Land Tax Act of 1852 was 
imposed with a view to using half the revenue so 
raised for immigration. In 1859 the export duty on 
sugar and its by-products in the Drysdale 
administration was designed to tax the metayers 
with similar intent (Chapter 6). In 1870 the 
Assembly passed an Act to raise a duty on the 
major exports and to apply all the revenue so 
raised to immigration. The House also wanted 
two-thirds of the expenses on immigration to be 
paid by funds raised under the Act, and one-third 
to be paid from the general revenue. Thus, 
immigration was to be wholly financed by the 
public. Kortright, more amenable to the planters’ 
wishes than Drysdale who had opposed such 
legislation, was willing to take what was 
acknowledged to be a financial risk in sanctioning 
it, in spite of the public debt.’ 

But after the Liberated Africans who arrived in 
1851 and 1862, Tobago received no further foreign 
immigration. Planters continued to import 
Barbadians, mainly through their private efforts. 
For officially sanctioned immigration, the planters 
would have had to pay for doctors, hospitals, and 
other facilities, which they were unwilling to do. 
In 1872 when the Assembly requested captured 
Africans from East Africa, Rawson stated: 


There is no Island within this Government in which 
the means and prospect of civilising, and utilising the 
services of, such a class of laborers can less be 
depended upon, or even expected.1%” 


The request was not entertained. 


The Central Factory 


Besides the perennial issue of immigration, the 
most important economic matter for the sugar 
planters in the 1870s was the establishment of a 
central factory. The viability of the sugar industry 
depended on it. Ussher raised the possibility of 
government intervention to promote more than 
one factory, or to guarantee 5 or 6 per cent to the 
investing company. On receipt of the Chapman 
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Report in 1876, the Colonial Office was cautious, 
mindful that the state-supported St. Lucia factory 
was unsuccessful. Moreover, the matter was 
overtaken by the Belmanna riots, and the officials 
shelved it, since their sole concern was the 
conversion of Tobago to a Crown Colony.'® 


4. TOBAGO UNDER CROWN 
RULE, 1877-1884 


The 1876 riots propelled the owners of the largest 
estates to accept Crown rule. But the relative 
power of the leading planters and merchants vis- 
a-vis the executive continued to be tested under 
the Crown Colony regime. The first taxes introduced 
under the new administration of Lieutenant 
Governor Augustus Frederick Gore in 1877 
increased the burden on large properties from 10 
to 15 per cent of the rateable value, and removed 
the traditional exemptions on estate animals. 


However, in deference to the planters, Gore 
willingly sought the co-operation of Gillespie and 
Co. in getting Chinese labourers, asking if 
Gillespie would, on the security of the general 
revenue, advance to the Government £5,000 or 
£6,000 for immigration. Gillespie’s reply was that 
the West India Committee was seeking a way for 
planters to pay for a vessel with free Chinese under 
headmen to travel to the islands, ‘without coming 
under the liabilities in connection with Indentured 
Coolies.” The headmen would get Chinese to the 
estates, and would collect from their wages a portion 
of a bounty which was to be given in China. 
Gillespie declined to lend to the Government.'” The 
importation of Chinese never took place. 


The combination of drought, short crops, falling 
sugar prices, declining imports, and the expense of 
suppressing the Belmanna riots left the Tobago 
Treasury with a deficit in 1878 of £3,386. At the 
beginning of 1879, the Government was obliged to 
borrow £1,000 from James H. Keens, a leading 
planter and merchant, while the Executive Council 
recommended reductions in taxes on estates and 
rum stills, and further retrenchment in the Civil 
Service. Despite rigid cuts, by July 1879 a second 
loan of £1,000 was needed to meet the growing 
deficit and the outstanding loan. 


So intractable was the financial situation that on 
1 January 1879 Gore stated: 
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‘[T]here is no necessity for maintaining this Colony as 
a separate Government. ... I have come to this 
conclusion from seeing the small amount of work that 
there is to be done by the officials whose salaries I 
propose to abolish. 


He proposed annexation to Trinidad, which 
would encourage cocoa planters to invest, and 
abolition of most major public posts, to produce a 
saving of £2,655 per annum." 

In the meantime, between 1879 and 1880 the 
administration was beset by scandal after scandal, 
exposing the corruption of several public servants, 
and the continual purloining of public funds. The 
retired Provost Marshal and Inspector of Police, 
Robert Crooks, was found to have failed to deposit 
in the Treasury fees collected amounting to over 
£2,500. Darnell Davis, who had been brought 
from Grenada to investigate the Treasury, also 
committed irregularities; and the First Revenue 
Officer, Henry Francis, was arrested for embezzle- 
ment of public funds. Lieutenant Governor Gore 
himself was reprimanded for allowing the state to 
pay for his piano. Hardly had these events been 
disclosed when scandal erupted among the police, 
where Senior Sergeant Prince William Holder and 
Inspector Marshall had purloined sheets, bedding, 
mattresses, and pillows, while Holder had kept a 
mistress in the barracks for several months. Before 
these events subsided, the pregnancies in the 
prison were disclosed, and the jailors, Mr and Mrs 
Hope, were dismissed. 

In all, the administration was embarrassing to 
the Crown and to the residents, and the view in 


the Colonial Office was that there was ‘clearly 


no hope’ for discipline in the prison until the 
proposed annexation of Tobago to Trinidad was 
accomplished." 

One of the enduring practices in the Tobago 
administration was the giving of ‘goods’ to 
merchants. Often, when merchants had money to 
receive from the Government for warrants, they 
receipted the warrant in full, but took only a part, 
although the Treasury had received full payment 
of the cash. For the balance, they would take a 
‘good’, and these ‘goods’ were accepted by 
officials as cash in the future for the payment of 
duties. Gore noted in 1879, 


This system seems to have been one of long standing, 
and to have been adopted to suit the convenience of 
the Merchants ...1 
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Therefore, it was virtually impossible to audit the 
books or to inspect the cash. Warrants appeared to 
be paid, but the system allowed officials to pocket 
large sums undetected. Giving of ‘goods’ was 
prohibited from mid 1880. 

At the beginning of 1880, Meade at the Colonial 
Office, reporting to the UK Treasury on the 
financial condition of Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago 
and the Leeward Islands, indicated problems 
similar to those of Tobago, but stated that 
Tobago was 


... in a worse financial position than any other of the 
Windward Islands. There is at present a deficit of 
more than £1250, without taking into consideration a 
loan of £1000 which will have to be paid off before 
1882. Apart from this, the existing revenue of the 
Colony barely suffices for its expenditure, and to 
withdraw the Lt. Governor’s Salary would plunge 
Tobago in hopeless bankruptcy. 


But in March 1880 the UK Treasury ceased to pay 
for the Lieutenant Governor. 


The parlous financial position required 
increased taxation, further retrenchment, and 
cuts in all public spending, but these measures 
were vigorously resisted. At the beginning of 
1880, Gore proposed higher import duties on 
necessities and luxuries, higher land taxes on all 
properties, and the re-imposition of the export 
duty, for general purposes and not for 
immigration. 

The unofficials in the Legislative Council, James 
McCall, Robert Gordon and S. B._ Isaacs, 
representing the planters and merchants, refused 
to support the export tax, for so long imposed 
when immigration was hoped for, but now 
unacceptable if it had to be applied to the general 
revenue. McCall and Gordon voted against it, 
while Isaacs abstained. They embarrassed Gore by 
proposing to cut his salary from £1,100 to £500, 
and grudgingly agreed to £600 as a compromise. 

In 1880 McCall and Gordon entered a ‘most 
decided protest’ against the export tax: 


For the last two years not one Estate of those under 
our Control realised any profit. These Estates ... form 
two thirds of the Sugar Plantations under Cultivation 
in Tobago and the Majority of them have sustained 
enormous losses. 


In our opinion even without additional burdens and 
with the most careful management it is very doubtful 


whether Sugar Cultivation can be much longer carried 
on in this Colony.“ 


All classes were united in opposing further taxes. 
Several of the planters, merchants and shopkeepers 
protested, calling for an Administrator/Colonial 
Secretary at a salary lower than that of a 
Lieutenant Governor, and no export tax. They 
argued that the planters had already contributed 
£3,500 to the immigration fund, and that the 
‘general bulk of the inhabitants’ should make 
sacrifices. Major George C. Strahan, the Governor- 
in-Chief, urged Gore to yield to the unofficials, 
and he backed down, giving up the export tax, 
while the Legislative Council unanimously agreed 
to increased property taxes and new taxes on 
imports.© In 1884, £200 of public funds was 
granted to aid immigration, since the immigration 
fund had been used for defence after the 1876 riots. 


After Gore’s departure in May 1880, Edward 
Laborde, a native of St. Vincent, was appointed 
Administrator/Colonial Secretary at a salary of 
£800 per annum. During his tenure (May 1880 to 
May 1883), the pressure from the planters and 
merchants for relief from taxation continued. 

As stated in Section 1, in 1882 the McCalls and 
Gillespies waged a militant struggle for the 
abolition of tonnage dues. Colin Gillespie went to 
the Colonial Office to complain of the evils of 
Tobago’s administration. Gillespie opposed a 
proposed water scheme for Scarborough, seeing 
such an expense as unwarranted, because 


it is chiefly a question of inconvenience. No epidemic 
has ever arisen from bad water, and we have never 
heard of serious scarcity, though of late years Tobago 
has been visited by drought. 


Like James McCall, Gillespie provided a very 
accurate view of the sugar economy. The crop of 
1882, coming after a series of poor years, was the 
smallest shipped since 1874: 


the position of nearly all the Estates is most critical. 
Every Estate in the Island (excepting two) has lost 
heavily this crop and it is a serious question with many 
whether to go on or not. 


His solution was to increase ‘prosperity’ by 
reducing land taxes and duties on food imports, 
and making Tobago a free port.'° 

Laborde analysed the statistics to show that the 
tax burden on estates was far less than that thrown 
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on the rest of the population, and that owners of 
estates could not with reason ‘cry to be “relieved 
from taxation.”’ 


Mr Gillespie as a non resident proprietor knows 
nothing of ‘serious scarcity’ of water in Scarborough, 
recognizes no necessity for raising a revenue for 
keeping up the public buildings, owns no obligation 
to raise and improve the condition—sanitary and 
moral—of the classes by whose labor he expects to 
derive his profits, but he simply looks to see in what 
manner, and by what influences, he can make his 
expected profits come to him in larger measure.” 


Nevertheless, Laborde was forced to abandon the 
water scheme, the market shed for Scarborough 
and many other needed public works, partly 
because of low revenue, but also because neither 
the chief planters nor the Colonial Office saw these 
as urgent. 


Thus, Crown Colony government, despite higher 
taxation, did not diminish the influence of the 
large planters and merchants over public policy. 
The Administrators were constantly obliged to 
bow to their wishes, while the smaller planters, 
lessees and merchants, the middle strata, and the 
labouring class had far less influence. 

In 1883 a ‘deputation of coloured gentlemen 
from Scarborough’, headed by Thomas Blakely sen., 
merchant, with Mitchell J. Prince, schoolmaster, 
as secretary, complained to the Royal Commission 
about the working of the Crown Colony 
legislature: 


Practically we have no voice in the legislative affairs of 
the Colony, inasmuch as the unofficial members are 
all appointed by the Crown; and we note particularly, 
that any Government measure, however opposed to 
our interest, and objected to by the unofficials, may 
pass the Legislative Council by the casting vote of the 
Governor ... We must respectfully ask that, if in the 
wisdom of Her Majesty’s Government it should be 
deemed inexpedient that we should have a 
representative government (which is preferable to us) 
that we should be accorded the privilege of electing 
our own representatives, and those not less than five 
in number." 


Many of them, organized as part of the Tobago 
Defence Association, called in March 1885 for a 
return to the 1874 Constitution (the single- 
chamber legislature), which they had opposed 
(since it replaced the wholly elected Assembly), 
but with eight elected members chosen by the 
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whole electorate and not by parish. This would 
have strengthened their own numerical position as 
leeward voters against the influence of the 
McCalls. But the Colonial Office was determined 
not to return to elections in ‘this miserable little 
island.” 

The labouring class, on whose shoulders the 
most burdensome taxes were placed, in all their 
many complaints to the 1883 Royal Commission 
spoke of high taxation, official disregard, and 
general distress. For them, there was little relief, 
except through emigration. 


5. THE FALL OF THE SUGAR 
PLANTERS, 1884-1886 


By 1883 James McCall, Colin Gillespie and Duncan 
McGillivray, Gillespie’s attorney, had all warned 
that the estates were on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Efforts at procuring immigrants having failed, the 
Gillespies decided in 1882 to change the arrangements 
on their estates, to move from metayage to paid 
rental of the land, with the labourers selling the 
canes by weight after carting them to the mills. 
This scheme was not popular; and McGillivray’s 
contract to regulate it was described by Sydney 
Olivier at the Colonial Office as ‘iniquitous’.”° 


The writing was on the wall for both the sugar 
economy and the Government. In October 1883, 
Pegasus, an anonymous writer in The News, 
penned: 


In a short time the good ship Grown Colony will be 
altogether unmanageable and will not obey the helm. 
She only requires a little more pressure, a few more 
open sails in bad weather, and she will become a total 
wreck. Yet those who hold the helm seem not to 
observe the ‘signs of the times[‘]; ‘breakers ahead’ 
seem not to reach their ears, and their eyes seem to be 
blind to the beacons which mark the danger 
whitherward they are steering. But a worse fate stares 
her in the face, there is mutiny on board and the lives of 
the officers are already in peril.”! 


The crisis was indeed at hand. The failure of the 
Gillespie and Reid companies in April 1884 caused 
advances to the estates to cease, in a situation 
where, as Chapter 6 shows, the metayage system 
had reached an impasse. The drought from 1884 to 
1886, the Sugar Depression, and the collapse of 
Gillespie combined to make the raising of 
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adequate revenue impossible. Members of the 
middle strata and the labouring class exported 
their horses and other animals to avoid having to 
pay the licence fees for them, and also to convert 
their assets to cash since, in the absence of a bank 
before 1881, investment had been in goods and 
property. Wage labour was virtually non-existent 
and little cash circulated. Between 1884 and 1886, 
further retrenchment in the Civil Service, lowering 
of salaries, combination of posts, and cuts in 
expenditure took place. 

The only hope perceived by the planters who 
wished to continue producing sugar was, through 
the Colonial Office, to get loans for the running of 
their estates. Their requests were usually tied to 
requests for loans in aid of the revenue. The first 
proposal by the Executive Council was for £10,000 
for roads and public buildings and £10,000 for 
planters. Wingfield’s position prevailed in the 
Colonial Office: since the planters were ‘bankrupt’ 
and their business ‘fading’, it was better to wait.’ 
Within months, the Legislative Council passed 
the Tobago Public Loan Ordinance, 1885, for 
£30,000, of which £15,000 would be an advance 
to sugar cane growers and £15,000 for public 
works, including a road to open up the virtually 
uninhabited north coast from Parlatuvier to 
Hermitage. Walter J. Sendall, the Governor, 
disapproved, and at the Colonial Office, Wingfield 
again prevailed: any loan to the planters should be 
‘peremptorily negatived’; for ‘unremunerative public 
works’ it was ‘objectionable’, though necessary; 
and it would not be approved unless further 
taxation or cuts in expenditure, or both, were 
implemented.’ 


The Tobago Defence Association, the voice of the 
middle strata and the smallest planters and 
lessees, requested a loan of £50,000 for applicants 
wishing to grow cocoa, coffee and other minor 
export crops, but this was ignored. The executive 
then dropped the request for a planters’ loan and 
asked for a loan of £1,000 from Grenada and a 
further £15,000 for public works. Only the former 
was granted. 

Again, early in 1886 Llewellyn suggested either a 
guaranteed loan, or the issue of paper currency to 
the value of £3,000. The Colonial Office dismissed 
both options, while recognizing that an imperial 
grant-in-aid would be necessary. More stringent 
retrenchment was advised. In March 1886, when 
the revenue was more than £2,000 below the 


estimates, a loan of £10,000 for necessary works 
was requested. But the London officials were 
unwilling, both to allow a loan and to seek a 
grant-in-aid. They advised further retrenchment, 
although they knew, as Wingfield put it, that the 
effect would be 


practically to leave Govt more or less in abeyance— 
and that in a year’s time we shall have to come to the 
Treasury for help. 


Charles Harris suggested cutting off doctors, 
institutions, education, and religious endowment, 
if there was no money to pay for them.'™ 


By May 1886 when further cuts were impossible, 
Llewellyn reported: 


The collapse of Tobago has been so rapid that it has 
been impossible to keep pace with it ... I need not say 
any more; the picture is too sad. Civilized 
Government is at an end ... unless sugar improves in 
value and men with capital will buy the Estates and 
work them. ... 

I cannot undertake to carry on the present form of 
government with any further reductions. 

Taxes cannot be raised when no wages are being 
paid and there is no money in circulation. The only 
step now left ... is a complete and thorough change of 
the Constitution. 


He recommended the annexation of Tobago to a 
neighbouring colony, preferably Trinidad.’ 

Thus, the sugar planters, who had rushed to 
embrace the Colonial Office in their desire for 
investment and for protection against the black 
labourers, were deliberately denied both credit 
and imperial aid, were removed from their 
entrenched political bastion in the colonial state, 
and were allowed, with the state, to wither away. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The international factors affecting the BWI sugar 
industry revealed the endemic structural problems 
faced by the planters needing to modernize their 
estates in an era of scarce capital for estates 
producing muscovado. Because of this, after 1855 
many estates fell into local hands. But these 
resident proprietors swiftly succumbed to the 
monopolizing tendencies of the McCalls and 
Gillespies after 1863. 


Social Class, Colour and Political Conflicts, 1838-1886 


The major conflicts within the dominant class, 
between the larger planters in alliance with 
McCall and Gillespie, and the smaller planters and 
merchants, had both economic and _ political 
dimensions. The struggle for the control of 
shipping was an example of the conflict of 
economic interests between the monopolists and 
the smaller merchants. Similarly, the conflicts over 
the Constitution showed the willingness of the 
McCalls and their supporters to abolish represen- 
tative institutions in favour of Crown rule, a 
policy that was directly opposed to the political 
interests of the smaller planters and merchants, 
and those of the middle strata and the labouring 
class. 


Despite the conflicts within the dominant class, 
Tobago was misgoverned in its interests. As so 
many official reports testified, even by the 
standards of the time the provision of virtually 
every public good was minimal. After 1870 
stringency in administration was essential, but 
retrenchment and cuts could not avert the crisis of 
the revenue, once sugar prices fell and exports and 
imports declined drastically. 


Want of capital was important for five reasons. 
First, it made the planters highly vulnerable to the 
few merchant houses investing in small 
muscovado estates, which tied them to operating 
at low technological levels. Second, this in turn 
fettered their accumulation, and put them 
increasingly in need of credit. Third, it made them 
resort to metayage, which also lowered efficiency 
and profitability. Fourth, this vicious cycle in 
which they were caught meant that they could not 
survive the long Sugar Depression. Fifth, lack of 
capital left them few degrees of freedom from the 
stratagem of the Colonial Office officials, who allowed 
them to succumb politically and economically. 


The economic crisis of production and trade 
helped to produce what James O’Connor called 
‘the fiscal crisis of the state’. Combined, they 
brought the Tobago plantocracy to its knees in the 
1880s.'°° 

The sugar interests, ensnared by the monopoly 
over credit, production and shipping, and by their 
reliance on metayage, were unable to escape from 
the McCall/Gillespie yoke. The planters’ success 
at diversification was remarkably small, therefore, 
because of their dependence on the Gillespies, 
who did not invest enough to make them efficient 
sugar producers, while tying them to muscovado 
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sugar production. Muscovado was the least 
refined and the least profitable of sugars. 


There was no group of planters able to diversify 
production. The resident planters with coconut 
estates were few in number; those embarking on 
cocoa were only just emerging in 1884. 


The wreck of The Dawn, following the collapse of 
Dunn and Co. in 1882, was a fitting metaphor for 
the shipwreck of the attempts by the smaller 
merchants and planters to consolidate their 
monopoly over the intercolonial trade, and to ‘cut 
out’ Gillespie in the transatlantic trade. Thus, by 
1882 the sugar planters were trapped on two 
fronts: externally by the Gillespies, internally by 
the metayers. 

Despite the major divisions within the dominant 
class, they were agreed on the issues of land, 
taxation, and immigration, and on their need to 
keep the labourers in subjection. For the smaller 
planters and merchants, their alliance with 
McCall/Gillespie was therefore two-edged: their 
existence as planters and their social power were 
tied to the power of the monopolists; but they 
were also being swallowed up by the combine, as 
minnows by whales, both economically and 
politically. Moreover, their future existence as 
planters depended on their cutting loose from 
Gillespie, which they were unable to do. 

Control over the state was integral to the 
strategy of the dominant class, particularly with 
regard to the franchise, land, taxation, metayage, 
and immigration. All these issues clearly mirrored 
the struggle of different classes and fractions for 
political power. ; 

The planters’ continued emphasis on immigration 
demonstrates the centrality of control over labour 
to their survival. But the Tobago revenues, partly 
because of the abuses of planter rule, were never 
sufficient to support immigration policies on the 
scale and with the continuity that the planters 
needed, if they were to break the power of the 
metayers and force a return to wage labour. 


The twin struggle, of the planters to usurp 
executive functions, and of the Colonial Office to 
remove the planters from power, persisted 
throughout the decades. In continuity with what 
obtained before Emancipation, there was a 
profound cleavage between the executive and the 
main faction in the legislature. Conflicts with the 
executive were resolved, after the Executive 
Committee collapsed, by a policy of laissez-faire. 
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The Assembly was allowed its way as long as 
‘imperial interests’ were not at stake. At the same 
time, the Colonial Office, discerning the times and 
the latent power of the black labouring class, 
played a waiting game, intending to sweep away 
the Old Representative System and to convert the 
BWI to federated Crown Colonies. 

Thus, ironically, while responsible government 
was being granted to Australia and Canada, 
colonies with white majorities, representative 
institutions were being withdrawn in the 
Caribbean, to prevent black rule.” 


Therefore, widening the franchise, important 
though it was to the middle strata and the 
labourers, was never a priority for the Colonial 
Office, though some administrators used it to 
strengthen their hands against the planters. In any 
case, the qualifications for candidates to the 
Assembly remained high. 

The first stage in the conversion to a Crown 
Colony (a_ single-chamber legislature) was 
accomplished through the influence of John McCall, 
the leading planter, who was not afraid of an 
alliance with the executive if his influence over 
policy remained great. The Belmanna riots of 1876, 
exposing the precariousness of life and property 
amid such gross class antagonisms, propelled the 
larger planters to surrender their formal power 
over the state to the Crown. 


The planters miscalculated how greatly ‘imperial 
interests’ would prevail against their own. There 
was no reason for the UK to prop up indigent 
planters with moribund estates in a marginal 
colony, at the high financial costs that would have 
been necessary, once those planters no longer had 
any bargaining power over the state’s finances. 
And to gain without effective opposition the 
constitutional arrangements that they desired, the 
Colonial Office officials gladly watched the entire 
administration collapse and government ‘set in 
abeyance’, before they sanctioned imperial aid for 
public works. 

While recognizing that historical conjunctures 
are unique and complex, we have tried to isolate 
the most significant factors that explain the acute 
crisis of the sugar economy. This chapter 
reinforces all the earlier findings, and confirms the 
main hypothesis in two important ways. 

First, it shows that the social structure is a vital key 
to understanding the crisis of the 1880s, since there was 
no class, stratum or fraction able to upgrade the sugar 


industry or to diversify the economy sufficiently to 
prevent the collapse of the sugar economy. 

In the vital sphere of shipping, the coloured and 
black planters, merchants and lessees tried 
unsuccessfully to ‘cut out’ the Gillespies whose 
high commissions, charges and freights drained 
their profits. These planters and lessees remained 
bound to the London merchants for meagre credit 
that left their estates technologically backward 
and, for the most part, unable to diversify. 

The shopkeepers, landowners, supervisors, teachers, 
master artisans and clerks in the middle strata had 
little organizational or financial strength. The 
coloureds protested in 1855 about employment in 
the Civil Service (the Yeates affair); but it was not 
until 1874 that they and the upwardly mobile 
blacks again took a clear public position, this time 
over the single-chamber legislature that eroded 
the electoral gains they had made. From the 
newspapers that survive, there does not seem to 
have been a press militantly espousing their specific 
interests in a consistent way over the years.'°* Their 
organizations—mutual benefit societies, lodges and 
the Tobago Defence Association—were defensive, 
but they succeeded in defending neither their 
political gains nor any clear economic strategy by 
1884. 

For economic success, the middle strata would 
have needed a sounder financial base, such as had the 
rising class of coloured merchants and professionals 
in Grenada, who bought up abandoned estates 
after 1858 and diversified into other crops.’ For 
greater political gains without greater economic 
strength, they would have had to include the black 
labouring class in the political constituency; 
which, to the middle strata throughout the 
Caribbean, was unthinkable until the 1930s when, 
through the labour rebellions, the working class 
thrust its way into the formal political arena.’® 


The labouring class, although without formal 
recognition in the institutions of the state, was not 
without power. They organized in subterranean 
but effective ways. The threat of labour revolts 
gave them latent power, and their actual revolt in 
1876 heightened the insecurity of the dominant 
class. But their greatest strength lay in staving off 
a general system of wage labour (by withdrawing 
from steady labour on the estates and winning 
access to land), and in their control of the terrain 
of production as metayers. Thus, they converted 
metayage from a narrowing of their options in the 
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1850s to a widening of their possibilities by the 
1880s. 


The labourers succeeded in preventing the 
planters from achieving their economic goals; but 
they themselves did not for the most part become 
independent of the estates, although much of the 
diversification of the economy came from their 
initiatives. A strong peasantry could not emerge 
before 1884, because of the land and taxation 
policies of the planters and the fetters on 
accumulation within the metayage system. Yet, as 
the export data in Chapter 5 reveal, the labouring 
class placed itself in a position to benefit quickly 
from the collapse of sugar, and was responsible 
for most of the exports between 1884 and 1900. 

Second, the hypothesis emphasized, not foreign 
capital per se, but the source and deployment of capital 
as critical factors distinguishing Tobago, a moribund 
sugar economy, from other equally dependent colonies 
(Trinidad, British Guiana), in which greater 
investment was made. Although all West India 
merchants exacted extortionate commissions and 
charges, had Gillespie and Reid chosen to invest in 
upgrading the estates or increasing diversification, 
there could have been different consequences for 
the Tobago sugar economy. 

The hypothesis did not include intra- and inter- 
class conflicts, since the importance of these was 
left to be assessed. The data show, beyond a 
doubt, that these, with the two factors emphasized 
above, are crucial in explaining the collapse of 
both the sugar economy and the Government. 
Economically, within the dominant class, the 
interests of the monopolists were at times opposed 
to those of the other planters and merchants. 
Politically, by counting on the divisions within the 
dominant class (and on the weakness of the 
middle strata) in 1874, the executive achieved the 
partial surrender of representative institutions, 
which made a complete surrender easier in 1876.'*! 
Conflict between the classes, through the 
opposed strategies of the planters and the 
metayers, contributed to the failure of sugar 
production. 


Since economy, polity and social structure are so 
closely knit, it has been difficult to discuss any 
without discussing all. We must therefore sum up 
the conclusions as regards the causes of the 
collapse of the sugar economy in the 1880s. This 
study demonstrates that there were three factors 
to which most weight must be given. 
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1. The source and deployment of capital. Tobago’s 
sugar planters were tied to a few British 
investors, who tied them to muscovado pro- 
duction with meagre advances, and whose 
monopoly over production and shipping so 
drained the planters’ profits that they could 
neither upgrade their technology nor 
diversify effectively. 

2. The social structure, in particular the absence of 
classes or groups that could either upgrade the 
sugar industry or sufficiently diversify the 
economy, or both. Given the high costs of the 
modern technology, there was no group in 
Tobago, whether merchants or planters, that 
could finance the necessary technological 
advance for sugar. Estate diversification was 
minimal, and the planters who embarked on 
cocoa production were still emerging in 
1884. The strongest thrust to diversification 
came from the labouring class, but planter 
control over land, taxation, and public 
policy fettered their efforts. Throughout the 
decades before 1884, sugar and its by- 
products dominated Tobago’s exports. 
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3. Intra- and inter-class struggles. The dominant 
class used its control over the state to 
implement policies, particularly on land, 
metayage and taxation, which were directly 
opposed to the interests of the labouring 
class (inter-class conflicts). In so doing, it 
prevented the emergence of a strong 
peasantry and a class of independent small 
farmers before 1884. Further, the sugar 
planters’ goals for economic profitability 
were hindered both by the strategies of the 
British merchants (intra-class conflict) and 
those of the metayers (inter-class conflict). 


In the final analysis, because control over the 
state was vital for the sugar planters’ economic 
power, the class struggle helped to hasten their 
demise as a class. The collapse of their political 
power was fostered by the strategies of the 
Colonial Office and by their fear of the militancy of 
the black labouring class. After the 1876 Belmanna 
‘war’, their insecurity caused them to rush into the 
waiting, but crushing, embrace of the Colonial 
Office. 


1809, fol. 53v. National Library of Scotland: Rennie 
Papers, Inglis, Ellice and Co. to John Rennie, 21 July 
1809, and Encs, for correspondence with George 
Morrison of Les Coteaux Estate on a steam mill. 

6 The value of machinery and water wheels imported 
rose from £2,009 in 1869 to £5,801 in 1870, and 
£8,958 in 1871, and tapered thereafter to £1,196 in 
1872, £1,697 in 1873, £804 in 1874, and £2,334 in 
1875. The largest imports occurred before 1872. CO 
290/53 to /59: Blue Books, 1869-75. 

7 George Manington, The West Indies with British 

Guiana and British Honduras (London 1925), 285-86. 

Green, ‘The Planter Class’, 460-61. 

9 PP. vol. XXIIL, Pts. 1 & 2, 1847-48, Report from the 
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(London 1848). Barkly to Newcastle, 26 May 1854 
(Extract) in Select Documents on British Colonial 
Policy, 1830-1860, ed. Kenneth N. Bell and William 
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10 CO 290/54: Blue Book, 1870, 250. Hart, Report on the 
Agri-Horticultural Resources, 6, states that Betsy’s 
Hope’s sugar was superior to Trinidad brands 
made with similar machinery. 
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Main Street, Scarborough, 1877. The second house on the left still survives today. 
Reproduced with permission from the Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, UK. 
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The Bay Stores, Lower Scarborough, 1877. 
Reproduced with permission from the Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, UK. 


The jail at Fort King George, 1877; nicknamed ‘Granderry Wall’ in a folk song recorded in Chapter 7 of this volume. 
Reproduced with permission from the Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, UK. 
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The Court House, Scarborough, viewed from the Market Square, 1877. 
Reproduced with permission from the Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, UK. 
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The Market Square and Rockley Bay viewed from the Court House, 1877. 
Reproduced with permission from the Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, UK. 
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William Panzoo Campbell (c.1828-1938), the Liberated 
African who survived longest in Tobago. He arrived in 
Tobago in 1851, became an independent farmer, and 
resided at Speyside until his death. Photograph courtesy 
Gerard and Alice Besson. 


peasant, and family friend of Panzoo Campbell. 
Photograph courtesy Patricia Smith. 


Aurelia Moore Christmas (1903-1993), folklorist, retired 
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Home of the Crooks family, Fort 
Street, Scarborough, with its 
mounting block at right front. 
Below: Detail of the mounting block. 
Mounting blocks were used to make 
it easy to mount and dismount from 
animals. Mr Reeves Crooks, owner 
of this house in 1996, estimated that 
it was almost 200 years old. 
Photographs by Susan Craig-James with 
permission from Mr Crooks. 


A donkey’s crook. A crook is a wooden device 
used on a donkey’s back to enable the animal to 
carry heavy loads. The wood used is usually 
cypre, cedar or Ibo wood. The long pieces of 
cloth on either side of the crook are tied around 
the donkey’s belly to secure the crook to the 
donkey. The curved rope padded with cloth, 
called a crupper, is passed under the donkey’s 
tail, to prevent the crook from sliding backwards 
or forwards. The ropes at the top are used to tie 
the goods to the crook. 

Another type of crook is made with the wood 
on the sides of the animal’s belly shaped like a V. 
Photograph by Susan Craig-James with permission 
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A sampler, typical of those done by young girls = cheer ful ward 9 é hays =~ + 

in the nineteenth century. Every young woman ange who ies 5 a pass ; 

had to master sewing and embroidery. Photograph fap 
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Sawyer (1914-1997). 
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Three of the five ‘coppers’ or kettles in which 
sugar was boiled at Arnos Vale Estate. 
Photograph by Susan Craig-James with 
permission. 


The tower of the windmill, Orange Hill 
Estate. This is one of the many enduring 
structures built by enslaved labour that 
remain in Tobago. Photograph by Susan Craig- 
James with permission from Trevor Patience. 


Boy with yaws. This photograph was taken in 1888 by 
Dr. John P. Tulloch. Yaws was so prevalent in Tobago 
until 1930 that the expression ‘bad lakka yars’ (as bad 
as yaws) became part of the local vernacular. Reproduced 
from CO 295/328 with permission from the Public Record 


Office, UK. 


Dr. William Allen Purser (c.1829-1895), physician, 
Christian minister, musician and educator. Dr. Purser 
lived in Tobago from 1853 to 1895, and was highly 
respected and admired by the general public. 
Reproduced with permission from the Moravian Archives, 
Pennsylvania, USA. 


Charles Dillon (1895-1999), retired shoemaker, sawyer and shopkeeper, 1999, 


Jane Ann ‘Edna’ Thomas 
(1894-2003), retired 
peasant and market 
vendor. 


Photographs on this page 
by Susan Craig-James. 


Mary Alleyne née Collymore (1891—c.1985), retired peasant and market vendor. Photograph by Susan Craig-James. 


George Leacock (1915-2005), member of the First Tobago Boy Scouts, businessman, Carnival band leader, and co- 


founder with his wife Cecile (née Blake; d.1988) of the Scarborough Heritage Parlour, a museum of Tobago life. 


Aubrey Yeates (1907-1997), estate 
owner; former County Councillor; 
and grandson of Dougald Yeates 
(c.1814-1884), engineer and senior 
Tobago official. 


Photographs on this page 
by Susan Craig-James. 


Ruth Wilson (1886-1987), retired seamstress, at age 99. Photograph by Susan Craig-James. 


Dr. Sylvan Bowles (1881-1956), Tobago-born dentist and philanthropist. Photograph courtesy Vincent Bowles and Irma 
Thorne. 


Top left: Samuel T. W. Charity (1856-1912), educator 
and musician. 


Top right: Jane Selina Charity née Scobie (1856-1914), 
wife of Samuel Charity (married 7 January 1891) and 
sister of Emmeline Scobie (right). 


Right: Emmeline Sophia Scobie (1854-1919), educator. 


Jane and Emmeline were the daughters of Robinson 
Scobie (1828-1856), merchant, and his wife Eliza 
(d.1912). They inherited from their father Deal Fair 
Estate, most of which was acquired by the Government 
for the Botanic Station in 1899. Photographs of the 
Charitys and Miss Scobie courtesy Audrie Armstrong. 


Rev. William M. C. John (1869-1947), educator; 
founder of L’Anse Noire Moravian School, Trinidad; 
musician; and Christian minister. Photograph courtesy 
Anthony John and family. 


Mayow Short II (1902-1999), retired planter and 
former Aide-de-Camp to the Governor of Trinidad 
and Tobago. Photograph by Susan Craig-James. 


Alumina: one of the ingredients used for clarifying 
sugar in the nineteenth century was sulphate of 
alumina, formed by mixing sulphuric acid with 
aluminous earth. For vacuum pans, see Report of a 
Committee upon Technical Education, Council 
Paper No. 6 of 1903, TRG, vol. 1, 1903, 5. 

For the wastage of sugar, see CO 321/13: no. 19, 
Pope Hennessy to Carnarvon, 12 Apr. 1876, Sub- 
Enc, Report of Mr A. Chapman upon the Scheme of 
a Central Sugar Factory, Tobago, 8 Mar. 1876 
(hereafter The Chapman Report). 

CO 285/60: no. 18, Colebrooke to Grey, 31 Mar. 
1849, Enc 9, Graeme’s 1848 Blue Book Report. CO 
290/53: Blue Book, 1869; for 1882, CO 290/66: Blue 
Book, 1882, and estates computed from CO 289/3: 
Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/82. In 1882 there 
were 74 estates worked as 68. 

CO 321/13: no. 19, Pope Hennessy to Carnarvon, 12 
Apr. 1876, Encs, especially the Chapman Report, 
and minutes. 

G. R. Porter, The Nature and Properties of the Sugar 
Cane, 2nd ed. (London 1843), 169. On the number 
of working stills, Report from the Royal Commission 
on Public Revenue (1884; reprint, Shannon 1971), Pt. 
IL, Administrator Edward Laborde’s testimony, 
409. 

The Tobago sugar works were ‘very superior’ to 
those of Grenada and St. Vincent. Evidence of 
Administrator Edward Laborde, Report from the 
Royal Commission on Public Revenue, 409. 

Green, ‘The Planter Class’, 462. Cf. PP. 1878-79, vol. 
XII, Report from the Select Committee on Sugar 
Industries (London 1879), 248, evidence of G. H. 
Chambers, merchant concerned with over 300 WI 
estates. 

CO 321/88: no. 37, Robinson to Derby, 10 May 
1885, and minutes, especially Wingfield, 17 June, 
and JW, 18 June 1885, who are quoted seriatim. CO 
321/92: GPO (General Post Office) to Under- 
Secretary of State for Colonies, 9 July 1885, and 
Encs; CO 321/109: no. 42, Sendall to Knutsford, 27 
Oct. 1888, and Encs. 

Eric J. Hobsbawm, The Age of Capital, 1848-1875 
(London 1975), 60, argues that the telegraph 
widened the gap between the places with and 
without it. Ronald Hyam, Britain’s Imperial Century, 
1815-1914 (London 1976), 108, states that, within 
the Empire, by 1897 only Fiji, British Honduras, St. 
Helena, the Falkland Islands, Turks Islands, Papua 
and Tobago were without the telegraph. 

CO 285/73: no. 44, Hincks to Labouchere, 7 July 
1856, App. to 1855 Blue Book Report. 

CO 285/82: no. 114, Walker to Cardwell, 23 May 
1864, encl Drysdale’s 1863 Blue Book Report. 
Computed from Hay, Handbook of the Colony of 
Tobago, App. 
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23 Hay, Handbook of the Colony of Tobago, App. 

24 Hon. Edward Ellice (1781-1863) owned Orange 
Hill, Amity Hope, Mt. Rose (also spelt Montrose), 
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HE COLLAPSE of the sugar economy, 
| followed by the annexation to Trinidad, led 
to a restructuring of social relations in 
Tobago. The crisis in sugar gave increased stimulus 
to agricultural diversification. Many planters sold 
parts of their estates to pay their taxes; Crown 
lands were opened up in the Windward District; 
and metayer grounds were increasingly used for 
provisions and vegetables and not for canes. By 
these means, the labouring class gained greater 
ownership of, and access to, land for crops other 
than sugar cane. 


As Chapter 5 showed, the direction and com- 
position of trade changed. From June 1882, 
Scrutton’s Direct Line of Steamers called at 
Tobago, including some of its outbays, willingly 
taking minor crops and not only sugar, which was 
the preferred cargo of the regular transatlantic 
steamers and the Royal Mail packets. Long before 
1889, schooners, sloops and other small craft had 
begun to connect the northern and windward 
coasts with Trinidad. These initiatives increased 
after the customs union between Trinidad and 
Tobago began in 1889, and Port of Spain swiftly 
became Tobago’s entrepét instead of Bridgetown. 

A coastal steamer service between the two 
islands began in 1889 as part of the fruit trade 
between Trinidad, Tobago and New York. Sloops 
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and other small craft, some of them from Barbados, 
Grenada and Carriacou, connected Tobago with 
those islands and with Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, and other nearby islands, although in 
rough weather their service was unsafe for both 
produce and passengers. From May 1896, sailing 
and steam vessels were legally allowed to 
discharge and take on cargo at Tobago’s outbays, 
and a thriving intercolonial trade sprang up. All 
this gave stimulus to the development of the 
Tobago peasantry and to its ancillary economic 
activities. 

All the social groupings were changed, both by 
the new situation, and by the cumulative effects of 
education and other social processes, including 
heavy emigration from the island." 


1. THE MAJOR SOCIAL GROUPINGS IN 
TRANSITION 


The Dominant Class 


The collapse of sugar and the annexation to 
Trinidad affected the dominant class in eight 
fundamental ways. 

First, the composition of the planters changed 
considerably. The old planters, through attrition 
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by death and bankruptcy, declined in number and 
importance. By 1899 they were exceeded by new 
planters, some coming from nearby colonies. 


Most of the new migrants were small capitalists. 
Among them was Captain Mayow Short I who, 
having resigned from the British Army (Her 
Majesty’s Royal Munster Fusiliers), settled briefly 
in St. Vincent and Grenada before buying Richmond, 
Glamorgan and Bushey Park estates in 1888.7 
Short pioneered rubber cultivation. Harry Sidney 
Smith, a retired sea captain with the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, arrived in 1896 and 
bought Caledonia Estate. Smith was also a pioneer 
in rubber. A gifted inventor, he patented a centrifugal 
machine for extracting rubber from the latex of the 
trees in 1910, and a machine for mowing grass—a 
forerunner of the modern brush-cutter—in 1932.° 


Among the new planters there were also Rev. 
Esmund Adolphus Turpin and his brother, Albert, 
from St. Vincent, buying Observatory, Telescope 
and Charlotteville estates (worked together as 
Charlotteville) in 1888. Dr. George L. Latour, a 
physician from Trinidad domiciled in Grenada, 
purchased Golden Grove c.1893 and Shirvan in 
1905. William Date, a Grenadian stock farmer 
arriving via Trinidad, acquired Studley Park and 
Montrose. John Huss Thomas, Revenue Officer on 
transfer from Grenada, in 1892 purchased 
Speyside, Trois Riviéres and Goat Island, which he 
later sold to the Tuckers. Thomas Haynes Hendy, 
a Barbadian, bought Burleigh Castle and Spring 
Garden estates. The West India Rubber Plantation 
Syndicate, whose investors included Esmé 
Howard, a British aristocrat and diplomat, 
acquired Betsy’s Hope, which they renamed Louis 
d’Or (its former name). W. Archibald purchased 
Roxborough, and Henry L. Thornton bought Alma, 
which he renamed Cocoawattie. The biggest 
migrant investors were the Tuckers (William 
Sanger Tucker and Trochilus Tucker), English-born 
residents of Trinidad, who procured Crown lands 
and nine estates. Some of these new planters—the 
Turpins, Latour, Date, Thomas and Hendy—were 
of mixed African and European descent. 

The new black planters comprised several 
families rising from the middle strata.* They 
included: the Bennetts, owning Bloody Bay Estate, 
which Paul Adolphus Bennett had bought in 
1879;° Paul Tobago, a shopkeeper and former 
metayer, who bought Prospect and Orange Valley; 
Daniel Scotland Gordon, shopkeeper and former 
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metayer, with Adventure and Roselle; Thomas 
Gordon, also a shopkeeper, buying Grafton; Luke 
Toby, a butcher, owning Hampden; heirs of 
Christmas Murphy, shopkeeper, with Parlatuvier; 
and E. A. Edwards with Parrot Hall. Alexander 
Nora Henry, public servant, having jointly leased 
Golden Lane since 1884, became its sole owner by 
1902. Robert Adam Edwards, a teacher, owned a 
part of Dennett, an estate near Mason Hall ‘in 
right of’ his wife Margaret. Theodocia Peterkin, 
widow of Samuel Thomas Peterkin, shopkeeper, 
bought Dunveygan Estate, comprising some 150 
acres, by 1893. Her husband had been lessee of 
Concordia Estate in 1880.° By 1884 the Bennetts, 
Edwards at Parrot Hall and Murphy had 
pioneered cocoa cultivation. In that year, Dr. J. W. 
Carrington described Murphy’s estate as ‘one of 
the oldest pieces of considerable cocoa-planting in 
the Colony’, and Murphy was later described in 
The Mirror as ‘the father of cocoa proprietors in 
Tobago’. Thus, even before the complete collapse 
of the sugar industry, a few of these new planters 
had begun to diversify away from sugar.” 

The second major change was a decline in the 
importance of absentees. In 1897 only six working 
sugar estates were owned by absentees. However, 
local residence did not free the planters from 
foreign indebtedness, and several continued to 
depend on British merchants for crop advances 
and other lines of credit. 


Third, there was an end to the old monopoly. In 
1887 Thomas Blakely jun., merchant and planter, 
in partnership with Ebenezer Henderson, 
merchant and lessee of Courland Estate, bought 29 
estates, most of them formerly owned by McCall 
and Gillespie, for £8,000, and resold them to new 
owners.’ There were still planters with more than 
one estate, but ownership was no longer con- 
centrated in a few hands. The McCalls, close to 
bankruptcy in 1899, owned 5 estates, and in 1905 
they had only 1. Some of the older planters 
increased their holdings. For example, James 
Hamilton, who had owned 1 estate in 1884, bought 
3 more; and in 1899 Thomas Blakely jun. and his 
son, Thomas Reeves Blakely, had 6 estates, solely 
or jointly. Among the new planters, the Tuckers 
were exceptional with 9 estates, and the Turpins 
with 3. Most other owners had 1 or 2 estates.’ 

Fourth, the collapse of the sugar industry forced 
the dominant class, for the sake of its own 
survival, to welcome economic diversification. 
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TABLE 9.1 Colour of Owners and Cultivation of Estates, 1899 


Colour/race of No. of Sugar Sugar 
owner planters and 
other 
crops 
White 10 4 8 
Coloured 7 1 4 
Black 2 1 1 
Indian — —- — 
Unknown 2 i it 
Subtotal 21 7 14 
White 10 4 9 
Coloured 13 7 5 
Black 9 6 1 
Indian 1 — HE 
Unknown a 2 1 
Subtotal 40 19 17 
Coloured oF — 1 
Subtotal 3 0 1 
Total 61 26 32 


Other Not Stock Fibre No. of 
crops cultivated estates 
Old planters 
3 5 = — 20 
4 3 2 = 14 
= = _ = 2 
_ = = -_ 2 
7 8 2 0 38 


ra —_ 2; _— 22 
a 2 — 1 19 
3 1 — — 11 
— — — — 1 
2 2 1 _ 8 
16 5 3 1 61 
Old and new planters 
— 1 — — 2 
0 “a 0 0 2 
23 14 5 1 101 


Source: Calculated from James H. Collens, The Trinidad and Tobago Official and Commercial Register and Almanack, 1899 (Port of Spain 


1900), 303-304. 


Note: 


* These planters were already counted and are excluded from the total below. 


By 1900 most estates either combined sugar with 
other crops, especially cocoa, or grew other crops 
(Table 9.1). 

For the first time in Tobago’s plantation history, 
the dominant class wanted to be informed about 
alternative crops. Four visiting experts advised on 
the subject: Henry Prestoe and J. Hinchley Hart, 
successive Superintendents of the Trinidad Botanic 
Gardens; Baron Henry Eggers, an eminent Danish 
scientist; and C. W. Meaden of the Trinidad Stock 
Farm. Emphasis was placed on new crops—cocoa, 
coconuts, rubber, coffee, tobacco, fibre, limes, 
spices—and_ stock-rearing. Particularly important 
were the efforts of Duncan McGillivray, planter 
and merchant, Rev. Edward R. Smart, Anglican 
minister, land surveyor and agriculturist, and Dr. 
John P. Tulloch, all of whom encouraged cocoa 
cultivation. McGillivray, owner of Franklyns Estate 
from 1878, exported the first ten bags of cocoa 
from Tobago c.1882, in the face of considerable 
scepticism from the sugar planters. McGillivray 


also pioneered the cultivation of grapefruit and of 
the Labuan pomelo, a type of shaddock. Rev. 
Smart gave a lecture on cocoa cultivation in June 
1886, of which 500 copies were printed and 
distributed throughout Tobago; and Dr. Tulloch 
grew cocoa and other crops on his windward 
holdings. In 1888 John McKillop, who had been 
experimenting with tobacco on Bacolet Estate, 
gave public talks on the subject. In 1888 too, a 
Cuban tobacco expert resident in Trinidad, J.C. 
Espin, gave a lecture on tobacco cultivation, and 
Dr. Richard B. Anderson’s detailed notes on it 
were published in The News. There were also two 
reports on the forests—the first by E. D. M. 
Hooper, published in 1887; the second by F. Lodge 
in 1900. Thus, the sugar crisis was clearly seen as 
an opportunity for better development of 
Tobago’s untapped resources and potential." 

The merchants operating sailing ships with 
Barbados received stiff competition.” Free trade 
with Trinidad, combined with more shipping links 
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with nearby colonies and the metropolis, gave 
Tobago’s residents cheaper access to other markets. 
Thus, fifthly, the merchants lost some of their 
export, import and shipping business as a result. 


Sixth, the planters and merchants became 
distinct groups. Most of the new planters were not 
merchants. In 1899 the McCalls still owned estates, 
but their Scarborough merchant house was rented; 
it was sold to Miller’s Stores Limited, an English 
firm, in 1900. In 1899 Thomas Blakely, Ebenezer 
Henderson and Co., George Agard and Co., 
Thomas Haynes Hendy and Co., and Charles 
Plagemann were the only remaining merchants 
with estates. Of course, some of the planters or 
their managers still owned estate shops." 


The seventh feature of the social transition was 
that the composition of the merchants also 
changed. From the ranks of the middle strata, 
some noteworthy businesses began to emerge. 
James E. Roberts, a Plymouth grocer and police 
corporal, rented the McCall business place in the 
Scarborough Market Square until 1900, when he 
bought one of the stores previously owned by 
Thomas Blakely sen., a leading merchant. His 
Plymouth grocery still existed in 1898. Early in 
1900, he owned two businesses in Scarborough 
and another at Parlatuvier; at the end of 1900, he 
had another shop at Glamorgan. By 1903 he was a 
leading produce merchant in Scarborough. Roberts 
purchased Woodlands, Highlands and Windsor 
estates in 1904.'* Sinai Josiah Gordon, a Plymouth 
tailor, opened his tailoring establishment in 
Scarborough in November 1885. He also became a 
grocer and he had a spirit shop in Lower 
Scarborough. In 1899 he erected a soda factory at 
Scarborough Bay, to supply all Tobago with 
aerated drinks. In addition to his Scarborough 
enterprises, he owned a shop buying licensed 
produce (cocoa, coconuts) and selling spirits at 
Roxborough in 1900. For a brief period in 1905, he 
was named with Paul Tobago as owner of 396 
acres (possibly Orange Valley Estate).’° George 
David Hatt, having worked for short periods in 
clerical positions with Ebenezer Henderson and 
Co., John McKillop and the Civil Service, left for 
Trinidad in December 1885, and returned to 
Tobago in mid 1890. By 1892 he was among the 
prominent Scarborough merchants. In 1899 he 
bought one of the properties formerly owned by 
Thomas Blakely sen. in the Market Square, and in 
the years until his death in December 1924, he 
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owned two stores in that location. Charles Louis 
Plagemann was a bookkeeper and dispenser. As 
the 1880s progressed, he became an auctioneer, 
commission agent and farrier, one who put shoes 
on horses and took care of them. By 1893 he was 
joint owner of Little Tobago, and also a dry goods 
merchant. Roberts and Gordon were black men; 
Plagemann and Hatt were coloured. 


These examples show that a small but socially 
significant new group of black and coloured 
merchants was beginning to emerge, often taking 
over the enterprises of the older merchants. Many 
of them, like Gordon and Roberts who owned 
‘cocoa shops’ dealing in the purchase and shipping 
of cocoa, copra and other licensed produce to 
Trinidad, expanded their businesses partly 
through the expansion in new crops. 

There is evidence of similar developments at 
Roxborough. Sloops like the Northern Light, a 
vessel from the Danish West Indies, opened up 
traffic between the windward coast and Trinidad 
from 1886. This, together with the spread of cocoa, 
coconuts, rubber and other crops at windward, 
began the commercial expansion of Roxborough, 
which blossomed into Tobago’s second town by 
1910. The leading merchant there in the last years 
of the century was James Lucas Gibbes, a 
coloured native of Grenada, who bought King’s 
Bay Estate from Blakely and Henderson in 1889 
and resold it to Sir John Gorrie in 1891. Gibbes 
died in 1902, but his establishment continued for 
some time. A rising business at Roxborough was 
that of Dublin Kerwood, a black shopkeeper 
selling general merchandise. By 1884 the manager 
was his son, James Dublin Kerwood, who 
expanded the firm and imported directly from 
English merchants. The name became The 
Chateau, and the firm was called Kerwood and 
Co. in 1888." 

Some of the newcomers in the commercial sector 
in the late nineteenth century were migrants. The 
most noteworthy of these were Thomas Haynes 
Hendy of Barbados, who was also a planter, and 
John Ferreira, one of the first Portuguese shop- 
keepers to establish businesses in Tobago. 
Ferreira, a wholesale and retail dealer in liquor 
and ironmongery, arrived in the 1890s, after doing 
business for fifteen years in Demerara, and in 
Trinidad from 1889. He was quickly followed by 
Emiliana Teresa de Freitas (later Mrs Gamell), 
James de Freitas (arriving from Demerara in 1900), 


and other relatives, who established liquor shops 
and dealt in cocoa and other licensed produce. 
Ferreira’s business expanded to include groceries 
and dry goods; by 1908 he had four shops, two in 
Scarborough, and one each at Bethel and 
Roxborough.”” 

The eighth feature of the transition was that the 
senior Officials, because of retrenchment and 
combining of posts, were fewer in number with, in 
most cases, more work, lower salaries and fewer 
supporting staff. 

Thus, all sections of the dominant class were 
profoundly affected by the social changes of the 
late nineteenth century. 


Increase in Native Professionals 


Despite the retrenchment in the Civil Service, by 
the end of the century Tobago had produced 
several professionals, some of whom returned to 
the island. In keeping with the tradition of the 
times, medicine, law and engineering were the 
favoured professions for men. In July 1882 Dr. 
James F. Witz, physician, son of Mrs Catherine 
Purser by her previous marriage to Louis Witz, 
returned and served until mid 1886, when he was 
transferred to Demerara. Thomas Reeves Blakely, 
attorney-at-law, son of Thomas Blakely jun., 
having been called to the English Bar in 1892, 
established a large practice in Trinidad and 
Tobago from 1893 until his death in the dysentery 
epidemic of 1912. His brother Samuel qualified as 
a medical doctor and registered as a practitioner in 
the colony in 1896. His full-time Tobago practice 
began in January 1904 and lasted until his death in 
June 1905. Joseph Benjamin Agard, son of George 
Agard, Scarborough merchant and planter, was 
admitted to the Tobago Bar in January 1888; he 
lived and practised in Tobago from April 1888 
until his death in August 1913. In 1893 Dr. George 
E. A. Thomas, son of Rev. J. Thomas, Moravian 
minister, returned to Tobago, having qualified in 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania. 
However, there is no record of his remaining to 
practise his profession.'* After Dougald Yeates 
died on 4 September 1884, there were two remaining 
native engineers: Edward M. Macdougall, son of 
Gordon Turnbull Macdougall I and his wife Ann 
Rose, owners of Adelphi and other estates; and 
Henry Hackett, son of James Hackett, owner of 
Les Coteaux and Belmont estates. Both 
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Macdougall and Hackett had been trained in 
Glasgow. Macdougall returned to Tobago in 
October 1881. He was editor of The News in 1884 
and 1885. From February 1887 he served as Road 
Commissioner and Warden of Crown Lands, at 
times performing some of his duties for no salary 
during the 1890s. From 1901 he was a District 
Engineer in the Trinidad and Tobago Civil Service, 
working in Tobago and in Toco, Arima and other 
parts of Trinidad until his retirement in 1917. He is 
credited with the building of the suspension 
bridge over the West Blenheim River in Tobago in 
1904, and with much of the engineering on the 
dome of the Red House, the Parliament building 
in Port of Spain. From 1928 to his death on 5 May 
1934, he was an Inspecting Engineer.” Henry 
Hackett returned to Tobago in the 1880s, but there 
is little record of his public activity, apart from his 
signing of the 1893 petition requesting that Tobago 
become a Ward of Trinidad, which is discussed in 
Chapter 10.” 


Among the rising generation of professionals 
was Ernest Albert Turpin, son of Rev. Esmund A. 
Turpin. Born in Tobago in January 1879, he 
attended Queen’s Royal College in Port of Spain, 
and in 1898 was the first Tobago native to win an 
Island Scholarship in the united colony. Ernest 
Turpin graduated in medicine from Edinburgh 
University in 1903. He returned to the colony and 
joined the government medical service on 1 May 
1905, rising to become Resident Surgeon at the 
Colonial Hospital, Port of Spain, at the time of his 
death on 8 March 1923. From 1910 to 1922 he 
served in San Fernando, Trinidad’s second city, 
with such distinction that, as a mark of 
appreciation, the Southern Medical Society started 
a library named the E. A. Turpin Library in 1923, 
and on 14 November 1923 unveiled in his honour 
a plaque at the San Fernando Hospital.” 


Emigration and the ‘brain drain’ took their toll, 
and of many Tobagonian professionals in this 
period there are few traces in the written record. 
Dr. Charles Frederick N. Duncan began his career 
as a pupil teacher at Moriah Moravian School in 
the 1890s. He studied medicine in the USA and 
also became a real estate owner in Fernandina, 
Florida. In 1914 he revisited Tobago and in 1916 
offered the Duncan Scholarship in support of 
secondary schooling there.” Two distinguished 
sons of this period, Sylvan Bowles (1881-1956) and 
Alfred R. F. Webber (1880-1932), left Tobago at the 
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end of the century. Bowles worked in Trinidad, 
then as a longshoreman in New York, before 
becoming a dentist in the USA and a philanthropist, 
whose awards of scholarships helped to open up 
the Tobago secondary education system to less- 
privileged children from 1938 onwards. Over time, 
the Bowles Scholarships were awarded for tertiary 
education, and many persons, local and foreign, 
benefited from the generosity of the Bowles 
Foundation. Webber went in 1898 to British 
Guiana, where he became a labour activist, a 
journalist, a Member of the Legislative Council, 
and an important writer. Among his works are A 
Centenary History and Yearbook of British Guiana 
(1931), and Those That Be in Bondage: A Tale of 
Indian Indentures and Sunlit Western Waters (1917), 
a historical novel on British Guiana and Tobago.* 

There were other senior officials and managerial 
personnel of Tobago origin. 

Among the public servants, John W. Elliot, son 
of Dr. John Lott Elliot, became a Stipendiary 
Magistrate and earned great public favour for his 
service in Tobago from 1885 to February 1886, 
after which he was transferred to St. Lucia. 


Among the accountants, Gordon Turnbull 
Macdougall II (1869-1929), grandson of the 
planter and attorney by that name, was 
noteworthy. Educated at Coke Memorial College, 
Antigua, Macdougall migrated to Trinidad, where 
he became a partner in La Gitana dry goods 
establishment in Port of Spain; by 1901 he was an 
accountant at Harriman and Co., one of the bigger 
commercial houses in the city. He was also active 
in the Debating Section of the Royal Victoria 
Institute. Having moved to the Borough of San 
Fernando in 1906, by 1916 he was lessee of the 
Palace Cinema, and a shareholder (later Director) 
of the San Fernando Moving Picture Co. In 1922 he 
combined with others to start Imperial Stores 
Limited, of which he was also accountant. It 
became one of the Borough’s biggest firms. In 1907 
he helped to found the San Fernando Literary 
Club, of which he was President for several years. 
Macdougall was auditor of the San Fernando 
Borough Council from c.1914 to 1918. He became 
an Alderman of the Council in 1922, and an 
elected member thereof from 1924 until his death 
on 28 April 1929.™ 

Another Tobagonian to affect the social life of 
San Fernando was Samuel Carter (1837-1895). The 
son of an Irish physician who worked at the 
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Tobago garrison and a Mrs Caesar, Carter pursued 
his lifelong ambition to be a journalist. He was 
apprenticed at age 11 to Angus Melvill, editor of 
the Tobago Chronicle and Royal Gazette. He migrated 
to Trinidad in 1856, and worked on the staff of 
two newspapers, one of which was the Port of 
Spain Chronicle, which he eventually managed. He 
founded New Era in Port of Spain in 1870. In 1874 
he bought The San Fernando Gazette, which he 
managed and edited until his death. Carter was 
also a member of the San Fernando Borough 
Council.” 

One profession in which Tobagonians were 
prominent was the Christian ministry. The three 
major denominations produced men of distinction 
who served the Caribbean in this period. 


Among the Moravians, Rev. Samuel E. Morris 
(ordained 1903), a former teacher at Moriah, was a 
missionary to Bluefields, Nicaragua, at the turn of 
the century. Morris later served in Port of Spain 
(1911-1920), and then in other parts of the 
Caribbean, including Antigua and Jamaica. Rev. 
William James was born in 1840 at Bethel. In 1847 
he was sent to school in Antigua, where he 
remained to become a head teacher, musician and, 
in 1886, an ordained Moravian minister. He lived 
there till his death in 1893. Another Moravian, 
Rev. J. Duncan Ross, began his ministry in 1889 
and served for fifty years until his death in Tobago 
on 28 May 1939. Rev. Ross worked in several 
Caribbean islands, including St. Kitts, Barbados, 
Trinidad, and Tobago.” 

Rev. Gilbert Irvine (1829-1906), after working in 
Barbados, became in April 1886 the first native 
minister to head the Tobago Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission. At his death in Barbados on 10 October 
1906, he had laboured in the ministry for fifty-two 
years.” 

From the Anglican fold, another son of the soil, 
Rev. George E. Elliot, brother of John W. Elliot the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, was an Anglican minister 
in Barbados from the 1870s, having been ordained 
at Codrington College there. From the 1880s, Rev. 
Charles B. Phillips (c.1847-1921) ministered in the 
Anglican churches of Tobago; he was ordained in 
1887. Finally, Rev. Henry A. Todd, a former 
teacher who had been trained in Antigua, 
returned to Tobago in 1888. He was Rector for the 
windward parishes from June 1888. He and his 
wife Laura acquired Providence Estate from her 
father, Craig Castella, and he also served on the 
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Financial Board between 1894 and 1898. In 1906 he 
was transferred to Chaguanas, Trinidad, where he 
died on 1 March 1913.” 


The settled religious allegiances began to change. 
Because of the French influence, there had been a 
small number of Roman Catholics in Tobago 
before 1838. At the 1871 census, the 36 Roman 
Catholics were mainly migrants from Grenada, 
Martinique and other Caribbean islands. In 1870 
the Roman Catholic Church, under the ministry of 
Fr. André F. Violette, acquired a burial ground in 
Scarborough, after the death of ‘A certain Smith 
from Grenada’. From July 1882 Violette began to 
establish congregations in Tobago, and in 1883 
purchased Southfield on Bacolet Street for the use 
of the Church.” The Seventh Day Adventists 
arrived in 1890, and in 1896 Bishop Birchwood 
founded a Baptist Church at Lambeau, which 
became part of the London Baptist Mission in 
1903,” 


Moreover, a new generation of clerics was in the 
making. For example, Richard Mayers, a former 
Methodist teacher, studied Theology at Lincoln 
University College, Pennsylvania, from 1891 to 
1893; and George Horatio McEachrane III (later 
the first Tobago native to become a Canon of the 
Anglican Church in the colony) entered Holy 
Orders at Codrington College in October 1900.3! 


The Middle Strata 
Teachers and Teaching 


The lack of adequate educational facilities was 
severely felt in Tobago. There were no post- 
primary institutions on the island. By the last 
decades of the century, only the wealthiest of the 
planters and merchants could afford to educate 
their children in Europe. The others sent their sons 
to Coke Memorial College, Antigua, to Harrison 
College and other Barbadian schools, or to the 
Grenada Grammar School. For those preparing to 
be teachers and pastors, Antigua was the popular 
destination, for it was the location of the Mico 
Training College, started in 1837 in St. John’s, and 
the Moravian Training School which began in 1846 
in Cedar Hall. Girls went to suitable schools in 
Barbados or in Trinidad. When the Mico institution 
was closed in 1900, Trinidad became the place 
where most Tobago teachers were trained. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, the Port of Spain 
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grammar schools received the few Tobago 
children who attained secondary education. 


Although Tobago received only small numbers 
of West Indian migrants, its society experienced 
an important cross-fertilization, through both 
churching and schooling, from persons originating 
or trained in other Caribbean societies. 

The cadre of teachers from the Caribbean was 
constant. Among those who served longest was 
Benjamin P. W. Charity, who arrived with his wife 
Faith from Antigua in 1852. A ‘Mico man’, he 
taught at Plymouth and Mason Hall and, after a 
stay of 21 months in Antigua in 1861-1862 and a 
short stint in Scarborough, became Head Teacher 
of Ebenezer Wesleyan School in the last quarter of 
1863. In the 1870s, as part of the drive against 
smuggling, he was also appointed Aid Waiter (a 
customs official) at Roxborough, to collect customs 
and other dues when ships landed; and, from 1882 
when only Scarborough was a port of entry, he 
served as registrar of births and deaths. He died in 
1883. Thomas David was another Mico-trained 
Antiguan. He arrived in Tobago in 1856 as a 
teacher/catechist, before joining the clerical staff 
of J. H. Keens and Co.; he finally worked as Gaoler 
from 1879 until his death in 1885. David was also 
Permanent Secretary of Odd Fellows lodge, 
founded in 1882. Robert Adam Edwards of 
St. Kitts, a graduate of the Moravian School at 
Cedar Hall, was teacher and local preacher from 
the late 1850s; he and his wife Margaret (née 
Stewart) owned a part of Dennett Estate and he 
remained in Tobago until his death on 28 June 
1901. He was also a leading member of Odd 
Fellows and Good Templar lodges. John H. Ashby 
received his early education in Barbados. He 
served as a teacher/catechist with the Anglican 
Church at Roxborough from 1871 to 1900. There 
was also Thomas E. Weekes from Nevis, who 
worked at several Methodist schools before being 
promoted to Princes Town Wesleyan School, 
Trinidad, in 1910. In that year, Weekes was the 
Superintendent of the Wesleyan Sunday Schools 
in the colony. In Tobago he had the distinction of 
being the first teacher to prepare a student for the 
College Exhibition examinations.” 

Among the Tobago teachers who worked 
elsewhere was Ranyell Patrick Edwards, eldest 
son of Patrick Edwards, the ‘large’ metayer. He 
entered the profession in 1871, then gained his 
first-class certificate at the Grenada Training 
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School and taught there, before returning to 
Tobago in 1888, where he retired in 1907 as Head 
Teacher of Whim EC School. Other contemporaries 
also served in Grenada. John Baptiste Murray, a 
son of Brutus Murray, went there in the 1890s 
until 1897; Mitchell J. Prince was Head Teacher at 
Constantine Methodist School from 1885 to 1899, 
and his wife Judith had a school in Grenada in 
that period. Those working in Trinidad included: 
John James Mitchell of Delaford (father of Lionel 
and Vincent Mitchell, both of whom taught in 
Tobago from 1924), who went to L’Anse Noire on 
the north coast, where he founded the Roman 
Catholic school, of which his wife Louisa later 
became Head Teacher; Joseph A. Jack, a pioneer 
evangelist who built the Moravian chapel-school 
at Manantial, again on the north coast, in 1896; 
William Melancthon Cornelius John who, having 
served from c.1895 as lay minister, musician, 
choirmaster and Head Teacher of Spring Garden 
Moravian School, in 1908 became the first Head 
Teacher of L’Anse Noire Moravian School on the 
Trinidad north coast, where he remained until 
1930; and Charles R. Wilson, who was for many 
years Head Teacher at Diego Martin Government 
School until his death in August 1913.% 

One of the most illustrious of the Tobago 
teachers who served abroad was Joseph Francis 
Henry (1859-1945), a brilliant linguist, historian 
and mathematician. A ‘Mico man’, Henry entered 
the profession at Montgomery Moravian School in 
the 1870s, and taught at Queen’s Royal College, 


. Port of Spain, for a brief period, before spending 


twenty-five years at the Grenada Grammar 
School. By 1904 he had returned home and 
founded the Middle School, the most important 
secondary school in Tobago until its closure c.1920 
owing to his illness.* 

By the end of the century, Tobago had produced 
a number of teachers who were so _ highly 
respected that they were popularly given the title 
‘Venerable’. They included Norman McNeil 
(c.1821-1897). According to a newspaper report, 


from a slave [McNeil] rose to be butler at the Whim 
Great House. During his leisure hours he taught 
scripture lessons, afterwards becoming a regular 
teacher. 


He took charge of Whim Estate Estate School (sic) 
(later called Whim Anglican School) in 1842, and 
was still in harness there in 1896, aged 75. McNeil 
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worked against enormous odds, for many years 
keeping the school in his own home, or in the 
boiling house of Dunveygan Estate out of the crop 
season, because there was no schoolhouse for the 
pupils. From 1863 to 1867, McNeil’s assistant was 
his wife Rosetta (née Dove; c.1836-1927), who was 
the sewing mistress. McNeil was a catechist in the 
Anglican Church. In the 1860s he was also 
Superintendent of the Sunday School for adults 
which the Anglican Church ran in Scarborough. In 
1872 George Elliot in his report on the schools 
called him, /painstaking and _ conscientious’, 
despite his lack of formal teacher training.® 

There was also Scott Barman (c.1836-1908), a 
‘Mico man’, who is first reported as a teacher at 
Ebenezer Wesleyan School, Roxborough, in 1862. 
He started at Montgomery Moravian Infant School 
in 1866; by 1901 he had been Head Teacher of 
Montgomery senior school for over thirty years. 
Barman was described in the 1872 report as 
‘efficient, energetic, and careful’; and in 1892 the 
Acting Inspector of Schools considered him 
‘efficient’.%° Barman was a Helper and lay minister 
of the Moravian Church. 

Another Venerable was Troilus Duke (d.1888), a 
long-serving headmaster and lay preacher in the 
Moravian Church, particularly at Spring Garden, 
Montgomery and Bon Accord. He took charge of 
the Spring Garden School in 1855, and by 1862 
was Head Teacher at Bon Accord Moravian 
School.*” 

Cyrus Cyrenius McWellington (c.1821-1901) of 
Castara was teaching at Englishman’s Bay near 
Castara in 1849. Having graduated from the Mico 
Training College in 1851, he returned to Tobago. 
Although he went into mercantile business for a 
brief period, he returned to teaching and gave 
excellent service to the Methodists as head teacher, 
lay preacher and choirmaster at Scarborough, 
Mt.St. George, Mason Hall and _ elsewhere, 
continuing in active service until May 1899.* 

Samuel Thomas West Charity (1856-1912), son of 
Benjamin and Faith Charity, succeeded his father 
as Head Teacher, Ebenezer Wesleyan School, 
and served for some thirty years preceding his 
death on 12 May 1912. Samuel Charity was a lay 
preacher and a celebrated musician and 
choirmaster. Like his father, he was the registrar of 
births and deaths at Roxborough. He filled 
important positions in many of the community 
groups in Roxborough from the 1880s, and was a 
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founder and Vice President of one of Tobago’s 
earliest debating societies, the Roxborough Men’s 
Association, which was started in 1908.°? 


Finally, among these Venerables must be 
mentioned Archie Cornelius John ((1844-1938), 
father of William Melancthon Cornelius John), 
who served the Moravian schools for over three 
decades. An outstanding musician, in 1887 he 
started an evening school in vocal and instrumental 
music for adults at his home, Cinnamon Hill; he 
also conducted the Cinnamon Hill Volunteer 
Choir in the 1880s. He was the registrar of births 
and deaths from the 1880s, and the postmaster of 
the district in the early twentieth century. 
Popularly known as “Teacher John’, he was a pillar 
of the Scarborough Brotherhood, a Methodist 
literary, debating and discussion group, from its 
inception in 1909 to the 1920s.” 

All these men were community activists and 
leaders, in addition to their roles as teachers and 
preachers. Most of them were choirmasters. They 
served diligently in a time when salaries were a 
pittance, and there was neither gratuity nor 
pension at retirement. 


Of the illustrious female teachers in the schools 
assisted by the Government, the one receiving the 
greatest public tribute was Elizabeth Mitchell 
(1834-1917), sewing mistress at Moriah for some 
fifty years before her retirement in 1907. A 
mulatto, she was born enslaved on 4 January 1834 
on Woodlands Estate. Her mother had saved 20 
Joes (1 Joe = 8 dollars BWI currency) to buy her 
freedom, but the manager manumitted her without 
cost because slavery was soon to end. Mitchell 
attended school at Shirvan, at Golden Grove, and 
at Montgomery Moravian School, before being 
taught at Moriah under Troilus Duke. There she 
learned from Mrs Henrietta Titterington, a 
missionary’s wife, plain and fancy needlework, in 
which she excelled. Owing to Mitchell’s teaching, 
Moriah Moravian School, between 1903 (when the 
annual Schools Agricultural and Needlework 
Show began) and 1908, won each year the special 
prize for the best all-round exhibits in needlework. 
In 1907 she won the newly instituted Martinez 
medal and badge as sewing mistress of the 
premier school in Tobago and north Trinidad.*! 
Mitchell was also a Helper in the Moravian Church. 

Another long-serving female teacher was Olivia 
O’FKeiffe, who started teaching in 1881 and retired 
in 1917, her last years having been spent at the 
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Scarborough Roman Catholic School. O’Keiffe was 
also an active music teacher.” 

A significant contribution to education came 
from the private schools, of which there were 13 in 
Scarborough and its environs in August 1888. One 
of the oldest of these schools was kept by Mrs 
Sarah Owen, who died, aged 92, in December 
1901. Among the primary schools in the 1890s was 
one for girls in the Market Square, conducted by 
Miss Blakely, one of the daughters of Thomas 
Blakely sen. There were also schools run by 
Nelly McCall, wife of John George McCall (son of 
John McCall), and by Emmeline Scobie, one of the 
owners of Deal Fair Estate. With the exception of 
Owen, these women were the descendants of 
merchants or planters. All these were schools for 
the children of the eminent and the ‘respectable’. 


The first secondary school in the late nineteenth 
century, The Scarborough Grammar School, was 
opened in June 1888 by E. Laurie Hendy, formerly 
an Assistant Master at a Barbados grammar school. 
It was short-lived. Hendy became Inspector of 
Schools. in 1888, and was one of the private 
teachers who gave tuition in subjects at the 
secondary level. 

Some of the ministers of religion tutored the sons 
of the dominant class. Aubrey Yeates described 
the education of his father Lincoln, the son of 
Dougald Yeates, planter and Leeward District 
Magistrate, as follows: 


In them days the big-shot people used to send their 
children to private school. He went to a place down 
Plymouth, one Rev. [E. A.] Turpin. He didn’t have a 
school, but he used to help out many of the prominent 
people with their children. ... When Rev. Turpin 
thought he had enough, he told him, ‘Well, your son is 
ready for office.’... His daddy was a Magistrate; he 
went as a Magistrate’s Clerk. ... He said his father 
died [in 1884] and he came back on the estate.“ 


At Moriah, Dr. William A. Purser also conducted 
a private secondary school, sometime between his 
retirement in 1890 and his death at Easter 1895. 
All these initiatives showed the growing demand 
for secondary education. 


The Bowhill Affair 


The teachers, who increased in number between 
1881 and 1901, became more socially prominent, 
particularly in their support for petitions, 
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including those of the Tobago Defence 
Association. One incident, however, indicates that, 
though they were politically engaged, they did not 
have the power exercised by their Trinidad 
counterparts, who included such critics of the 
colonial regime as John Jacob Thomas, the famous 
black schoolteacher. Thomas was the author of 
Froudacity: West Indian Fables Explained, a response 
to a racist work by the English historian James 
Anthony Froude, entitled The English in the West 
Indies: The Bow of Ulysses.*° 


J. A. P. Bowhill, a merchant’s clerk and land 
surveyor, having been appointed Acting Inspector 
of Schools, wrote in his report for 1884 that most 
of the schools, except those of the Moravians, were 
poor, due to the teachers’ ignorance and their 
‘very defective’ teaching. He stated that in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, ‘the children 
betrayed the greatest ignorance; and I can impute 
this only to a bad system of teaching’; and he 
called for stricter supervision by the ministers in 
charge.” 

Mitchell J. Prince and Richard Mayers, the Head 
Teachers of Scarborough and Mt. St. George 
Wesleyan schools, respectively, responded in the 
pages of The News. Prince found Bowhill’s 
strictures to be ‘so sweeping and general’, that 
‘The lad is impertinent.’ Questioning Bowhill’s 
competence, he asked, ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ With heavy sarcasm, he criticized 
Bowhill’s punctuation and condemned the attack 
on the teachers. Mayers, angry but less vitriolic, 
- noted that John B. Murray, a black teacher, had 
been a rejected applicant for the post of Inspector 
of Schools, preference having been given to 
Bowhill—described by the Administrator Dr. J. W. 
Carrington as a ‘slightly coloured gentleman’— 
and, before him, to John McKillop, a British 
engineer. He too challenged Bowhill’s competence. 
Likening Bowhill to Pharaoh of old, he questioned 
his reasoning with respect to merit.* 

The Board of Education withdrew the govern- 
ment grant payable to Prince, from the date of his 
letter to the end of the year (7/8ths of his income 
from that source), and threatened him with 
‘instant dismissal’ for any similar offence. It 
conveyed to Mayers its ‘strong disapprobation’. It 
also made a new rule, forbidding teachers from 
writing ‘to the Public papers on the subject of 
Education or on such matters as may come under 
the consideration of the Board’, with dismissal as 
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the penalty. The rule was later changed: if a 
teacher wrote to the press on the elementary 
school system, 


and such communication shall appear to the Board to 
be couched in intemperate or improper language, 
such teacher will be liable to withdrawal of his salary 
grant, or such other punishment as the circumstances 
of the case may require.” 


In April 1885 thirty-eight Scarborough residents 
sent a petition on Prince’s behalf and Prince sent 
an apology.,In June 1885 Prince left Tobago to 
become Head Teacher at Constantine Methodist 
School, Grenada.°*? 


The incident demonstrates the fledgling power 
of the teachers and their supporters from the 
middle strata vis-a-vis that of the officials, 
ministers of religion and planters who controlled 
the Board of Education and the schools. There was 
no organization of teachers, and this limited their 
effectiveness. (A Schoolmasters’ Association, which 
had existed previously, was defunct.) Indeed, such 
was the political and intellectual climate in Tobago 
that virtually all adverse comments on public life 
were written anonymously in The News. In 1888 an 
article in fourteen parts, criticizing James Anthony 
Froude’s The English in the West Indies: The Bow of 
Ulysses, was published under the pen name, 
‘Apollo Africani’.*! 


Other Groups in the Middle Strata 


The teachers/lay readers were an important 
subgroup of the middle strata. They moved easily 
into clerical positions in the merchant houses or 
the Civil Service, and into supervisory positions 
on estates; some of them were small landowners 
and skilled tradesmen. Despite their low salaries, 
they enjoyed the same social standing as others in 
‘respectable’ positions, such as white-collar 
workers, landowners with five acres or more, 
shopkeepers, mariners, and ‘bespoke’ artisans. 

As we have seen, some of the new black planters 
emerged from the ranks of the shopkeepers, who 
were usually numbered among the community 
leaders. Their families were highly respected, and 
as a rule were active in church, school, sports and 
entertainment. 


The master carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, 
boilermen and other ‘bespoke’ artisans were also 
highly respected, and their public involvement as 


leaders in the churches and in the society was 
outstanding. Among these leading artisans was 
James Barclay Thomas, master carpenter, contractor 
to the Government and the Anglican Board until 
his death in September 1907; he built Les Coteaux 
Anglican Church and Roxborough Police Station.” 
There were also William A. Welch and Cudjoe 
Thomas, master masons; and Joseph Grimshaw 
(c.1838-1909), Angus Collier (1832-1888), and 
Joseph Arnold (1844-1924), master tailors. For 
over forty years until his death in October 1902, 
Cudjoe Thomas had been class leader in the 
Scarborough Wesleyan Church. Grimshaw was a 
pivotal figure in the founding of the Penny 
Savings Bank in 1877 and 1881. He had been a 
Wesleyan class leader and Sunday School teacher, 
before joining the Plymouth Brethren (Gospel Hall 
assemblies). Collier was a Scarborough merchant 
and a staunchly evangelical Wesleyan lay preacher. 
Arnold was a faithful member of the Wesleyan 
Church.® 


Butchering was also an important service. 
Because only the cheapest cuts of meat could be 
bought by exchange or barter, and because 
butchers won the contracts to supply government 
institutions with meat, they usually had more cash 
than many. At least two became planters—Luke 
Toby in the 1890s with Hampden Estate, and 
Jackman Prescod with Smithfield in the early 
twentieth century. John Ottley, another butcher, 
was lessee in 1884 of Calder Hall Estate. As 
happens when doctors serve other doctors, 
butchers had an informal code whereby they 
never charged the families of other butchers for 
meat supplied. John Ottley, Samuel Dalrymple 
and James Douglas were the leading butchers in 
and near Scarborough in this period. 

There were also highly skilled needlewomen, 
bakers, confectioners and other female artisans. 
Among the seamstresses and needlewomen of 
the middle strata were Mary Eleanora Collier 
(née Deleyre), wife of Angus Collier; their daughter, 
Eleanora Arbuthnot Macfarlane (née Collier); 
and Lydia Hislop, who was seamstress to the 
family of Commissioner William Low in the 
1890s.° 

The captains of sloops, schooners, cutters and 
other vessels—master mariners as they were 
called—were part of these highly respected 
groups. Among them were William Hovell, a 
Barbadian, who resided in Tobago and became a 
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leading dry goods and cocoa merchant in the early 
twentieth century; Walter Simmons from Bermuda; 
and George Harrington Dalrymple of Tobago 
(later the Harbour Master of St. Lucia). 

A few of the master mariners became planters. 
These were Hiram Bugbee, originally from the 
United States; John Spicer, an Englishman who, 
having captained a transatlantic vessel, served 
from 1875 to 1886 as Harbour Master; and William 
Hovell. Bugbee’s wife Elizabeth received Crown 
Point Estate as a gift from her father Robert 
Crooks in November 1883. The Spicers made 
Tobago their home for over fifty years from 1838, 
and in 1875, John Spicer owned Shirvan and Bon 
Accord estates; in 1884 his wife Sarah owned 
Pigeon Point. Captain Hovell acquired Pigeon 
Point by 1907. 


The Middle Strata and Their Enterprises 


There was a marked increase in teachers, clerical 
workers, petty shopkeepers and peasant proprietors 
between 1881 and 1901, through upward mobility of 
labourers’ children, and through downward 
mobility of the descendants of the dominant class. 
Most of the beneficiaries of these increases were 
males, and men constituted 61.3 per cent of the 
persons in these occupations in 1901. However, 
women registered incremental gains, as increasing 
numbers of them entered teaching and clerical 
work; women were also the majority of the 
hucksters and small shopkeepers, 164 or 73.2 per 
cent of this group (totalling 224 persons) being 
women in 1901.” With this numerical increase, these 
groups presented a more sustained and articulate 
stance on public issues than had been witnessed in 
the earlier years of the century. 

Apart from Daylight, a newspaper started by Dr. J. 
Goodridge Anderson in October 1884 which was 
short-lived, and the official Gazette, the only ongoing 
newspaper was The News. It appeared weekly from 
January 1881; because of defaulting subscribers, it 
stopped for eight months in 1887. Its owner in 1885 
and subsequent years was Ebenezer Henderson, 
and in the course of its life its editors included 
Mitchell J. Prince, Edward Macdougall, and William 
C. Murrell, the latter originally from Barbados. The 
News seems to have continued until 1894, after 
which it was bought by J. Benjamin Price, a 
Barbados-born veterinarian, who intended to 
rename it The Tobago Indicator. However, despite 
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considerable public protest, Commissioner 
William Low allowed the Trinidad newspaper 
Ordinances of 1894 and 1895 to be fully applied to 
Tobago, although he could have negotiated for a 
relaxation of the rules. As a result, the prescribed 
security of £200 in cash was beyond the means 
of Price or his supporters, most of whom were 
writing clerks, shopkeepers, artisans, mariners, 
teachers and small landowners from the middle 
strata. Some of his supporters offered unencumbered 
properties worth £200 or more as adequate security, 
but none was accepted. Consequently, all prospects 
of continuing The News were abandoned by April 
1895. By then, the newspaper had become an 
important forum for social comment (usually 
anonymously under various noms de plume), and 
for a clinical examination of public officials and 
their performance. For this reason, Low’s detractors 
were convinced that he was bent on suppressing 
the newspaper in order to suppress public 
criticism of himself. Indeed, Low himself stated 
that he was promoting the peasantry, hoping that 
they would be ‘well behaved’ and ‘having no 
time to listen to demagogues and silly West 
Indian newspaper scribblers.’* 

So influential was the newspaper in public life 
that when Administrator R. B. Llewellyn failed to 
give to the editor, W. C. Murrell, a copy of the 
Draft Jury Ordinance in 1886, Murrell commented: 


... we presume that Mr. Llewellyn is not aware that 
although we are not actually regarded as of the 
‘opposition,’ we are nevertheless so to a certain extent 
as it has been the custom for the Government to 
furnish us with copies of Ordinances before they 
become law with the view of having our comments on 
them. ... 


The peculiarly objectionable system under which the 
Colony is governed, the absolutely monarchial [sic] 
style with which every governmental measure is 
tainted, the suspicious secrecy and indecent haste 
which generally accompany the passing of such 
measures render it imperative for us to say, on behalf 
of the public, that it is essential that due publicity 
should be given to every ordinance[,] and that every 
opportunity should be given to us to express our 
opinion thereon before it is passed into law. 


Murrell stated that previous Administrators had 
extended that courtesy to the paper, although their 
manner was often ‘formal and phlegmatic’.” 


Besides its strong editorials, The News aired 
opinions that were often thoroughly irreverent of 
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officialdom, including the monarchy. For example, 
in 1887 there was much public debate on a suitable 
memorial, to be raised by public subscription, for 
the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Proposals included a town clock, a market shed, 
and. an almshouse. On 21 June (the Jubilee day), 
there were special church services, races at Petit 
Trou, and serenading by the popular music band 
led by Robert Dyall, which composed a new song 
for the occasion. Archie John’s Cinnamon Hill 
Volunteer Choir also serenaded the Administrator. 
But an anonymous writer using the name Fly, in an 
ode to ‘our own Dear Mamma Queen’, asked her 
to send the market shed as a lasting monument of 
her reign, and to protect West Indian sugar in the 
UK against competition from bounty-fed sugar. 
The writer concluded: 


But somehow we've a feeling which haunts us more 
and more, 

That of us our island, you’ve never heard before, 

And should you ever read these lines, we'll bet an old 
cock’d hat, 

You'll turn and say, with some dismay, 

Tobago! Where is that?® 


In the last decades of the century, we find 
important commercial enterprises owned by 
women of the middle strata, or by downwardly 
mobile women of the dominant class. For 
example, for many years from the early 1880s, Mrs 
Rosa Elliot, widow of Dr. John Elliot, owned a 
chemist’s shop in Scarborough. Catherine Hope 
was a general grocer in 1884; and in 1885, 
Catherine Fraser announced that a saloon and 
restaurant were to be added to her grocery, 
haberdashery and stationery business.® Agnes M. 
Blakely owned The People’s Pharmacy, which she 
sold in January 1906 to James A. A. Biggart, who 
had been employed as her dispenser.” 

Some of the coloured women in Scarborough 
started guest houses. In 1889 these enterprises were 
run by Mrs Ironside, Miss Palmer, Miss Willington 
and Mrs Brebnor. Sarah Bremner (also known as 
‘Miss Trouble’) owned an establishment at Cook’s 
River, which supplied the Royal Mail steamers 
when in port.® 

At the turn of the century, there were also Mrs 
Forbes with The Lodge (because of it Bacolet Street 
was popularly called Lodge Road); Mrs Eliza 
Henderson, Ebenezer Henderson’s widow, who 
accommodated paying guests at Fairfield; Mrs 


J. L. Clark with Peru Cottage; and Mrs Brebnor 
was still running her guest house on Burnett 
Street. In effect, these women were the pioneers of 
the Tobago hospitality industry.“ 

The middle strata, allied to the small planters 
and lessees of estates who had less of a vested 
interest in sugar than the larger planters, 
advanced a series of proposals for the support of 
alternative crops. A Tobago Crop Advance and 
Discount Company, probably the one formed by 
Sir John Gorrie, existed from 1892. No record of 
its accomplishments survives, although it existed 
in 1899 with James A. Robertson as its Managing 
Director, and Thomas Green as its Acting 
Secretary. Most of its members were coloured and 
black—small businessmen from the middle strata, 
and a few small planters. Among them were 
James Hamilton, Isaac A. Hope, William Bovell, 
Alexander Norton, Rev. Henry A. Todd, Rev. 
Charles B. Phillips, Archie John, T. Haynes Hendy, 
T. A. Gordon, and Marcus C. L. Carew.© 


There was also a Tobago Co-operative Society 
Ltd., a creature of the same social groups, which 
was founded in 1892. Its rules granted ‘the power 
to purchase, hold, sell, mortgage, rent, lease, or 
sub-lease lands and real estate, and to erect, pull 
down, repair, alter or otherwise deal with any 
buildings thereon.’ Its shares were 20s each, 
payable in five instalments, and its leading 
members overlapped considerably with those of 
the Crop Advance and Discount Co., which served 
as its banker. Among them were Charles L. 
Plagemann (President of the Board of Directors in 
1893), E. Laurie Hendy, Rev. C. B. Phillips, Rev. 
E. A. Turpin, Rev. H. A. Todd, Richard Murdoch, 
Isaac A. Hope, James E. Roberts, Thomas.Green 
(Secretary), Joseph Yeates, William Bovell, Allan 
Armstrong, and Adam Tait. Plagemann was also 
manager, and his Commercial Agency in 
Scarborough housed the offices. 


J. B. Price, who had also leased Woodlands 
Estate in the 1880s, initiated other enterprises 
besides his investment in The News. In 1895 he 
established, at least in name, The Agricultural 
Loan and Trading Co. Ltd., with a proposed share 
capital of £1,000 at £2 per share. On its Board of 
Directors were mainly blacks from the middle 
strata; the Chairman was Edward Keens, who by 
then had lost his estates. The Company intended 
to do business as agriculturists, merchants, and 
commission agents; they hoped to encourage 
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crops other than sugar, and to develop portions of 
Crown land, while assisting sugar producers.® 
Their accomplishments are unrecorded. 

The critical need was capital. This explains why 
every proposal of the officials, the planters, and 
of the middle strata insisted on credit facilities to 
be provided by the Government. It also explains 
why the Colonial Office would not sanction such 
proposals. In the first place, repayment of private 
loans would be uncertain; in the second, imperial 
funds would not be used to maintain the existence 
of groups whose political viability the Colonial 
Office wished to destroy. Therefore, in the absence 
of external sources of credit, we can understand 
why the middle strata and the merchants 
spearheaded the creation of the Penny Savings 
Bank in December 1877 and again in March 1881. 
After the Bank was closed c.1882, the Colonial 
Bank refused to establish a Tobago branch in 1886, 
its directors declaring that ‘the game would not be 
worth the candle.’ In February 1893 a branch of 
the Trinidad and Tobago Government Savings 
Bank was opened, but only in Scarborough. While 
it was useful for savings, it gave no investment 
loans. Thus, there were constant complaints that 
the merchants’ funds, which could have been 
invested in Tobago, were with every steamer 
exported to banks in other colonies. In the context 
where the Colonial Office was withholding aid, 
and private banks gave no credit to small 
agriculturists, most of the people from the middle 
strata who were able to seize the new opportunities 
for business and landowning were small 
shopkeepers and butchers. 

Some of the Scarborough lodges and friendly 
societies supported by the middle strata continued 
in existence. Odd Fellows, which had folded up in 
the 1890s, was revived in May 1899, through the 
initiative of Archie C. John and James M. A. 
Thomas. In Scarborough too, The Tobago Heart 
and Hand Friendly Society was started by William 
Bovell and six others in March 1890. By December 
1892 there were 162 members in branches at 
Montgomery and Moriah, with a third branch 
planned for Pembroke. In 1898 the membership 
was 200. Only the ‘respectable’ could belong. One 
of its members stated: 


The status of the Society is well watched and 
maintained, and a line drawn as to the class not 
permitted to be within its pale. Respectable females 
and males are among its members. ...” 
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In music, the most popular band in Scarborough 
from the middle strata was led by Robert H. Dyall, 
a native of Barbados who was the Court House 
keeper and messenger. His band included Sinai J. 
Gordon, violinist, and L. Bernardo, and it survived 
until the end of the century. On 21 November 
1898, at the formal announcement in Scarborough 
of the closer Union with Trinidad, Dyall’s ‘flute 
band’ played the National Anthem.” 


The Labouring Class 


From the 1870s, emigration of labourers was very 
marked, and this had serious impacts on the 
demography and social life of Tobago.” By 1901 
women constituted 59.0 per cent of the working 
force, up from 56.4 per cent in 1891.” 


Between 1881 and 1901, the collapse of the sugar 
industry produced a marked shift in employment 
from agriculture and paid domestic work into 
‘general labour’. Agricultural labourers declined 
from 6,598 in 1881 to 4,082 in 1901, a decrease of 
38.1 per cent, while the number of domestic 
workers fell from 1,099 to 729, or by 33.7 per cent. 
At the same time, general labourers and porters 
rose from only 3 in 1881 to 1,130 in 1901; and 
unpaid domestic duties, which had not been 
recorded as an occupation in 1861, 1871 and 1881, 
occupied 918 persons in 1891 and 778 in 1901. In 
both 1891 and 1901, 100.0 per cent of the workers 
in unpaid domestic duties were females. 


The censuses of 1881 and 1891, the only ones in 
the period which gave occupations by district, 
showed that the decline in agricultural labourers 
was most marked (44.0 per cent) in the Leeward 
District, the epicentre of the sugar industry, while 
the overall decline was 32.8 per cent. 


The first year in which the censuses gave a 
distribution by sex for occupations was 1891. In 
that year, women constituted 58.4 per cent of the 
4,436 agricultural labourers, and their proportion 
was 59.3 per cent in 1901. Women formed the 
backbone of the least-paid occupations by the end 
of the century. They were the majority of general 
labourers (60.0 per cent in 1901). In 1901, while 
23.9 per cent of male workers were in skilled 
trades which were better paid than ordinary 
labour, only 12.7 per cent of females were so 
employed (as bakers, confectioners, dressmakers 
and milliners). While 55.4 per cent of the male 
workers were in the least-paid occupations— 
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agricultural and general labour, laundering and 
domestic work—67.3 per cent of the female 
workers were so engaged. Thus, gender was an 
important factor in those aspects of the occupational 
structure that can be understood from the census 
data. 


The labouring class, in a pervasive situation of 
cash shortage, quietly consolidated its interests. In 
the Windward District, some bought Crown land, 
which was made available from 1887; but initially 
the general preference was for estate land, already 
cleared ‘ of,forest, and nearer to means of 
communication. With the expansion in trading 
opportunities before and after the annexation of 
1889, the labouring class swiftly increased exports 
of produce from their freeholds and metayer 
grounds. In this way, they changed the composition 
and direction of Tobago’s trade, as the export data 
in Chapter 5 reveal. Indeed, exports to Trinidad 
surpassed exports to other regions in this period 
(Table 5.17). Thus, the period 1884-1900 was one 
in which the labouring class was more fully able to 
strengthen its thrust against plantation monoculture. 


There was little paid employment. Consequently, 
trade with nearby colonies and migration to 
Trinidad were crucial for the accumulation of 
cash in Tobago. Rev. Theodor Liley Clemens, the 
Moravian minister in Moriah, was reported as 
having told the 1897 Royal Commission: 


There are only labourers there ... Their condition is not 
poor, as they can provide themselves with food and 
clothing, and support him and two colleagues of his 
denomination. They also support their schools with 
assistance from Government. They earn money by 
traffic with Trinidad in ground provisions, stock, 
goats, pigs, and cocoa ... no labour is employed at 
wages in his district ... His people depend largely on 
wages and trade with Trinidad.” 


Bartering and itinerant vending in both town 
and country were noted in the press, as the 
populace devised various strategies for survival. 
Trade with arriving vessels and local transactions, 
large and small, were conducted for payment in 
kind. For example, before the courts in 1890, Mrs 
Elizabeth Gordon, ‘a bum-boat woman’, testified 
that she ‘regularly traded’ with the steamers 
calling at Tobago, and that she had ‘bartered, 
among other things, some fresh fish for a piece of 
beef’. Even major purchases such as land were 
made with transactions in kind. In the matter of 
Philip Todd v. Walter Sladden, Todd had bought 
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from Sladden a piece of land, for which he had 
promised to give sugar. Sometimes exchanges in 
kind were part of a chain of payments, some of 
which were in cash. For example, in 1888 when 
there were many coconuts and little employment 
at Kendal Place, but some employment and few 
provisions or coconuts at Goldsborough, exchanges 
took the following form: 


Women ... supply the two places by exchanging bread 
at the former place for cocoanuts which they sell at the 
latter place.” 


Recalling his first visit to Tobago in 1900, Robert 
Smith Reid, planter, observed: 


Trading was chiefly by barter—fowls and vegetables 
in exchange for groceries &c., and labour was 
exchanged between the growers and thus exceedingly 
little money was in circulation.” 


All these examples show the widespread use of 
exchanges in kind, for which the term in the 
vernacular was ‘to change’. 


Friendly societies remained important among 
the labouring class, but by the end of the century 
some surviving in the records were village 
organizations, not formed by the churches. As the 
sugar crisis intensified, two friendly societies were 
formed in the Windward District. The first, the 
Windward Concord Benefit Society, was started 
early in 1886 at Pembroke. Its President was Henry 
Millar. The second, the Victoria Jubilee Relief 
Society, began in October 1887 at Roxborough, 
under the presidency of James D. Kerwood. 


Because of the sporadic publication of 
newspapers after 1888, there are few traces of the 
musical life in the written record. One account, of 
a ball in honour of Commissioner and Mrs L. G. 
Hay on 17 January 1889, states that the musicians 


played in excellent time, but had evidently not studied 
their music by note, and many purely West Indian airs 
were introduced. The instruments used were violins, a 
concertina, and a tin vessel scratched with a small iron 
rod, corresponding to the ‘shack shack’ of Trinidad 


and known in Barbados as a ‘vira’.”° 


The scale and pervasiveness of emigration to 
Trinidad between 1870 and 1900 were such that its 
economic and sociocultural impacts were widely 


felt in both islands.” By the end of the century, the 
following folk song, in which the Tobago migrant 
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desires to give ‘balance’ to the women of Couva in 
central Trinidad, was already well known:” 


Leggo mih ‘an’ [hand] leh me balance mihself 
Leggo mih ‘an’ leh me balance mihself 

Leggo mih ‘an’ leh me balance mihself 

Leh mih show Couva gal dem 

How fuh balance dehself. 


Balance to me, me go balance to you 
Balance to me, me go balance to you 
Balance to me, leh me balance to you 
Leh mih show Couva gal 
How fuh balance dehself. 


Yuh now come from jail, look yuh face lakka whale 
Yuh now come from jail, wit’ yuh face lakka whale 
Yuh now come from jail, an’ yuh face like a whale 
Leh me show Couva gyurl 

How to balance dehself. 


When Carnival started in Tobago is not known, 
but all available sources suggest that it was 
brought to Tobago from Trinidad. It may be that 
Tobago had its own early traditions of masking, 
but that too is not clear from the surviving 
records. Miss Ruth Wilson (1886-1987) grew up in 
Scarborough in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. Her eyewitness account of Carnival 
before 1900, though skeletal, helps to establish, 
with the accounts of masquerading at the 
Emancipation celebrations of 1887 in Section 3 of 
this chapter, that masked street parades were a 
part of the culture of the labouring class in the late 
nineteenth century. 


SCJ: When you were a little girl before 1900, you can 
remember Carnival in Scarborough? 


RW: Well, the men from Wilson Road used to wear 
cork [cocked] hat ... when I was small. ... Had a ribbon 
hang on all roun’ ‘im, and all like that.” 


SCJ: So they always had Carnival in Scarborough? 
You born and meet Carnival? 


RW: All kind. Till afterwards, they follow up like 
Trinidad, you know, and had different. But they had 
good—as good as they are now, as anywhere else. In 
Scarborough. ... I tell you when I was little, the men 
wore a cork hat. They wore pieces of ribbon hangin’ 
on them all over. [Laughs.] Or pieces of cloth or 
whatever it is. It was nothing to speak of, but the 
people still used to go. And they beat deh drum and 
dance, and all like that. 


SCJ: What kind of drum? 
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RW: The drum that they made with goat skin. 
[Laughs.] 


SCJ: And what sort of dance they did? 


RW: Well, mih dear, what you understand Carnival 
would dance, but a jumpin’ up, jumpin’ up sort of a 
thing, all about. ... 


SCJ: But you would say that from when you were 
small to 1920, Tobago Carnival changed? 


RW: Yes. 
SCJ: In what way? 


RW: In Trinidad, I saw that Tobago had it as good as 
they had in Trinidad. 1920, I went to Trinidad. Dress 
up, well dress; and singing and dis and dat and de 
other. 


SCJ: But when you were little, it was not as organized? 


RW: It was just the cork [hat]—the men; real poppet 
show dat was. In school, deh seh, ‘Look mas’ comin’ 
up,’ when we at school. People took biscuit and tie on 
to deh ol’ long coat, and all like dat. Was mekkin’ joke, 
but afterwards, we got kings and queens. And 
different people, you know. More decent people 
played, and all like that. 


SCJ: So before, it was more [the] poorer people in the 
Carnival? 


RW: They couldn’t afford to go and spend money fuh 
Carnival; they didn’t have it. 


SCJ: What instruments they had for the music in 
Tobago, when they were dressed up like that? 


RW: Well, they had fiddle and violin an’ all like that, 
according to the dress of the people. Those with the 
cork hat, when I was small, what could they have? 
They have a drum, and perhaps a tambourine. What 
more could they get? 


SCJ: And later on, violin and fiddle and so on? 


RW: Later on,—and dress. Queen’s dress with their 
long thing, like a real queen, and all. Dress in trut’.®° 


Ruth Wilson was a seamstress, with a keen eye for 
dress. 


To sum up, the labouring class, like the other 
social groupings, was in transition. Despite the 
heavy exodus of men and women of working age 
between 1881 and 1900, the people of the 
labouring class were rapidly transforming the 
Tobago economy; and trade with the nearby 
colonies, especially Trinidad, was an important 
part of this thrust. Friendly societies continued to 
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be important as a hedge against misfortune. 
Because of the lack of specie, many transactions 
within Tobago were exchanges in kind. Popular 
culture, including the very small Carnival 
celebrations, was also undergoing change, but the 
influence of migration on the mores and customs 
in this period has not been carefully studied. By 
1900 the Tobago peasantry, which had been only 
embryonic before 1884, was fully emerging from 
the ranks of the labouring class. 


of 


2. RACE, COLOUR AND MERIT 


Distinctions of race and colour continued to be 
integral to the social structure. Whites and coloureds 
intermarried, but intermarriage between whites or 
coloureds and blacks was still taboo. Yet these 
ascriptive criteria were tempered by the popular 
assessment of the merits of individuals, especially 
since the white population was rapidly dwindling, 
and coloureds and blacks had entered the highest 
social echelons. 


Race Consciousness 


In the discussion on the Bowhill affair, we saw the 
perception that John B. Murray, a good teacher, 
had been overlooked for the post of Inspector of 
Schools because he was black, while unqualified 
persons, white and coloured, had been chosen. 


Late in 1885, there was a furore over the 
wrongful dismissal of George David Hatt and A. J. 
Ward, both coloured young men in temporary 
clerkships. Hatt had entered the Civil Service as a 
clerk in July 1884. In May 1885 when he applied 
for promotion, the Administrator, Dr. J. W. 
Carrington, described him as ‘a very industrious, 
intelligent and useful young officer, and of steady 
habits.’ In November 1885, the new Administrator, 
R. B. Llewellyn, wrote a minute which ‘supposed’ 
that the temporary clerks knew that they would 
not be retained after 31 December unless re- 
appointed. The clerks were asked to initial it as 
seen. Hatt and Ward showed the minute to 
Ebenezer Henderson and James Robertson, who 
published it in The News. They were instantly 
dismissed, for ‘larceny’ of the minute and breach 
of trust. Two other officers, Quinten Spicer, whose 
parents were English, and A. Bowhill, a coloured, 


were also temporary clerks and likewise showed 
the minute to the press, but they were not dismissed. 
The Governor, Walter J. Sendall, could not uphold 
Llewellyn’s decision, and the London officials were 
unanimous in condemning him. Stanley, the 
Secretary of State, stated that the dismissal and 
disgrace were unjustified, and would not prevent the 
re-employment of the officers; he ordered that they 
be paid to the end of the year. Again, the perception 
by observers was that Llewellyn’s decision was 
coloured by racial prejudice.” 

We may never know whether the popular 
perceptions were correct. Certainly, it was routine 
for the officers administering the Government to 
describe applicants or nominees to offices in terms 
of their race or colour, and there were unstated 
norms about the levels in the Civil Service and 
Police Force that were open to people of unmixed 
African descent. The Bowhill and Hatt imbroglios 
illustrate two fundamental points, however. The 
first is the arbitrariness and caprice to which 
subordinates were subject in a racist system with 
little public control over the public servants. The 
second is the vital importance of a strong press as 
one of the main bastions of popular freedom. In 
both incidents, publication in The News was the 
major offence. 


Within the middle strata there was a heightening 
of racial consciousness when James Anthony 
Froude’s The English in the West Indies was published 
in 1888. Throughout the BWI, the intelligentsia of 
African descent rejected in the newspapers 
Froude’s views on the inferiority of the African 
race and its inherent incapacity for self-rule. 
Tobago was no exception, and there were several 
caustic comments in The News on Froude’s work, 
including a long article in fourteen parts by Apollo 
Africani in 1888. The Jubilee hymn of the committee 
organizing the events for the 1888 Emancipation 
Jubilee in Scarborough called for rejoicing in spite 
of Froude’s ‘dire hate’, and for constitutional 
change to empower ‘well trained men’ of all races: 


Come young Tobago rise and strive, 
To hasten on the time, 

When once again our eyes shall see, 
Our Council-members free. 


When Downing Street shall not misrule 
One glorious Western isle; 

But well trained men of every hue 
Shall exercise Franchise. 
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Although there was far less preparation for the 
1888 Emancipation Jubilee than there had been for 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in June 1887, the event 
was celebrated island-wide with sports, marches, 
thanksgivings, tea meetings and other events; and 
a public holiday was granted on 9 August 1888. 
On most of these occasions, descendants of the 
formerly enslaved from all classes made speeches 
on the meaning of Emancipation and the prospects 
for the future. Much of the music for these events 
was locally composed. Archie John wrote a Jubilee 
Ode, which his choir sang at the Moravians’ picnic 
at Spring Garden. At Roxborough, where the 
Victoria Jubilee Relief Society held a thanksgiving 
meeting, a hymn composed by James D. Kerwood 
was sung; and at a concert on 1 August, several 
ladies and gentlemen, including Mr T. Bernard, 
Miss Waldron and Mrs Topping, sang ‘local 
compositions’. At Charlotteville, two formerly 
enslaved men, ‘old Count’ and Richard Moore, an 
albino, took part, the latter singing songs from 
slavery including ‘Gubna Tony tief my tanya 
head’. Celebrations were also reported at 
Speyside, Ebenezer, Goodwood and Betsy’s Hope. 
Thus, a wide cross-section of the population was 
involved in a time of creative reflection on the 
accomplishments of the people of African descent 
since 1838. 


The officials and the educated were slow to 
prepare for the Jubilee of Emancipation, and their 
preparation began only in mid July 1888. 
However, the labouring class had consistently 
upheld the tradition of commemorating the event 
from 1838 onwards. Annually, the populace 
celebrated Emancipation with the first week of 
August as a complete holiday. Pigs were killed, 
houses were specially cleaned, and the holidays 
were kept with great expense and preparation. An 
anonymous writer in 1941, recalling the tradition, 
stated that the first of August used to be the ‘fete 
of the year’. The saying, ‘Plantain and poke [pork] 
mek me po’ nigger choke’, referred to the 
traditional fare served on that day. Shops were 
also closed for at least half-day on the first of 
August. In 1887 the editor of The News observed: 


As is customary in the first week in August, work has 
been suspended on nearly all the Estates owing to the 
people enjoying their August holidays. On Tuesday 
the Scarborough masqueraders made their appearance 
in their gaudy colors, paraded the Town with bands of 
music, and harmlessly indulged in their usual antics.®4 
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Every year, on 31 July, as the people prepared to 
celebrate ‘Augus’ day’, one of the songs sung as 
they downed the hoe and the bill, the traditional 
tools of the era of enslavement, was: 


Tel le ly li, Oh 

King George, Oh, me a’ go home 
Tel le ly li, Oh 

Hyah yuh hoe, hyah yuh bill, Oh 
Tel le ly li, Oh 

King George, Oh, me a’ go home 
Tel le ly li, Oh.® 


Church services were usually held on the first of 
August, and in some places, especially at 
Montgomery and Moriah Moravian Churches, 
evening meetings used to be kept, in which old 
men would recount their experience of slavery. 
Teachers used to write dialogues for their students 
to perform on these occasions. In the villages, reel 
dances and bele dances were held. 


In the 1880s the Government appointed a Day of 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation to be observed in the 
first week of August in gratitude for protection from 
hurricanes and other disasters, but except for the 
Golden Jubilee of Emancipation in 1888, freedom 
from slavery was not accorded a holiday in that 
period. Nevertheless, the mass of the people actively 
sustained the memory of Emancipation until the 
1930s. As late as August 1920, a Tobago correspondent 
wrote: 


‘The ist August, that sacred holiday of all true 
Tobagonians, was spent in a manner befitting the 
memory of the great event commemorated on that day. 
... The Tobago tradition is that no work should be done 
on that day, and that tradition is faithfully adhered to.* 


Merit as a Basis for Respect 


Tobago society was, above all, small. Therefore, 
although it was marked by clear distinctions of 
class, race and colour, these were tempered by the 
dynamics of face-to-face interaction, by upward 
mobility based on achievement, and by the shared 
predicaments of the population. There was a 
widespread emphasis on ‘respect’ and ‘respectability’, 
which meant that, in important ways, individuals and 
groups were judged on their lifestyle, character 
and human virtues. A few examples will serve to 
make the point. 

Although the social distance between white and 
black people was wide, some of the whites served 
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Tobago so well that there was tremendous 
popular affection and esteem for them. The most 
outstanding European to receive public acclaim 
was Dr. William Allen Purser (1827-1895), an 
Irishman. Purser arrived in 1853 and made a vital 
contribution to public health, in the face of the 
cholera epidemic that occurred in Barbados, 
Grenada and other nearby colonies from 1854. As 
lay preacher, educator, music teacher and 
choirmaster, he also contributed to the moral, 
intellectual and musical life of Tobago. In 
December 1884 Purser was suspended from his 
duties as DMO, Justice of the Peace and member 
of the Board of Education, for assisting his wife’s 
brother, James Kirk, to leave Tobago. Kirk had 
been granted leave officially, although the senior 
officials knew that he was suspected of 
embezzling public funds; and no charges had been 
preferred against him. There was a huge public 
outcry against Purser’s suspension, and a Memorial 
of the Inhabitants of the Colony was sent to the 
Colonial Office. The memorial recounted his 
‘unblemished record and high character’ over the 
past thirty-one years. It stated that Purser: 


has won the respect and affection of all classes of the 
community by his consistent Christian demeanour, his 
active benevolence and unostentatious charity, and his 
readiness to further every measure tending to the 
moral and social good of the Colony.*” 


The Colonial Office reinstated him. 


In April 1887 when Purser left for Ireland on 
holiday, a large crowd who had walked from 
Moriah, six miles from Scarborough, ‘thronged’ 
the wharf to say goodbye. Alexander Nora Henry 
read and presented an address from the Moriah 
people, ‘as evidence of the esteem and regard in 
which they held the Doctor, and also as the 
outcome of hearts overflowing with gratitude’ for 
Purser’s ‘many and various kind offices and 
distinguished usefulness.’ The Moriah choir rendered 
hymns and a Sankey ‘in appreciation of the 
Doctor’s kind services to them’, and Plymouth 
Anglican Church also sent him an address.® 


So beloved was Dr. Purser that in 1887, when he 
did not wish to retire, he was allowed to remain as 
a DMO. The Administrator, Robert B. Llewellyn, 
explained that it would be difficult for any other 
doctor to make a living in his district, because he 
‘would announce “Advice Gratis” and the people 
would continue to flock to him.’ Thus, Purser did 


not retire until 1890. The oldest European in 
Tobago, he died on Good Friday, 12 April 1895, 
while preparing a sermon at his home, ‘Babylon’, 
Moriah. 


By the same token, there were many coloured 
and black families and individuals that were 
similarly esteemed by all classes. 


Among the coloureds, Ebenezer Henderson 
(1852-1890) and Thomas Blakely jun. (1840-1901) 
were examples of respect based on merit. 


Henderson lost both his parents at the age of 18 
months, and was sent to work before he was 12. 
Nevertheless, he became one of the biggest 
merchants in Tobago by 1884, in which year he 
was made an unofficial member of the Legislative 
Council. He was also a Justice of the Peace. With 
Blakely, he bought 29 of the McCall/Gillespie 
estates in 1887 and resold them. Although he 
voted reluctantly for the annexation of Tobago to 
Trinidad, he stood against the adverse terms of 
the arrangement for Tobago, and is still often 
quoted for his 1887 resolution asking for the 
ending of the Union if it proved unsatisfactory for 
Tobago (Chapter 10). When he died, L. G. Hay, 
Commissioner, sent the Royal Standard to be 
placed on his coffin, and provided an official 
guard of honour. One newspaper called him, 


the Barnabas of his race, the friend of the aged, and 
distressed ... the man-of-colour who yet commanded, 
by his integrity, the esteem of all, white and black, rich 
and poor.” 


Thomas Blakely jun. was a Scarborough 
merchant, planter, and Justice of the Peace whose 
father by the same name was also a merchant. He 
was a staunch Wesleyan, who rose to become the 
senior Circuit Steward. He remained until his 
death on 29 November 1901 ‘strenuously opposed’ 
to the Union with Trinidad. His obituary stated: 


Never, perhaps, was respect more deservedly won, 
and more unreservedly given, in Tobago, than in the 
case of Mr Thomas Blakely ... 


In August 1902 a marble memorial font, inscribed 
‘In memory of T. Blakely, Esq., J. P., a public tribute, 
1902’, was given by public subscription to the 
Methodist Church in Scarborough in his honour.”! 

From among the black people, several won 
similar respect. In 1907 Mitchell J. Prince recalled 
Rowley McEwen, Craig Castella, Brutus Murray, 
Norman McNeil, Baptist Francis, Prince Craigg 
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Francis, Benson Vincent, Erskine McPherson, 
Christmas Murphy and Nelson Morrison, 


a set of black gentleman [sic] who commanded respect 
from all classes alike, from Governor to labour. In 
social progress and material strength they have not 
many successors in Tobago. 


Of these, Castella, Murray and Murphy had been 
planters, and McNeil a venerable teacher. When 
Castella died in 1893, The News reported that the 
‘respectable gathering’ at his funeral ‘bore ample 
testimony to the respect entertained for the 
deceased.’ 


Thus, while distinctions of race and colour were 
pervasive, the society also distinguished and 
esteemed people of all races and shades on the 
basis of upright character, achievement, public 
service, and merit. 


3. CONCLUSION 


The period 1884-1900 was a time of transition for 
all the social groupings in Tobago. The collapse of 
the sugar industry, on the one hand, and greater 
trading links with New York, Europe, and the 
nearby colonies (especially Trinidad), on the 
other hand, created opportunities for greater 
diversification of production. 

The dominant class was greatly transformed. 
The reduction in state employment left the officials 
few in number and weakened in influence. The old 
monopoly over production and shipping was 
broken, and the infusion of new blood began to 
revitalize the planters; but in the changing 
situation, merchants and planters were becoming 
distinct groups. However, the new planters were, 
for the most part, people of modest means. 
Because of the customs union with Trinidad and 
increased trading links, the old merchants found 
themselves at a severe disadvantage. New merchants 
began to emerge, often taking over the properties 
of the old ones. Given the political subordination 
of Tobago to Trinidad, the entire dominant class 
was subordinated to that of Trinidad. 


From the middle strata, particularly from the 
black shopkeeping segment, some achieved 
upward mobility into the ranks of the planters and 
the merchants. Captains and owners of sloops and 
other sailing craft emerged as a small group of 
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important businessmen, and several women 
became pioneers in the hospitality industry. 
However, many of the enterprises conceived by 
the middle strata to finance their upward advance 
appear to have borne little fruit, for want of credit. 


For the children of the labouring class emerging 
from the toils of slavery, teaching was one of the 
few white-collar occupations to which they could 
aspire, and the teachers became a significant 
social and political voice. Despite meagre salaries 
and few resources, they displayed prodigious 
efforts in school, church and community. By the 
end of the century, their social influence, through 
churching, schooling, adult education, music- 
making and participation in community life, was 
deep and wide. Some of them were so respected 
and loved that they were popularly called 
‘Venerable’. 


As a result of the economic transition, there was 
also an occupational transition. Agricultural and 
paid domestic workers declined sharply, and new 
categories of workers were recorded in the 
censuses: general labourers and persons in unpaid 
domestic duties. At the census of 1901, women 
comprised 59.0 per cent of all workers recorded. 
They formed the backbone of the agricultural 
work force and also of the general labourers, and 
all the unpaid persons in domestic duties were 
females. While 55.4 per cent of the men in the 
work force were in the least-paid occupations, 66.7 
per cent of the women were so employed. Thus 
gender was an important differentiating factor in 
- the patterns of employment. 

For the labouring class, land was easily available 
for purchase, both from the Crown and from the 
planters. This, together with close links with 


Notes 


1 Vol. Il, chap. 7 gives the supporting population 
data in detail. 

2 Conversation with Mr Mayow Short II, 5 July 1998. 
On the date of Short’s purchase, see The News, 18 
Feb. 1888, 2, and Registrar General’s Department, 
Port of Spain: Tobago Protocol of Deeds, 1889-1890, 
no. 8 of 1889, 16 Aug. 1888. 

3 Telephone conversation with Mrs. Rosamond 
Bishop (née Smith), 31 Mar. 2000. For Smith’s 
inventions, see ‘Patent Centrifugal Machine (Mr 
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Trinidad via trade and temporary migration for 
wages, allowed many to establish themselves as 
independent smallholders. 


The intercolonial links for trade and wages were 
crucial for the development of the Tobago 
peasantry and for the transformation of the sugar 
economy. 

Although there were changes in the ownership 
of properties, wealth in Tobago was precarious. 
For the 1880s and 1890s, the Tobago Gazette tells of 
frequent bankruptcies, and of forfeitures of land 
and other assets for default of taxes. There was a 
pervasive shortage of cash, and most transactions 
were based on exchanges for payment in kind. 


By the end of the century, access to secondary 
and tertiary education, much of it in other places, 
allowed for the emergence of several professionals, 
some of whom emigrated. Migration was particularly 
marked in the middle strata and the labouring 
class. The emergence of significant groups of black 
and coloured professionals and entrepreneurs in 
agriculture, commerce, skilled trades and shipping, 
along with the great emphasis on respect and 
respectability, gave a measure of achievement- 
orientation to the social structure, in which 
ascription by race and colour was endemic. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century were 
pregnant with possibilities for Tobago’s agricultural 
and livestock industries. The critical question was 
political: the role of the state in providing the 
necessary credit, infrastructure and services to 
support the development process. In this context, 
the terms under which Tobago was joined to 
Trinidad were of paramount importance. Therefore, 
we next examine the making of the Union of 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


Harry Smith’s)’, Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
9, no. 66 (1910): 219-221; District Administration 
Reports for 1932, Council Paper No. 55 of 1933, 11. 
In 1933 an improved version of the 1932 machine 
was called Swyng Kuttall; TG, 11 May 1933, 6. 

4 For lists of estates and owners, see James Henry 
Collens, comp., The Trinidad Official and Commercial 
Register and Almanack, 1893 (Port of Spain 1892), 
186-87; Collens, The Trinidad and Tobago Official and 
Commercial Register and Almanack, 1899 (Port of 
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Tobago Year Book, 1903 (Port of Spain 1902), 190-191; 
Loraine Geddes Hay, A Handbook of the Island of 
Tobago (Georgetown 1899), App. 22, xxxiv—vi. 

The National Archives of Trinidad and Tobago: 
Tobago Protocol of Deeds, 1878-1879, Indenture 
between Catherine Quashey and Paul Adolphus 
Bennett, both of Bloody Bay, conveying Bloody Bay 
Estate, 7 June 1879, entered 5 Dec. 1879, fols. 108-110. 
The National Archives of Trinidad and Tobago: 
Tobago Protocol of Deeds, 1878-1888, Indenture 
between Herbert Edgar Reid, partner of Thomas 
Reid, deceased; Percy Thomas Reid, Herbert Edgar 
Reid and Barclay Lewis Day, executors of Thomas 
Reid, deceased; and John Macdonald Henderson, 
accountant, dated 26 Jan. 1887, entered 3 Aug. 1887, 
fols. 512-23. This indenture shows that Thomas 
Reid had agreed to sell Dunveygan Estate to 
Theodocia Peterkin for £300. In January 1887 she 
had an outstanding debt of £60 18s 2d. CO 321/40: 
no. 40, 23 Apr. 1880, Strahan to Hicks Beach and 
Encs, especially signatures to Memorial of Tobago 
inhabitants to Strahan, records Samuel Peterkin as 
lessee of Concordia Estate in 1880. 

Dr. John W. Carrington, ‘Notes of a journey round 
the Island, made in April, 1884’, Enc in CO 321/79: 
no. 29, Robinson to Derby, 7 June 1884; Mirror, 23 
Jan. 1907, 3. Murphy owned Parlatuvier Estate 
comprising 256 acres by 1881, but was not 
mentioned in contemporary lists as an estate 
owner; Assessment Roll, 1881/1882, and testimony 
of his descendants, Robert and Uzlyn George, 
unrecorded conversation, 19 July 2005. 

WIRC Report, App. C, Pt. V, 362. Similarly, Hay’s 
list of estates, revised in 1898, showed only seven 
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App. 22. Registrar General’s Department: Tobago 
Protocol of Deeds, 1889-1890, has a sample of the 
indentures between planters and British creditors. 
The National Archives of Trinidad and Tobago: 
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between John Young, London, and Thomas Blakely 
jun. and Ebenezer Henderson, 1 Aug. 1887, entered 
3 Sept. 1887, fols. 523-527. Some were properties 
jointly worked. They were: Auchenskeoch and 
Carnbee Appendage; Prospect and Orange Valley; 
Orange Hill and Amity Hope; Burleigh Castle and 
Spring Garden; Mary’s Hill; Whim; Betsy’s Hope; 
Charlotteville; Goldsborough and Goodwood; King’s 
Bay; Lure; Richmond, Glamorgan and Bushey Park; 
Speyside and Trois Riviéres; Sherwood Park; 
Riseland; Carnbee; Adventure and Roselle; Calder 
Hall and Cinnamon Hill; and Cromstain. 

Hay, Handbook of the Colony, App.; Collens, The 
Trinidad and Tobago Official and Commercial Register 
and Almanack, 1899, 303-304; and Collens, The 
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Trinidad and Tobago Year Book (Port of Spain 1905), 
205-206. 

Prestoe visited in April 1885 and delivered an oral 
report, in which he advised emphasis on sugar, 
cocoa and coconuts; The News, 2 May 1885, 2-3. 
J. Hinchley Hart and Baron Eggers visited 
separately in 1889, and Eggers returned in 1891. 
Hart recommended cocoa, coconuts, rubber, 
nutmegs, livestock and Tobago silk grass (Furcroea 
cubensis), a substitute for sisal hemp. Eggers also 
recommended silk grass as an alternative crop. It 
was grown on the Calder Hall Estate of Thomas 
Blakely jun. by a syndicate formed by Blakely and 
others, and failed. Hart, Report on the Agri- 
Horticultural Resources of Tobago (Port of Spain 1889); 
Henry Eggers, “The Island of Tobago’, Scottish 
Geographical Magazine 9, no. 5 (1893): 245-52. C. W. 
Meaden visited in 1897; see his Report on the 
Grazing Capabilities of Tobago, Council Paper 
No. 77 of 1898. On the forests, see CO 321/104: 
E. D. M. Hooper, Report upon the Forests of Tobago 
(Madras 1887); CO 298/65: F. Lodge, Report on 
the Conservation of Forests in Tobago, Council 
Paper No. 62 of 1900. For Anderson’s notes, see 
The News, 11 Aug. 1888, 2-3. J. Hinchley Hart grew 
the ‘St. Clair shaddock’ from budwood of 
McGillivray’s pomelo. See McGillivray, TG, 12 Apr. 
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Hay, Handbook of the Island, App. 4, viii; Mirror, 18 
June 1900, 7; TRG, 1 Feb. 1900, 181; and 27 Dec. 
1900, 1867; Collens, Year Book, 1904, 81; Mirror, 5 
Jan. 1904, 15. 

The News, 14 Nov. 1885, 2; Mirror, 12 Dec. 1899, 5; 
TRG, 1 Feb. 1900, 181; TRG, 26 July 1900, 911; TRG, 
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Mirror, 14 Apr. 1908, 15; Collens, The Trinidad and 
Tobago Year Book, 1904 (Port of Spain 1903), 81; Jules 
de Freitas (1906-1991), son of James de Freitas, 
interview with author, 26 Apr. 1983. The News, 22 
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composed by Ira David Sankey (1840-1908), the 
musician who worked with the evangelist, Dwight 
L. Moody (1837-1899). Sankey first published 
Sacred Songs and Solos, a very popular hymn book in 
Tobago, in 1873. 

CO 321/103: no. 86, Sendall to Holland, 28 Dec. 
1887, and Enc. 

See CO 289/5: Legislative Council minutes, 19 Jan. 
1887, in Tobago Gazette, 28 Jan. 1887, for the 
Henderson resolution. The quotation is from a 
cutting from an unknown newspaper, probably The 
News, with no date, but written in October 1890, 
kindly lent by Jennifer Archbald-Doyle; cf. POSG, 
10 Oct. 1890, 5. Barnabas: refers to a_ biblical 
character whose name meant ‘Son of Encouragement’; 
see Acts 4:36-37. 

Mirror, 12 Dec. 1901, 14-15; Mirror, 28 Aug. 1902, 3. 
The organizers of the memorial were Isaac 
Arbuthnot Hope, John Baber Isaacs, and Marcus 
C.L. Carew, businessmen. The font still exists in 
the Scarborough Methodist Church. Esq.: Esquire; 
a title appended to a man’s name when no other 
title is used; JP: Justice of the Peace. 

Mirror, 23 Jan. 1907, 3; The News, 8 Apr. 1893, 2. 
Castella died at Rockley Vale, near Scarborough, 
aged 80. 
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The Making of the Union 


of Trinidad and Tobago, 1884-1900 


Trinidad, and 1899, the year of the closer 

Union of the two colonies, three major issues 
came to the fore. The first was the metayer disputes 
in the courts under Sir John Gorrie. This was 
discussed in Chapter 6. Second was an appropriate 
development strategy for Tobago: whether to focus 
on advances to planters and investment in estates, or 
to promote smallholders, or both. Related to this 
was, third, Tobago’s constitutional status, given 
that its revenues continued to be low, which made 
its administration non-viable. This chapter addresses 
the second and third of these issues: the develop- 
ment strategy and the Constitution. 


Before doing so, however, it examines the 
debates over a Confederation of the Windward 
Islands without Barbados, an idea mooted by the 
British Government in 1884. It is fitting to do this, 
because within Tobago the debates in 1886 and 
1887 over joining Trinidad were coloured by the 
Confederation issue. 

The complete Union of Trinidad and Tobago in 
1899, with Tobago reduced to the status of a Ward, 
was the result of a shifting of political forces, 
which allowed the British Government to further 
impose its will on the Tobago dominant class, and 
on all aspirants to self-rule in Tobago. The entire 
process is here considered. 


Bev 1889, WHEN Tobago was annexed to 


The evidence shows that the Union with 
Trinidad was by no means only a constitutional 
issue. It was of prime importance for Tobago’s 
economic development, and for the class structure 
of the island. By 1900 the Union of the two 
colonies completed the erosion of the old sugar 
plantocracy, while enhancing the potential of the 
new planters and the emerging peasantry. 


1. OPPOSITION TO THE WINDWARD 
ISLANDS CONFEDERATION, 1885 


There was considerable resistance to the proposed 
Confederation throughout the Windward Islands 
in the 1870s, since it was seen to be a door that 
would usher in Crown Colony rule. By 1877, 
however, Grenada, St. Vincent and Tobago were 
all Crown Colonies, while St. Lucia had held that 
status from the inception of British rule in 1814. 
After the Barbados Confederation riots of 1876, 
the 1883 Royal Commission, which considered the 
finances and administration of the BWI, recom- 
mended a federal government for Grenada, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent and Tobago, with the seat of 
government in Grenada. However, all these 
islands decisively rejected the 1884 proposals of 
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the Earl of Derby (then Secretary of State) on the 
subject, seeing a federal government as a further 
erosion of such powers as were left to them. 


From Tobago, there was a volley of protest 
against this new proposal since, as the smallest 
unit in the proposed Confederation, it was to have 
fewest representatives in the federal legislature, 
and government would become more remote. 
First to denounce it was the Tobago Defence 
Association (TDA), the voice of the smaller 
planters and the middle strata, which argued that 
the proposed federation was ‘at variance with the 
requirements of this country, repugnant to its 
inhabitants, and prejudicial to its prospects.’ Keenly 
aware of the erosion of their power at the hands of 
the larger planters and the Colonial Office in 
1874—when Tobago asked for a single-chamber 
legislature—and 1876—when its Assembly voted to 
become a Crown Colony—they stated: 


.. it is desirable that the present system of Crown 
Colony Government should be abolished, and a 
representative system of Government be established, 
in which the representative element shall be 
numerically larger than is the case at present, and in 
which we shall have a full share of the management of 
our affairs, as we are perfectly able and willing to 
support our institutions." 


The TDA, after a public meeting which unanimously 
condemned Confederation as a harbinger of 
‘political serfdom’, sent another memorial, in which 
they argued that it would mean ‘increased taxation, 
abrogation of their political freedom, and increase 
’ of local poverty.’ They called again for the 
restoration of representative government, ‘of which 
they were deprived by unscrupulous men some 
years ago.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, speaking for the 
planters and larger merchants, objected to 
Confederation on grounds of its cost and in- 
appropriateness to Tobago’s needs. They anticipated 
that the changes to be wrought thereby ‘could only 
be productive of disappointment, vexation, and 
delay.’ They too called for an end to Crown rule, 
and for a return to Tobago being a ‘substantive 
Government in dependence upon, and in direct 
communication with, Her Majesty’s Government.” 

All the public meetings on the issue were well 
attended. At the Agricultural Society meeting of 
16 February 1885, S. B. Isaacs, merchant and 
unofficial member of the Legislative and Executive 
Councils, argued that only ‘McCallites’, whose 
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interests were tied to those of the McCalls and 
Gillespies, supported Crown Colony rule and 
Confederation. Ebenezer Henderson and Edward 
Keens, both planters, merchants and unofficials in 
the Legislative Council, Mitchell J. Prince and Dr, 
J. G. Anderson, all spoke against Confederation, 
All were sceptical of the supposed benefits that 
would accrue to Tobago, and all were keenly 
aware that Tobago’s political fortunes had 
declined since the surrender of its representative 
Constitution for Crown Colony rule in 1876. ‘No 
Confederation’ was the slogan of a banner that 
was paraded around the town on the day of the 
meeting, and it was unfurled outside the Court 
House during the proceedings. 


Only three persons supported the proposal for 
Confederation and, ironically, they could all be 
considered ‘McCallites’. James McCall, the leading 
member of the McCall family after the death of 
John McCall in 1879, 


was inclined to think that advantages might follow 
from the adoption of the proposal, which he believed 
was not fully understood by the people generally. 


John McKillop, a Scotsman who had been 
employed as the engineer for the Gillespie estates 
until 1884, and Duncan McGillivray, attorney for 
Gillespie and Co. and partner of the McCalls, also 
welcomed the idea. The popular perception was 
that the ‘McCallites’ had advanced imperial 
interests by betraying Tobago’s interests in 1874 
and 1876, and were willing to do so again on the 
Confederation issue.* 


One of the lessons of Crown Colony rule by 
officials since 1877 was that wise administrators 
were rare. Therefore, Dr. J. W. Carrington, the 
Administrator from 1883 to 1885, was particularly 
valued for his courteous and just administration. 
While Confederation engaged public attention, 
Tobago was faced with the imminent transfer of 
Dr. Carrington who, the public feared, would be 
replaced by his predecessor, the unpopular Edward 
Laborde. Immediately, there were memorials from 
the TDA, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Tobago Mutual Benefit Society, requesting that Dr. 
Carrington remain in office. 

The Governor, Sir William Robinson, tried to use 
this request to purchase agreement to the 
Confederation, by offering to appoint Carrington 
as Tobago’s Island Secretary in the proposed 
federal government in exchange for consent. But 


the Colonial Office did not concur, because the 
salary proposed (£500 per annum) would be 
uneconomical, and because all the other islands 
would want a similar concession.° 


When Robinson arrived in Tobago in February 
1885, he offered what he wanted Tobagonians to 
consider liberal concessions, in the form of lighter 
taxation, a partly elected municipal council, and a 
measure of local self-government. He tried to 
persuade the Legislative Council that the UK was 
seeking to create a ‘Federal empire’, from which 
Tobago was too small to isolate herself. 


The real hook in his offer was the prospect of 
electing two representatives (the other islands 
would have three) to the federal General Council. 
In other words, if Tobago was to have elected 
representatives, it had to be to a federal legislature 
or not at all. Robinson made it clear that the 
opportunity to have elected representatives would 
not be offered again for many years. At the same 
time, he reported to Derby that he had been 
careful not to give any hope that representative 
government would be granted.® 


In the face of stern opposition by all the 
Windward Islands, the Colonial Office retreated 
on the Confederation issue in 1885—temporarily. 
However, this issue and the bitter memory of the 
political losses of 1874 and 1876 aroused con- 
siderable hostility to the Union with Trinidad 
from the propertied segments of Tobago society in 
the years to come. 


2. THE CROWN LANDS QUESTION 


The economic crisis, compounded by the heavy 
exodus of labourers, led the planters, through 
their Agricultural Society, to demand an urgent 
policy of selling the Crown lands. Before 1884 they 
had been reluctant to sell land to labourers, since 
smallholders would give more attention to their 
freeholds than to labour on the estates; some 
would even refuse to work on the estates. By 1884, 
therefore, although there was widespread access to 
land, only a small proportion of Tobago’s adults 
were landowners. 

In principle, the Crown had no saleable lands, 
given the alienation of all land that was not Crown 
reserve after 1763. After much discussion in 1884 
and 1885, it was decided to have two Ordinances, 
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one vesting in the Crown 13,000 acres of land that 
was unoccupied or in default of land taxes. The 
other Ordinance provided for the sale of this 
land. 


The planters pushed for their class interests. 
They insisted that Crown land be sold as an 
incentive to labour to remain, but not to establish 
an independent peasantry. They tried to prevent 
persons from buying more than ten acres, by 
making it an offence, punishable by a fine and 
imprisonment for up to three months, to purchase 
under another person’s name. They also wanted 
payments to be in five, yearly instalments, so that 
buyers unwilling to clear and cultivate in the 
required manner could be easily evicted. They 
even wished to dispossess buyers who did not 
maintain the roads leading to the plots. But the 
penal enactment proposed and the requirement 
about the roads were disallowed.’ The 1887 Crown 
Lands Ordinance provided for conditional grants 
and payment in five instalments, with full title 
being recorded after satisfactory occupation for 
five years. 

Demands other than those of the labouring class 
were made for the Crown lands. In several letters 
and on a visit to Tobago in 1887, W. Sanger 
Tucker, a Trinidad planter, protested against sales 
to labourers when cocoa cultivation was the aim, 
because of the long maturation period of the crop 
and the risk of abandonment. To attract ‘persons 
of Capital’, he wanted the land to be sold in blocks 
of ‘not less than 500 acres at a very low 
valuation’—2s 6d to 4s per acre, depending on the 
size and location of the plots. Tucker wanted these 
new speculators to resell or let to smallholders. 
The Tobago executive offered him two blocks of 
500 acres each at 4s per acre. Tucker promptly 
offered 5,000 acres in St. Mary’s parish for sale in 
small lots, in November 1887.8 


Fortunately for the aspiring peasantry, at the 
Colonial Office Sir Edward Wingfield (Assistant 
Secretary), Sydney (later Lord) Olivier and Sir Henry 
Holland (later Lord Knutsford), the Secretary of 
State, disapproved of further sales in large blocks, 
since it would defeat the purpose of the 
Ordinance, which was to create a class of 
smallholders who would buy at low cost.’ 

Thus, the planters were forced, after fifty years, 
urgently to reverse their policy of keeping the 
labourers off the unoccupied land, much of which 
they had ‘annexed’ to their estates. However, their 
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desire for a landowning proletariat was soon to 
prove self-contradictory. 


3. ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE UNION 
WITH TRINIDAD, 1886 


The major interest groups in both colonies viewed 
the 1886 proposal to annex Tobago to Trinidad 
with anxiety. In 1879 Lieutenant Governor Gore’s 
proposal to annex Tobago to Trinidad’? had been 
rejected on two grounds. The first was the great 
expense of establishing regular communication 
between the two colonies; secondly, administrative 
costs were not likely to be cheapened thereby. But 
by 1886 a growing trade by sloop and schooner 
had been established with Trinidad. An arrangement 
was needed, which would cut administrative costs 
for Tobago, while being acceptable to the people of 
both islands. 

At the Colonial Office, Wingfield stated that the 
proposal was 


not to make Tobago a part of Trinidad or even to 
create the sort of connection which exists between 
Jamaica and Turks Islands ... Tobago is to be 
separately governed & have its own Treasury[,] 
taxation and legislature—but ... have the use—for a 
consideration—of the Judges and Auditor General of 
Trinidad and in case of need of the Police Force. 


Although Sir Robert Herbert, the Permanent 

Under-Secretary, was doubtful that Trinidad would 
~ ‘undertake this charitable & unprofitable obligation’, 
they agreed on that objective.” 


Sir William Robinson, by then promoted to be 
Governor of Trinidad, treated the matter with 
astonishing flippancy: 


.. Tobago should in my opinion, be incorporated with 
Trinidad and thus become part and parcel of this 
Colony. ... A Magistrate and Collector of Customs 
with a couple of Clerks in Scarboro and a Sub- 
Inspector of Police and twenty constables would I 
think be sufficient for the Executive Administration of 
the Island. ... 1 would further suggest that [the Tobago 
people] should be invited to transfer themselves and 
their effects to Trinidad, free passages being given to 
them by the Royal Mail Steamers at the cost of the 
Tobago Treasury, and that I should be authorized by 
the Secretary of State to offer them one acre of Crown 
Land for every man, woman and child who 
responded to that invitation in the neighbourhood of 
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Moruga which is one of the richest districts in this 
Island. ... By means such as I propose the Tobago 
difficulty would easily be settled.” 


Moruga was on the remote south coast of Trinidad. 


Walter J. Sendall, the Windward Islands Governor, 
also agreed with ‘complete incorporation’, though 
not on Robinson’s terms. But it was R. B. Llewellyn, 
the Tobago Administrator, who had worked on the 
arrangement between the Turks and Caicos 
Islands and Jamaica, who, more sensitive to local 
needs and preferences, made the most realistic 
proposals. 


Llewellyn suggested that Tobago’s revenue, 
expenditure and debt should be kept separate 
from those of Trinidad, though the customs, tariff 
and shipping laws of Trinidad would apply to 
Tobago. The Trinidad Legislative Council would 
legislate for Tobago on all matters except direct 
taxation. Vessels between Trinidad and Tobago 
should be considered coasting vessels. Articles of 
native growth and manufacture except rum could 
be traded free of duty, while foreign products 
would pay import duties in the colony where they 
were consumed. The proposal would require the 
abolition of the Tobago Executive Council and the 
formation of a Legislative Board in place of the 
Tobago Legislative Council, with full powers over 
local affairs, except for customs, shipping, excise 
or matters clashing with the jurisdiction of the 
chief legislature. Llewellyn foresaw that Port of 
Spain, Trinidad’s capital, would rapidly become 
Tobago’s entrepét, replacing Barbados. 

The London officials were divided. Charles 
Harris agreed with Llewellyn, but Wingfield sided 
with Sendall and Robinson on the need for 
‘complete incorporation’, although no clear formula 
was proposed, and although Wingfield had initially 
wanted separate Treasuries. All opposed Robinson’s 
plan to depopulate Tobago. Dr. Carrington, Tobago’s 
former Administrator, also supported ‘complete 
incorporation’ with common expenditure and 
debts; but he recognized that this would depend 
on the generosity of the Trinidad legislature.” 
Both options were publicized for the wishes of the 
residents of both colonies to be ascertained. The 
short government notice offered the following 
choices: 


1. The Colony of Tobago may be wholly and 
completely incorporated with the Colony of 
Trinidad; or 


2. The Colony of Tobago may be annexed to the 
Colony of Trinidad as a dependency, having a 
separate Treasury and subordinate Legislature, 
holding to Trinidad the same relation that the 
Turks Islands do to Jamaica. 

The former of these two schemes appears to be 
preferable. 


Llewellyn was absolutely clear that any plan to 
‘incorporate’ Tobago with Trinidad would meet 
with the same _ strong opposition as had 
Confederation: ‘The great objection is to the Common 
Treasury.’ Distrust, he argued, was mutual, and only 
distinct revenues would be acceptable to both 
islands.” 

Llewellyn was right. Sendall reported on his 
Tobago meetings in January 1887: 


I found that the question was practically one of 
money. The people of Tobago were apprehensive that 
if they were wholly incorporated with Trinidad the 
revenue collected here would be absorbed in the 
general revenue of the united Colony, and would be 
employed in maintaining a scale of public expenditure 
altogether too costly for either the needs or the 
resources of the smaller Island.'¢ 


Sendall had to use much persuasion, both 
privately and in a large public meeting, before he 
could neutralize the opposition to what he called 
‘complete union’ which, by then, was a compromise, 
allowing Tobago to keep its revenue and expenditure 
distinct from that of Trinidad. In effect, Llewellyn’s 
position won the day. 

On 19 January 1887, the Tobago Legislative 
Council unanimously agreed to the annexation, to 
common external tariffs, and to free trade between 
Tobago and Trinidad, but with internal taxes 
imposed and adjusted ‘with strict reference to 
local circumstances’. The Council proposed a 
Financial Board of 3 unofficials (1 nominated, 2 
elected) and a Chief Executive Officer (CEO), 
which would ‘advise the Governor in all matters 
relating to the internal taxation and expenditure’. 
They asked that ‘no tax, leviable in Tobago (other 
than Customs Duties) should be imposed or 
altered without the consent of such Board.’ The 
Council also agreed that 


all revenues collected in and on account of Tobago 
should be wholly expended in the administration of 
the Island, and should not be absorbed in the General 
revenue of the United Colony; that no part of the 
public expenditure of Trinidad should be chargeable 
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upon the Revenues of Tobago and no part of the 
public expenditure of Tobago upon the revenues of 
Trinidad, except so far as the two Islands may by 
mutual consent and upon terms to be mutually agreed 
upon enter jointly upon any public enterprise for the 
benefit of both. 


The Tobago unofficials—Ebenezer Henderson, 
Edward Keens and John McKillop—voted for the 
motion on annexation to Trinidad. However, 
Ebenezer Henderson laid before the Council a 
petition, by ‘certain Mercantile Firms and others’, 
rejecting the motion. Henderson admitted that ‘the 
majority of the mass of the people favoured the 
Union’, but thought that they had not understood the 
issue fully. He and Edward Keens also moved a 
resolution, the revised version of which was adopted: 


That inasmuch as the wish of the people of Tobago for 
union with Trinidad has principally been based on the 
representations of the Government and the assurances 
given to the people that material benefit will result to 
Tobago from such union, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies be respectfully asked in the event of such 
union taking place to afford the people of Tobago a 
pledge that should it prove disadvantageous to this 
Colony, or otherwise undesirable to the majority of 
the inhabitants; this Colony shall on petition have 
granted back to it the form of self Government which 
now exists here.” 


Henderson and Keens had supported the motion 
for annexation because of its demand for local 
control over the finances by a Financial Board of 
four persons, three of them unofficials, two of 
whom would be elected. Therefore, the hope was 
that the new arrangement, though unpalatable, 
would offer to the unofficials more degrees of 
freedom than the wholly nominated legislature 
then existing. 


But the Colonial Office would have none of it. It 
refused to sanction control of taxation and 
expenditure by unofficials, and it also objected to 
the Henderson-Keens resolution. On 11 May 1887, 
despite the protests of Keens and Henderson, the 
Council withdrew the resolution. Moreover, it 
agreed that the Financial Board should have two 
officials and two unofficials, with a casting vote by 
the CEO, who was to be called the Commissioner 
for Tobago.’® Thus, the Financial Board would be 
dominated by officials. Henderson was so 
incensed that, when asked to serve as a nominee 
to the Financial Board, he refused. 
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The resolution proposing the annexation passed 
the Trinidad Legislative Council with little public 
dissent. In private, the unofficials ‘expressed the 
opinion that no benefit was likely to accrue to 
Trinidad’; but when the vote was taken on 8 
March 1887, 12 members voted for, and only G. 
Townsend Fenwick against.'? Fenwick, an unofficial, 
entered a Protest, his main arguments being that 
Tobago was bankrupt and would be a liability to 
Trinidad, and that its revenues would be halved 
by the new customs arrangement. With prophetic 
insight, he stated: 


Because by agreeing to the ... annexation this Council 
commits itself to a policy which must inevitably 
terminate in the complete incorporation, or absorption, 
of Tobago by Trinidad, so soon as the futility of the 
present arrangement is sufficiently demonstrated. 


Interestingly too, from 1886 the Government of 
Trinidad, to forestall the growing demands for 
self-rule, allowed the unofficials representing the 
interests of the planters and merchants to exercise 
de facto control over the Estimates and Finance 
Committee, which decided on the spending of 
public funds. The Colonial Office fully supported 
this, while insisting on official control of the 
Tobago Financial Board. It was a reflection of the 
importance of Trinidad and the strength of its 
elites—by contrast with the insignificance of 
Tobago—in the eyes of the Colonial Office. *° 


Although Henderson and Keens, two of the 
leading merchants, voted for the annexation, the 
. strongest opposition to it came from the Tobago 
merchants and sections of the middle strata 
associated with The News. The editorials of The 
News remained implacable on the annexation, on 
the grounds that Tobago did not need it, would 
lose revenue, and stood to gain little. In 1887 The 
News and its supporters advanced another option: 
Tobago should remain a separate colony, but 
negotiate with Trinidad for two visits of its 
Chief Justice per year at £50 per visit, clerical 
assistance, a tariff arrangement, and weekly steam 
communication. However, the groups advancing 
this position were ineffectual at placing it on the 
agenda for official consideration. Thus, the Colonial 
Office defined the issue as a choice between two 
modes of dependency—‘complete incorporation’ 
or annexation.”! 


At least three of the leading Tobago merchants 
showed no enthusiasm for the Union. George 
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Horatio McEachrane II, Henderson’s Partner, 
who led the Tobago branch of the Civil Rights 
Defence Union, was a staunch anti-Unionist until 
1902; his opinion changed only when he felt 
that Tobago was ‘on the high road to material 
prosperity.’ Thomas Blakely jun. ‘strenuously 
opposed’ the Union until his death in December 
1901. George David Hatt, in several newspaper 
articles, consistently held that such prosperity as 
the populace enjoyed had begun, not because of 
the Union, but because of the collapse of the sugar 
industry and the opening up of the Crown lands. 
Hatt was a trenchant critic of the Government for 
several years.” Thus, in the dominant class there 
remained a rump of opposition to the Union. 


The merchants, the London officials and the local 
ones, all perceived that the knottiest problems 
would surround the loss of customs duties. The 
loss would arise both from the conversion of Port 
of Spain to an entrepdt for Tobago, and from the 
freedom of trade between the islands. If Port of 
Spain became Tobago’s entrepdét, customs duties 
on imports would be paid in Trinidad and not in 
Tobago; because of free trade between the two 
colonies, the exports to Trinidad, rapidly 
becoming the majority of Tobago’s exports, would 
leave Tobago free of duty. Thus, Tobago’s revenue 
would be greatly reduced. 


John Fanning, Trinidad’s Collector of Customs, 
held the view that if the revenue of Tobago had to 
be kept separate from that of Trinidad, duty 
should be paid on goods traded between the two 
islands, otherwise the security of Tobago’s 
revenue would be compromised. However, 
Wingfield insisted that ‘the difficulties ... must be 
risked.’ The merchants clearly saw that they 
would lose trade; the officials, that Tobago’s 
declining revenue would be further diminished.” 

Despite these misgivings within Tobago, one 
benefit was hoped for, and that was improved steam 
communications. The Direct Line of Steamers from 
London was still calling in 1888, and The Atlantic 
and West India Line had begun in that year to 
connect Tobago with New York. However, most of 
Tobago’s shipping was by sailing vessels— 
schooners, sloops and cutters trading with the 
nearby colonies, and brigs in the transatlantic 
trade. The main transatlantic steamer service was 
offered by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., which 
had reduced Tobago’s service from fortnightly to 
monthly visits since 1874. On 8 October 1888, 


therefore, the Legislative Council met to consider 
Tobago’s relative isolation from the mainstream of 
steamer traffic. On the basis of a resolution moved 
by Henderson, the Council sent an address to the 
Secretary of State. It complained of the un- 
satisfactory state of the postal arrangements and of 
steam communication with the nearby colonies, 
and asked Britain to ensure that Tobago enjoyed 
benefits similar to those of her sister colonies. The 
address noted that a reliable steamer service with 
Trinidad was vital, in the context of the forth- 
coming annexation. Thus, improved steamer 
services, so crucial for Tobago’s economic survival, 
were a desired gain from the Union.” 

By Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 17 
November 1888, Trinidad and Tobago became a 
joint colony on 1 January 1889.” Loraine Geddes 
Hay, Tobago’s former Treasurer, was the first 
Commissioner. 


4. THE HAY ADMINISTRATION, 
1889-1892 


The Decline in Revenue 


Since the late 1870s, the Government of Tobago 
had pursued a policy of stringency, and little had 
been spent on public works. The London officials 
had refused to sanction any loans for public works 
before the Government of Tobago was abolished 
at the end of 1888. Early in 1889, once the 
annexation was in effect, on the recommendation 
of Sir William Robinson, Governor of Trinidad 
and Tobago, a loan of £2,000 from Trinidad at 4.0 
per cent interest was approved to repair the 
Tobago jetty. By October 1890, the loan having 
been repaid, £3,700 more was sanctioned for 
repairing public buildings.” 

The litigation in 1889 and 1890 over the metayage 
issues forged an uneasy alliance between the 
dominant classes of Tobago and Trinidad to 
remove Sir John Gorrie from office. However, to 
the Tobago dominant class, the Union with 
Trinidad was an unmitigated evil. After Gorrie’s 
death in 1892, therefore, considerable friction and 
conflict replaced the fragile unity between the 
dominant classes. 

The first dilemma for the Tobago dominant class 
was the drastic decline in the already low revenue 
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after 1885 (Table 10.1). They insisted that it was 
caused by the lower Trinidad tariff, and by the 
abolition of shipping dues and ad valorem duties 
under the 1888 Order in Council uniting the 
colonies. In fact, as investigations gradually brought 
to light, the revenue problem was more complex. 
Further, to attribute the decline to the annexation 
alone was poor logic: the fact that some decline 
had occurred after the annexation did not make 
the latter the cause of the former. 

A more careful analysis paints a clearer picture. 
The principal sources of the Tobago revenues 
were: 


1. import, export, and other customs duties; 
2. excise duties; 

3. land and house taxes; 

4. licences. 


Revenue from all these sources had been falling 
steadily since 1880 (Tables 8.11 and 10.1). 

First, imports and exports were considerably 
reduced because of the low prices for sugar, the 
low cultivation of most estates, the metayer 
disputes, and the severe lack of specie. In addition, 
some of the shipping dues had been reduced in 
1882. Therefore customs duties had drastically 
declined. 


TABLE 10.1 Tobago: Revenue and Expenditure, 
1885-1898 (£) 


Year Revenue (£) Expenditure (£) 
1885 11,826 12,031 
1886 8,814 9.529 
1887 9,387 6,995 
1888 10,489 8,155 
1889 8,809 10,423 
1890 8,657 9,253 
1891 8,730 8,783 
1892 7,A59 9,009 
1893 9,211 8,537 
1894 8,843 8,135 
1895 8,591 8,218 
1896 9,321 9,268 
1897 8,107 8,387 
1898 8,213 7, A79 


Sources: CO 290: Tobago Blue Books, 1885-1888; and CO 300: 


Trinidad and Tobago Blue Books, 1889-1898 
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Secondly, all but three of the thirty-two 
distilleries had already been closed by 1889. After 
1889, under the Trinidad excise laws, the duty per 
gallon of rum rose from 4s to 7s 6d, and only two 
stills remained working by 1897. All this reduced 
the excise duty collected. 


Thirdly, the crisis left many of the large 
landowners unable to pay their taxes, and there 
was considerable forfeiture of land and other 
assets to the Crown in default. This reduced the 
land and house taxes collected. 

Finally, there was a marked export of animals by 
the middle strata and the labouring class from 
1885 onwards, thus lowering the licence fees 
collected. 


For these reasons, every source of revenue had 
been reduced even before 1889. 


The low revenue, which had led to the decision 
to annex Tobago to Trinidad in the first place, did 
not improve for two further reasons. Firstly, 
Tobago lost the revenue from direct imports and 
exports because of the customs union with 
Trinidad, which became the entrepdét for Tobago’s 
trade after 1889. Secondly, in general the Trinidad 
tariff on dutiable goods was far lower than 
Tobago’s had been. 

By 1892 there was a growing perception among 
the Trinidad officials that the Tobago Treasury 
was ‘bankrupt’. Indeed, Tobago’s administration 
was almost in abeyance, since Commissioner L. G. 
Hay, under the strain of office, had taken to drink, 
and for most of 1892 ceased to function effectively. 


‘When the Governor, Sir Frederick Napier 


Broome, visited Tobago in September 1892, 
official salaries had not been paid for some time, 
and the Treasury was almost £7,000 in debt. 
Broome reported: 


Tobago is at the present moment bankrupt, and 
cannot pay its way, much less its debts. ... The Tobago 
Government has been partly living of late on the 
proceeds of postal money orders issued on other 
countries in the Island, instead of remitting the money 
to meet the orders. 


Broome suspended all payments except those for 
essential services, half-salaries to state employees, 
and sums due under legal contracts. He then 
offered two options: ‘Either the island must be 
completely annexed to Trinidad and governed as a 
Ward’, or further posts must be abolished and 
offices combined. 
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The London officials assumed that the condition 
of Tobago was no worse than it had been in 1879 
and 1886, and that careful administration would 
remove the difficulties, which they attributed to 
Hay’s incapacity. Hay was forced to resign, and 
David Barnes Horsford (Acting Auditor General, 
Trinidad) was appointed to act as Commissioner 
and to investigate the accounts.” 


The Horsford Report confirmed a total liability 
of £8,636 19s 4d on 19 September 1892. Revenue 
from all sources had been falling, while 
expenditure had increased between the first half of 
1891 and that of 1892. 


The cause of the decline, in the revenue especially, 
under Customs may partially at least be traced to the 
fact that while formerly every importation was taxed, 
since the union with Trinidad the labouring 
population and others have found a profitable market 
there for sale of stock and provisions and with the 
monies thus obtained large purchases of dry goods 
and other supplies are obtained there, and as no 
means exist of making such articles pay Customs duty 
to Tobago, Trinidad gets the benefit of the Trade and 
Tobago loses it. The Tobago Merchants are feeling the 
effect of this transfer of trade and are disposed to cry 
out for separation from Trinidad and for their right to 
levy taxes as in former years.” 


By 1892, therefore, the worsening fiscal crisis 
was apparent; but the Colonial Office view was 
that a joint colony with separate Treasuries was a 
viable option. Within Tobago, the view was that 
the decline of revenue was largely due to the loss 
of customs duties after 1889. 


Development Strategies, 1892 


In August 1892 Hay appointed a committee to 
consider the advisability of raising a loan for 
Tobago. It recommended a loan of £35,000 for 
several public purposes, among them a 200-ton 
steamer to sail around Tobago weekly, connecting 
its villages and towns with Barbados and Trinidad 
in alternate weeks.” Steam communication was 
critical because sloops and schooners were slow, 
unreliable, and dangerous in rough weather. By 
the end of 1892, there was a growing consensus 
within Tobago that its future development had to 
rest on regular, efficient steam communication 
around its coast, linking with Trinidad and with 
the large Barbados market where transatlantic 
steamers called. 


In December 1892 a Petition of the Inhabitants of 
the Island of Tobago was sent to the Colonial 
Office by the leading planters (including those 
recently investing), merchants, and some shop- 
keepers, teachers and other persons from the 
middle strata. It admitted that ‘the energies of the 
people have been mostly frittered away in the 
cultivation of Sugar canes on the Metairie system.’ 
It argued that the attachment to Trinidad had 
resulted ‘only in disaster.’ The Trinidad judges 
were blamed for sowing ‘bitter dissention [sic]’ 
between the classes, resulting in ‘an almost 
complete stoppage of work.’ 


In consequence the Sugar crop of this year is only 
about 700 tons for the whole Island. The result being 
that the Public Treasury is empty, planters have no 
money to carry on their Estates, and labourers are 
leaving ... to seek work elsewhere. In fact the present 
condition of the Island is very much as if a devastating 
hurricane had passed over it. If help does not come 
speedily, cultivation will practically cease. 


Therefore, they asked for aid. Persuaded that a 
syndicate with capital to import Indian labourers 
would succeed, they stated, ‘Your petitioners ... 
have neither means nor influence to form such a 
syndicate.’ They then asked the Secretary of State 
to use his influence for that purpose, or to sanction 
a loan of £25,000 to develop Tobago’s resources. 


Thomas Rayner, the Acting Commissioner after 
Horsford’s departure, reporting on the memorial, 
stated that, with the exception of one or two 
estates, large tracts of land were abandoned and 
cultivation was nominal. His opinion was that, 
except on the leeward plain which was suited to 
sugar, alternative crops should be grown; and if 
sugar were retained, there would be need for a 
‘very considerable alteration’ in the methods of 
manufacture, since common process muscovado 
would not pay. However, none of the planters 
could afford the required machinery. Rayner was 
not persuaded that the syndicate desired was a 
worthwhile investment. It would need imported 
labour because ‘the people prefer to be peasant 
proprietors’; and, even if those squatting on Crown 
lands were ejected, the labour supply would not 
suffice. Therefore, the syndicate for sugar should 
be considered only if coffee was not feasible. 
Rayner concluded: 


In my judgement, the hope for Tobago lies not in large 
enterprises, but in the creation of a class of respectable 
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and self respecting peasant proprietors, who will 
cultivate coffee and cocoa etc, which they will sell, and 
ground provisions for their own use. This must be 
done by allowing them to get Crown grants on easy 
terms and by a rigorous prevention of squatting. 


At the Colonial Office, all the officials agreed 
with Rayner. They refused to sanction both the 
syndicate and the loan, but asked that the local 
officials consider giving advances to small 
cultivators and making enquiries about capitalists 
willing to invest.” 

After the annexation, the sale of Tobago Crown 
lands had ceased for some time, because the 
Trinidad regulations involved a cumbrous and 
expensive procedure. Rayner, in another report in 
November 1892, asked for modified regulations, 
because the sales of Crown lands would add to the 
revenue. He also asked for Tobago to pay only 
£100 per annum towards the subsidy for the 
steamer transporting fruit, which connected 
Tobago, Trinidad and New York.*! 


By the end of 1892, the positions taken by those 
with a voice in the debate on the development 
strategy were emerging with clarity. The Tobago 
dominant class, the British officials and those in 
Trinidad were all agreed on the need to settle 
labourers on the Crown lands, but for different 
reasons. To the officials, smallholders were a 
source of revenue, and the main hope for future 
development; to the planters, they were the only 
available source of labour, necessary to their hopes 
of future accumulation. 

For the dominant class, the annexation had had 
three damaging effects. It subordinated them 
politically to their Trinidad counterparts. The 
Trinidad merchants gained business lost by the 
Tobago traders. Moreover, the customs union 
seemed to have diminished the revenue. 


The sugar planters were caught in yet another 
impasse. They needed both capital and labour, but 
no one with influence was persuaded that they 
should be helped, and they were unable to 
provide either. Therefore, for them, the last shred 
of hope lay in a separate administration, where the 
recovery of the revenue would, in principle, be 
possible, and where, at least, their influence over 
public policy would be greater. Their prospects of 
survival as planters therefore depended on two 
issues—the revenue, especially the sums derived 
from customs duties; and the development 
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strategy—both of which were slowly tilting to the 
advantage of the emerging peasantry. 


5. THE LOW ADMINISTRATION, 
1892-1898 


Low’s Economic Strategy, 1893 


Commissioner William Low, a native of Dominica, 
arrived on 8 December 1892, after serving in 
St. Vincent, Grenada and St. Lucia. In his first 
report after two months in Tobago, he analysed 
the estates in terms close to those of Rayner. 


The present owners of Estates are unable to cultivate 
them efficiently and even the small quantity of land 
attended to is not cultivated scientifically, and in some 
cases not even intelligently. 


Agreeing with Rayner on the need to create a 
class of peasant proprietors, early in 1893 Low 
vigorously set about to repair the roads, to 
construct unpaved roads to and through the 
Crown lands, and to imprison those squatters on 
Crown lands who would not come to terms with 
the Government. He offered the lands at £1 per 
acre in blocks of 5 to 100 acres, and blocks of 200 
to 300 acres at 4s or 5s per acre to capitalists 
intending to cultivate the whole purchase in 
economic plants at once. But Low hinged his 
recovery plan on the peasants that he hoped to 
_ create. Touched by the hunger for land and the 
paucity of cash among the labouring class, despite 
considerable opposition from the Executive 
Council in Trinidad, he insisted on simplifying the 
Crown lands regulations to permit payment in 
five instalments. Low stated: 


A peasant proprietary—every man having an interest 
in the land, with his small house, and his cow, and, in 
many cases, his horse—means a well behaved body of 
citizens, bound to devote their whole time to the 
cultivation of their plots, and having no time to listen 
to demagogues and silly West India newspaper 
scribblers.* 


However, Low thought that estates were also 
necessary, and needed advances to pay wages. He 
wanted a central factory for Sandy Point, financed 
by private speculators. There being no local 
capitalist willing and able to invest, he proposed a 
loan to Tobago of £3,000 at 4.0 per cent interest per 
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annum, to make advances at 6.0 per cent interest 
to farmers, with a mortgage on the growing 
crops.* (In 1895 he raised this request to £5,000.) 


Two years later, in January 1895 he wrote: 


... my best energy is bent to obtain a large number of 
small peasant proprietors, who would spend all their 
earnings within the Island, rather than a few large 
land owners who might possibly graze cattle or leave 
the land idle.** 


Low’s intent was, using the resources of the state, 
to create a pédsantry which somehow would also 
be a resident proletariat, and to strengthen the 
sugar planters, while attracting new investors. 
This would have the spin-off effects of restoring 
the old planters, increasing the spending power of 
the residents, reviving the merchants and, indirectly 
over time, increasing the revenue, so restoring 
Tobago’s viability as a separate administration. 

Neither the Executive Council in Trinidad nor 
the London officials agreed to advances for 
planters. As usual, Wingfield went to the nub of 
the matter, highlighting the importance to the planters 
of the recovery of the revenue: 


Whatever may be said in favour of Government 
making advances to cultivators the first condition is 
that Government must have the money to advance— 
the Govt of Tobago has no money and would not be 
justified in raising a loan for such a purpose even if it 
could do so which is doubtful.* 


Only a loan of £2,000 for public works, in addition 
to the £5,000 already borrowed from Trinidad, 
was sanctioned.*© 


The Revenue Issue, 1893 


How was Tobago to become viable as a distinct 
entity? If customs revenue was the source of the 
fiscal problem, as both Hay and Low insisted, 
there were three alternatives: 


1. fully unify Trinidad and Tobago; 

2. make an annual allowance from the Trinidad 
Treasury to cover the loss; 

3. alter the Order in Council to let Tobago 
make its own customs arrangements. 


In 1893 the Tobago dominant class pursued the 
third course, as a step towards the unstated fourth 
option: 


4. return to separate administrations for the 
two colonies. 


But only the second was conceded. When this 
proved unsatisfactory by 1894, they demanded the 
fourth, but were obliged to accept the first. 


Low insisted on amending the Order in Council 
to enable the Tobago administration to charge duty 
on articles imported from Trinidad in passengers’ 
luggage. There was no agreement. Broome, the 
Governor, suggested that they ascertain the goods so 
shipped and reimburse the Tobago Treasury for 
revenue forgone. The Trinidad officials objected, 
since the duty charged in Trinidad would have 
been on invoice prices at the point of entry, 
whereas the goods landed in Tobago would have 
ad valorem duty added to the prices. Low claimed 
that Tobago was losing over £1,000 per annum 
because of the Union, and asked for a refund of 
£4,926, the supposed loss for 1889-1892, to which 
Fanning, the Collector of Customs, objected. 


Broome, who was in London when Low’s proposal 
to alter the Order in Council arrived, accurately 
perceived the class issues at the heart of the 
revenue controversy: the loss to the Government 
and the merchants was a gain to the labouring 
class. He minuted: 


I am inclined to think that this is a matter in which the 
prosperity of the Government is one thing, and the 
prosperity of the people is another—to a considerable 
extent. The Tobago Government has no doubt lost 
revenue ... The Scarborough merchants have also lost; 
but I imagine that the Tobago agriculturist has gained 
a better market. 


Reversion to an independent customs tariff would 
not benefit the small Tobago producer: 


It would certainly restrict and interfere with his 
present way of carrying his goods to Port of Spain, 
having his holiday there, buying in the better shops of 
the capital, and returning to Scarborough with his 
purchases. 


Broome also saw that loss of customs duties was 
only one source of the low revenue. 


The Marquis of Ripon, the Secretary of State, 
asked that the papers be laid before the Legislative 
Council, with a proposal that a yearly allowance 
be granted to Tobago for loss of revenue, the 
amount to be considered by a Select Committee, 
with Low attending the discussions.” 
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At the same time, greater efforts were made to 
collect the land and house taxes. The 1885 Land 
and House Tax Regulations were amended in 
1893, empowering the Deputy Marshal to levy on 
all goods and chattels of defaulters, instead of only 
those on which the taxes were due. The law also 
made it more difficult for planters to forfeit a part 
of their estates to the Crown in lieu of taxes. (In 
1892, 1,400 acres had been so ceded to the Crown, 
with a loss of £30 to the annual revenue.) Still, the 
Tobago finances did not improve. 


The Petition for Closer Union, 1893 


In December 1893, part of the middle strata and 
the labouring class intervened with a historic 
petition, which was decisive in shaping the views 
of the British officials on the future of Tobago. 
The petition had an exceptionally large number 
(1,016) of signatures. Labourers, artisans, tailors, 
seamstresses, peasant proprietors, teachers, 
fishermen, mariners, cartermen, and even one 
schoolboy, George N. Paul of Mt. St. George, 
signed it. Four new planters, all from Trinidad and 
investing after 1886—Trochilus Tucker, H. G. 
Tucker, Albrecht Seitz and William Date— 
supported it. Henry Hackett, engineer and one of 
the heirs of James Hackett, the deceased’ owner of 
Les Coteaux and Belmont estates, also signed. In 
general, the signatories belonged firmly to the 
ranks of the black segment of the middle strata 
and to the labouring class. 

The petition, expressing dissatisfaction with the 
limited Union, asked ‘that Tobago be incorporated 
more closely with Trinidad by a complete change 
from our present form of Government to the status 
of a Ward in the Colony of Trinidad.’ It proposed 
a steam service, starting at Bridgetown, Barbados, 
bringing the mail and passengers from the Royal 
Mail transatlantic packet, sailing around Tobago 
calling at Scarborough and sixteen bays, going on 
to Toco on the Trinidad north coast, and thence 
to Port of Spain. The return voyage would follow 
this itinerary in reverse, again connecting with the 
transatlantic steamers at Barbados, and the tour 
around Tobago would be in the opposite 
direction. 

The signatories expressed the growing con- 
sensus within Tobago on the need to link Tobago’s 
agricultural producers with international shipping 
and with the major nearby markets. However, the 
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petition was offensive to most of the dominant 
class and large sections of the middle strata, since 
it wanted Tobago to enter a closer Union with 
Trinidad in the humiliating position of a Ward (a 
small administrative district). 

Both Broome and Low disagreed, the former 
without comment. Low wrote: 


[I]t is certainly supported by few names of any weight 
or importance; and I am satisfied that it in no sense is 
representative of public feeling. On the contrary it 
may be summed up as the work of an interested few— 
principally school teachers. 


Low also stated that the signatures of the less 
educated had been obtained by dishonest means, 
and that Charles L. Plagemann, its leading promoter, 
was only an ‘amateur local radical and generally 
unsuccessful attempter of many things.” 

The petition evoked anger among many 
segments of the dominant class and the middle 
strata. An anonymous writer to The News called it 
‘Satanic’. The editor called it ‘foolish’. Both noted 
that the propertied classes were opposed, and 
both felt that it was being foisted on the ignorant 
and uneducated. The editor also commented on 
the large number of teachers signing, but felt 
confident that since the propertied classes in both 
Trinidad and Tobago rejected the notion, the 
Colonial Office would also reject it. He was 
greatly mistaken. 


At the Colonial Office, the memorial marked 
the turning point in their thinking on Tobago. 
‘Whereas they had allowed Tobago an independent 
Treasury on the premise that only this was 
politically feasible, they swiftly adopted the 
proposal to make Tobago a Ward as the desired 
objective. Wingfield, after reviewing the relevant 
papers, wrote a long minute, recalling that this 
had been the original intention (although this had 
never been clearly stated). He agreed with the 
petitioners, while recognizing that the dominant 
classes in both Trinidad and Tobago would 
oppose the change. He noted that Low ‘naturally 
opposes a measure which would abolish his 
office’, but that the petition was simply taking the 
annexation to its logical conclusion. 

Ripon’s reply signalled the intent of the Colonial 
Office: 


I am inclined to agree with the view taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in 1886, that the complete 
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incorporation of Tobago with Trinidad, by abolishing 
the separate Treasuries and establishments[,] would 
be desirable, but I am not prepared to advise Her 
Majesty to adopt that measure, unless it is acceptable 
to the Legislative Council of the Colony, and to the 
Financial Board of Tobago; and as I gather ... that this 
is not the case, no action in the direction desired by 
the Petitioners can be taken at present.” 


By early 1894, therefore, the Colonial Office 
supported a development strategy based on the 
creation of a peasantry, whose potential was 
enhanced by,the customs union and free trade 
with Trinidad. By calling for Tobago to become a 
Ward, the promoters of the petition played into 
the hands of the Colonial Office, which had long 
wanted to abolish all vestiges of separate 
government in Tobago. Though all Tobago classes 
shared local loyalties and regarded outsiders as 
‘out-Bocas people’, closer Union with Trinidad 
would, in the short term at least, strengthen the 
interests of the labouring class and of the teachers 
in the middle strata." The former would gain 
through cheaper imports and easier export 
facilities; the latter would receive better salaries 
and opportunities for training. However, closer 
Union with Trinidad on such terms would be a 
direct threat to the interests of the old sugar 
planters and the merchants. Ironically, by seeking 
closer Union in such an extremely subordinate 
way, the petitioners supported an arrangement 
that was, in the long term, to the detriment of all 
residents of Tobago, including themselves. Indeed, it 
was the ultimate humiliation of Tobago and all its 
people. 


The Revenue Issue Again: The Select 
Committee 


The Tobago dominant class was not helped by the 
Report of the Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council on the allowance to Tobago in respect of 
the loss sustained by that Island in Customs Duties, 
which was laid before the Council in February 1894. 
The Committee found, after examining passengers’ 
luggage from Trinidad from 15 December 1893 to 
14 January 1894, the busiest time of year, that the 
duty leviable on goods was £3 12s 3d, based on 
local prices, which were at least 30.0 per cent 
higher than the invoice value on which duty had 
been collected at the Trinidad Customs House. 
The Committee therefore estimated that the loss to 


Tobago in round figures would be, say, £45 per 
annum, and that the sum of £3,928 11s 8%d, which 
had been paid to the Tobago Treasury as 
compensation for customs and excise duties forgone 
from January 1889 to September 1893, was 
adequate. 

Further, they saw the falling value of Tobago 
exports as partly accounting for the reduced 
purchasing power of its people, as shown in the 
reduced imports. They recommended that it 
would be ‘altogether a simpler and more equitable 
arrangement if the free interchange of goods 
between the two Islands were terminated and 
each permitted to collect and retain its own duties 
and to fix its own Customs Tariff.’ 

A minority report submitted by William Gordon 
Gordon, a leading Trinidad merchant, added: 


That if Tobago could be converted into a Ward of 
Trinidad and its affairs managed economically its 
position and prospects would be materially altered in 
a few years and it would become a valuable adjunct to 
Trinidad.” 


Accompanying the Select Committee Report, 
Broome sent a memorial from all the members of 
the Tobago Financial Board. They stated that 
while Section 29 of the Order in Council allowed 
for the laws of Trinidad relating to customs and 
excise duties to be in force in Tobago, Section 30 
ordered that the revenue of Tobago be kept 
distinct from that of Trinidad. They argued that 
the object of Section 30 was defeated by the 
working of the Trinidad customs laws, which 
caused 


a considerable diversion of Revenue from the 
Treasury of Tobago to that of Trinidad, it being 
impossible as has been demonstrated [by the Select 
Committee,] to arrive at any system by which the said 
loss can be checked. 


They therefore asked the Secretary of State ‘to 
ensure to Tobago the control by legislation of her 
own Customs, Excise, and other Duties, and to 
grant such other relief’ as he saw fit. 


Broome himself had no objection to these 
requests to end the customs union. But at the 
Colonial Office, this was considered ‘retrograde’; 
and the view already formed was reinforced. The 
Select Committee Report had _ substantially 
demolished the claim of both Commissioners Hay 
and Low that the loss of revenue was principally 
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due to the Union. Instead, the officials argued that 
there were other explanations: 


1. lower consumption of spirits and tobacco 
because of the higher Trinidad excise duties; 


2. the sugar crisis and the disputes between 
planters and metayers, which had dislocated 
production and trade; 

3. lower tariffs, because of the Union and an 
1892 tariff agreement that had lowered 
duties on United States goods. 


Further, they saw that there had been gains to the 
Tobago taxpayers, though not to the revenue, from 
freedom of trade and the lower Trinidad tariff. 


Ripon’s reply on 19 June 1894 made this clear to 
both the Legislative Council and the Financial 
Board, and he added: 


Rather than revert to the old system I should be 
disposed, if local feeling did not stand in the way, to 
favour the policy advocated by Mr. Gordon in his 
Postscript to the Report of the Committee, namely to 
complete the union between the two islands by 
converting Tobago into a Ward of the Colony of 
Trinidad.*® 


The Worsening Financial Situation 


By mid 1894 Tobago’s financial situation had 
worsened. The debt to the Crown Agents and to 
Trinidad at 30 June was £6,484, and the Executive 
Council asked on 20 July that Tobago’s ‘bankrupt’ 
situation be brought to the notice of the Secretary 
of State, since Trinidad would accept no liability. 
Broome directed that Low first state how he 
proposed to extricate the Government of Tobago 
from its ‘deplorable condition’, since Low was 
again using the proceeds of Post Office money 
orders and Savings Bank funds to pay official 
salaries and meet current expenses. But Low 
called this a ‘temporary difficulty’, hoping that, 
with the collection of house and land taxes at the 
end of September, finances would improve. Tobago, 
he insisted, was ‘not bankrupt’. At the same time, 
Low submitted proposals for further drastic cuts 
in the Civil Service. 

After July 1894, Low desperately tried to 
convince his superiors that Tobago was moving 
out of her difficulties. In August he submitted 
claims to show that the island’s revenue balance 
was improving, and in December, to show 
progress in repaying over £1,000 of the debt to the 
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Crown Agents. However, such improvements were 
based on the most stringent economy and minimal 
expense on public services.“ 


The situation was more dire than Low cared to 
admit. A separate administration, on which the 
planters, the merchants, and those officials who 
could not easily be transferred elsewhere 
depended for their survival and influence, had to 
be able to pay its way. The customs revenue 
hoped for was uncertain. “And the policy of 
investing in roads to attract investors and 
smallholders to the Crown lands, while seeking a 
loan to make small advances to the planters, was 
unable to bring quick, direct revenue to the 
Exchequer. Since all such loans had failed to get 
approval, advances to planters were contingent on 
increased revenue which, in turn, depended on 
the success of the Crown lands policy, which 
could only be long-term. Thus, it was a long-term 
strategy, needing to produce quick, short-term 
results. 


In effect, the labourers were in a far stronger 
position than the planters. Without state aid, they 
benefited from cheaper goods and access to the 
Trinidad market, and were rapidly becoming 
independent peasant proprietors. Without state 
aid, most of the old planters could not hope to 
survive, whether as growers of sugar cane or of 
alternative crops. Once the Tobago administration 
was no longer viable, their prospects would be 
even dimmer. For the merchants, closer Union 
with Trinidad would be ruinous. 


The Tobago Dominant Class Fights Back 


Ripon’s response was laid before the Tobago 
Financial Board, which replied: 


That this Board ... are of opinion that the results to the 
best interests of Tobago since its annexation to 
Trinidad in 1889 have been so disastrous that no 
practical benefit whatever would accrue by Tobago 
becoming a Ward of Trinidad. 


The dominant class mobilized their forces to the 
fullest to oppose the plan to make Tobago a 
Ward. A public meeting held in Scarborough on 
14 August 1894, attended by over 200 taxpayers, 
described by Commissioner Low as ‘Merchants, 
Planters, Mechanics, Shopkeepers, labourers &c.’,“ 
unanimously resolved: 
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That this meeting protests against Tobago being made 
a Ward of Trinidad or being more closely connected 
with the Island of Trinidad.” 


Broome did not wish to lay Ripon’s despatch of 
19 June 1894 before the Legislative Council, which 
was unlikely to favour closer Union with a 
‘bankrupt’ Tobago. Replying to Ripon, he drew 
attention to Tobago’s debt (£6,484 12s 3d on 30 
June 1894), for which there was no prospect of 
repayment. The Government was again slipping 
into further debt, while its public services ‘are and 
will be in a sadly starved and crippled condition. 
The question is, what is to be done?’ Low’s 
proposed cuts were not all acceptable, and further 
economies, though drastic, would realize only a 
small sum. Therefore, Broome passed the buck to 
the Colonial Office: 


For assistance from within, there is but little scope. For 
assistance from without, what source is there? 
Trinidad claims exemption under the articles of union 
... Tobago is an Imperial possession, and, if it is worth 
keeping, is it not worth helping? 


While Low had recommended a loan of £10,000, 
Broome called for a £20,000 loan with imperial 
guarantee, for road-making and for ‘small secured 
loans to bona fide and _ specially selected 
cultivators’; the debt to the Crown Agents and to 
Trinidad was also to be paid from the loan. This, 
he felt, would allow Tobago to become inviting to 
capitalists and settlers ‘who are not attracted to a 
ruined Government, which has not a penny to 
bless itself with.’ 


At the Colonial Office, there was no acceptance 
of the diagnosis of bankruptcy, and no willingness 
to consider what Olivier called Broome’s ‘breezy 
proposal’ for a £20,000 loan, since the interest 
would be impossible for Tobago to bear without 
additional taxation. Passing the buck back to 
Broome, they argued that a smaller loan could be 
raised in Trinidad, without any guarantee. The 
consensus was not to allow the drastic reductions 
in salaries proposed by Low (especially since Low 
had quarrelled with some of the officers 
concerned), and not to approve of state advances 
to cultivators. Wingfield observed: 


Small proprietors appear to be multiplying in a fairly 
satisfactory manner without such inducements and it 
would be the more prudent to wait and see what 
effect the improvement of roads may have on the 
demand for land.” 


In December 1894 the Tobago dominant class 
made its final thrust to dissolve the Union. The 
unofficials on the Financial Board—Thomas Blakely 
jun., George H. McEachrane II and Rev. Henry 
Todd—forwarded a petition of ‘Her Majesty’s 
Loyal Inhabitants’. The covering letter from the 
unofficials stated: 


We occupy the anomalous position of being members 
of a Financial Body deprived, practically, of its 
principal source of Revenue. Trinidad is absorbing 
most of the money which ought to come into our 
Treasury on dutiable goods consumed in this island.*° 


The memorial claimed to be ‘thoroughly 
representative’ of public opinion, since many of 
the labouring class who had signed the December 
1893 petition for closer Union were opposed to it, 
having been misled into signing. They recalled the 
Tobago Legislative Council resolution of 19 January 
1887, which wanted a return to the status quo ante, 
should the Union prove disadvantageous.*' They 
averred that the Union was ‘disastrous’ to Tobago. 
The evidence for this was the loss of revenue, the 
unwillingness of the Trinidad Legislative Council 
to assist in remedying the customs duty issue, ‘the 
introduction of class prejudice, previously non- 
existent’, resulting from the action of the Trinidad 
judges in the metayer disputes, and the ‘want of 
sympathy’ between the inhabitants of both 
islands, because of ‘difference in religion and 
practically in nationality.’ They mentioned also 
that the Governor did not visit Tobago. 

The petitioners argued against Ripon’s proposal 
for a closer Union with Trinidad on several 
grounds. It would mean increased land taxes, and 
the application of expensive, cumbrous and in- 
appropriate Trinidad laws; the diversion of the profits 
of trade to Trinidad would be ‘ruinously increased’; 
it would retard the development of Tobago’s Crown 
lands, expose Tobago to corrupt administration, 
and cause a loss of ‘identity and prestige’. 


The memorial also noted that improved 
communication with Europe and North America 
had not continued. Instead, Scrutton’s Direct Line 
steamers from London had ceased to call, and 
there was no longer direct communication with 
the USA. All North American goods came via 
Trinidad, causing an increase in delay and costs. 
Since only a few traffickers had benefited from the 
Union, they asked for Tobago to be replaced 
under the Government of the Windward Islands. 
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The memorial was signed by 200 persons—the 
leading planters, merchants, officials and ministers 
of religion, some of the coloured segment of the 
middle strata, and a few teachers, labourers and 
artisans. Low stated that the petitioners were ‘fairly 
representative of the property and intelligence of 
the community.” 

At the Colonial Office, Ripon minuted, ‘The 
Union is, I fear, a failure’, and suggested an in- 
dependent commission; but his advisers were 
against it, since it would shed no new light, while 
increasing costs to Tobago. Charles Harris was 
willing to back down from the proposed closer 
Union, but Wingfield argued that most of the 
allegations were either weightless or unfounded. 
Firmly against dissolving the Union, he advised 
that the Governor should be told to visit Tobago. 
Sir Robert Meade, the Permanent Under-Secretary, 
advised a reply giving no course of action, but 
explaining that fiscal changes were not the source 
of the problem. He blamed Broome for his 
unhelpful despatches and neglect of Tobago, and 
asked that Broome be told to do more than 
‘drawing his salary and playing billiards.’ And he 
urged that two advisers on agriculture be 
immediately sent to Tobago. 

In reply, Ripon refused, on the grounds laid 
before him, to consider any change in the Order in 
Council. He was persuaded that the actual loss of 
customs duties was insignificant; that the loss to 
the Scarborough storekeepers was no loss to the 
community, and did not warrant interference. 
Broome was rebuked for ‘neglect and apparent 
indifference’, and told to visit Tobago soon, taking 
competent officials; and Ripon ordered that the 
laws be adjusted to suit Tobago’s needs.” 

In effect, the Colonial Office was hardening its 
position, and the balance of political forces tilted 
further in favour of the Union with Trinidad. 


Administrative Conflicts between 
Trinidad and Tobago, 1894-1897 


By 1894 there were several sources of friction 
between the fractions of the Tobago dominant 
class and their Trinidad counterparts. 

First, there was conflict with the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Courtenay Knollys, with whom Low 
normally corresponded, and who acted as 
Governor in the incumbent’s absence. Broome 
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stated that Knollys had ‘a strong personal bias’ 
against Low and could be expected to thwart 
him. 

Second, Low found the Trinidad officials 
dilatory and unhelpful on Tobago’s affairs. The 
senior Trinidad officials disapproved of Low’s 
Crown lands policy of sales by instalments, 
although it was more suited to Tobago’s conditions, 
and disagreed with his claims about the loss of 
customs revenue. There was constant quarrelling 
between the Tobago officials themselves, and the 
acrimonious correspondence which it evoked did 
not help Tobago’s cause. 


Late in 1894 Low began to press for increased 
autonomy for Tobago. Commenting on the 
memorial of the Tobago unofficials asking for the 
severing of the Union, he suggested that the 
Crown lands regulations, the customs and excise 
laws, and the judicial officers of the two islands 
should all be distinct. He argued that residence of 
the law officers in Trinidad rendered much of 
their legal advice unsatisfactory, because of 
unfamiliarity with local conditions. G. L. Garcia, 
the Attorney General, remarked that the savings 
proposed were insignificant when viewed in 
relation to the radical change advocated; that the 
proposals could only be considered if the Union 
were to be dissolved; that legal advice need 
neither be popular nor expected; and that Low’s 
proposal to have a Law Officer who was 
Magistrate and Sub-Registrar would mean an 
unsatisfactory combination of posts. 


The question of local autonomy also provoked 
some asperity from Broome, who minuted on 20 
June 1895 that the arrangement to which Low 
objected ‘secures to Tobago the services of one of 
the ablest lawyers of the West Indies for ... “the 
ridiculously small” sum of £75 a year.’ The 
matter was put by in the Colonial Office. 

Third, there was conflict between the doctors. In 
1894 when Dr. J. P. Tulloch, Tobago’s Colonial 
Surgeon, was transferred to Cedros in Trinidad, 
the Trinidad doctors, in a memorial to Ripon, 
protested that service in Tobago should not be 
recognized as a claim to appointment in Trinidad, 
and that Tulloch should have to start on two years 
probation at the Port of Spain hospital. Their 
protest was ignored.” 

The fourth issue was provoked by the Trinidad 
merchants. This time, the interests of all Tobago’s 
residents were at stake. In 1894 the Trinidad 
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Chamber of Commerce sought to make Trinidad a 
port of call for the Royal Mail transatlantic 
steamers, which landed at Barbados and served 
Trinidad by smaller intercolonial steamers. The 
Chamber submitted a package of proposals, which 
included the discontinuing of the monthly 
intercolonial steamer to Tobago, and the proposal 
that Tobago be served by a Trinidad-Tobago 
coastal service only. 


Since 1874 Tobago had pleaded and clamoured 
for fortnightly and not monthly visits by the Royal 
Mail packets... The coastal steamer service with 
Trinidad was needed in addition to, and not as a 
substitute for, the intercolonial steamers. The 
Trinidad Chamber’s proposal was __ therefore 
eminently to Trinidad’s advantage and Tobago’s 
disadvantage. The merchants, planters and officials 
of Tobago sent a strong protest on the subject. 
Meeting in Scarborough on 24 September 1894, 
they viewed ‘with indignation and regret’ this 
recommendation, recorded their protest against its 
adoption, and saw the proposal as ‘indicative of 
the feelings of prejudice existing in Trinidad in 
connection with any matter where the welfare of 
Tobago is concerned.”*” 

Matters came to a head over Low’s speculation 
with the sale of postage stamps as a means of 
raising revenue. He sold misprint and obsolete 
stamps above their face value, since they were 
valuable to collectors (he himself on one occasion 
bought £6 worth for his private collection). As a 
result, in 1895 the revenue from the sale of stamps 
was £500; in 1896 it jumped to £1,479 12s 8d. To 
avoid checks on his procedures, Low bypassed the 
Trinidad administration. 


In 1897 Knollys, the Acting Governor, ordered a 
private investigation of Low for this. Low was 
reproved, not only for his ‘grave error of 
judgement’ in selling the stamps locally and not 
through the Crown Agents, but also for his failure 
to consult the Governor. Knollys then clipped 
Low’s wings by requiring that all Tobago 
correspondence with the Crown Agents be sent 
under flying seal to Trinidad, and Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Secretary of State, approved.*® 

To end this speculation, Knollys requested that 
only Trinidad stamps should be used in Tobago. 
The London officials were divided on this, but 
Wingfield was unwilling to allow it, because 
stamps were ‘a very convenient source of revenue 
to little bankrupt Colonies.’ Since the proposal 


would not help to promote the complete Union 
with Trinidad that Wingfield desired, and since 
Tobago. needed all sources of revenue, he 
disagreed with Knollys, and his view prevailed.” 

These conflicts formed a background for the 
manoeuvres by the groups contending over 
Tobago’s constitutional status. 


The Gathering Gloom, 1895-1896 


Before Ripon’s despatch rebuking Broome for 
neglecting Tobago arrived in Trinidad, Broome 
visited Tobago in April or May 1895. He reported: 


there is a decided change for the better ... since the 
date of my last visit [September 1892] ..., and I 
consider that [Low] deserves much credit for what he 
has done. 


Tobago had paid its debts and revenue was 
covering expenditure. Exports of vegetables and 
livestock were increasing. However, the loss of 
customs duties was ‘still a burning question’, and 
Broome instituted a check on passengers’ luggage 
from Port of Spain to Tobago, for the twelve 
months commencing 1 June 1895. 

After his visit to Tobago, Broome adopted the 
view that Tobago was not bankrupt. However, 
despite Low’s commendable efforts, Ripon agreed 
only to a £10,000 loan for public works, to be spent 
over three years, again considering it inadvisable 
to lend to planters.* 

Broome’s reopening of the issue of passengers’ 
luggage did not help the Tobago dominant class. 
Baggage was examined from June to December 
1895, but the duty leviable was only £25 1s 3%d, 
suggesting a trifling loss to Tobago.” 

By 1896 small capitalists had invested in Tobago 
estates. After revisiting Tobago for three weeks 
(from 26 March to 15 April 1896), Broome reported 
with admiration on Low’s careful husbanding of 
the finances and his ‘excellent work’. The financial 
situation appeared more stable, but the Tobago 
officials were at vicious loggerheads.® 


In August 1896 Broome forwarded a long 
correspondence with petitions for and against the 
removal of Low. Six hundred and _ thirteen 
signatures, headed by those of the leading planters 
and merchants, were gathered against Low. The 
petitioners claimed that the apparent prosperity of 
Tobago was a mirage, since the ability to balance 
its books depended on the sale of Crown lands, 
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forfeitures for arrears of taxes, drastic 
retrenchment, and speculation in postage stamps. 
Low was also accused of ‘perpetually quarrelling 
with the majority of his Sub-officials’, and of 
discourtesy and vindictiveness. The ‘suppression’ 
of The News was mentioned, as were several other 
issues, and they called for an enquiry into his 
administration. Broome and the Colonial Office 
supported Low because, despite his ‘brusque and 
overbearing manner’, he was ‘invaluable to 
Tobago’ and deserved promotion.™ 

Although Low dismissed his accusers as an 
obstructionist ‘clique’, his recovery plan was 
failing to produce the rapid results that he and the 
dominant class needed. In January 1897 Low’s 
1896 report on the Crown lands showed little 
success. Between December 1894 and December 
1896, only 155 acres of Crown land had been 
sold—105 in 1895 and 50 in 1896, with 77 persons 
in arrears on 31 December 1896. Sixteen persons 
had been dispossessed for non-compliance with 
the Rules governing the Crown lands. Low stated: 


I am forced to confess a certain amount of 
disappointment with the people who are willing 
enough to obtain possession of the lots on the 
Government terms but not to plant economic plants. 


Despite efforts by Mr Caines, the Cocoa Instructor, 
to interest the buyers in growing cocoa, ‘his 
reports show that the majority ... make little 
progress, preferring to plant a few potatoes, peas 
etc: to any permanent economic crop.’ 

Low attributed these poor results to metayage, 
which gave labourers easy access to estate land for 
provisions, and also to the ‘competition’ from 
some planters ‘who are now selling out portions of 
their estates at eight shillings per acre while the 
Crown’s land is £1 per acre.” Soon after, 
exhausted, he applied for six months’ leave. 


The Turning Tide of Official Opinion, 
1897 


In March 1897 the West India Royal Commission 
sat in Trinidad and Tobago. Sydney Olivier from 
the Colonial Office, by then a firm supporter of the 
peasantry, was its Secretary. Sir Henry Norman, 
its Chairman, as Governor of Jamaica, had invested 
in public works to promote peasant agriculture 
there; and Daniel Morris, the agricultural adviser 
to the Commission, was an ardent advocate of 
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agricultural diversification and small farming in 
the BWI. 


Testifying before the Commission, Low repeated 
his arguments that the annexation had been to 
Tobago’s disadvantage, because of the loss of 
power over the customs and the difficulty of fully 
ascertaining ‘passengers’ luggage’. The minutes of 
evidence stated: 


The labouring class in Tobago are, he believes, in 
favour of the union with Trinidad, but most persons 
capable of forming an opinion are against it. 


However, by then, Low conceded the difficulty of 
maintaining a separate administration: 


Thinks a complete union might be of advantage to 
Tobago; their roads and their medical service would 
be better provided for if the island were treated fairly 
as compared with the rest of Trinidad; thinks the 
present system almost impossible to maintain. 


The apparently satisfactory Tobago revenue was, 
as Low’s enemies had stated, illusory. In May 1897 
the Trinidad executive wrote to S. W. Knaggs, 
Acting Commissioner (Low being on leave), 
asking whether the public works provided for by 
the loan of £10,000 should be continued, given the 
falling off in the revenue. Knaggs gave a 
thoughtful report and concluded: 


As regards the ability of Tobago to repay this loan I 
am forced to entertain grave doubts. None of the 
expenditure, save perhaps that on Crown Lands 
traces, is of a reproductive character; on the contrary 
the upkeep of the roads and works will entail still 
further calls upon an already strained exchequer, and 
it will be certainly necessary, but for some happy 
contingency, shortly to decide whether Tobago shall 
be allowed to make her own fiscal arrangements or be 
entirely absorbed by Trinidad. 

The latter course I would strongly deprecate as 
being in the interests of neither Island.” 


When asked for the reasons for his concluding 
sentence, Knaggs submitted another careful report 
showing, first, the great differences in taxation, 
especially the land tax (5d per acre in Tobago, 1s 
per acre in Trinidad), which would ‘complete the 
ruin’ of the planters. Secondly, he adverted to the 
higher costs which a closer Union would involve 
for all services, since Tobago’s affairs were 
conducted with ‘an economy that sometimes ... 
verges on parsimony.’ Thirdly, he argued that the 
two flaws in the existing arrangement were the 
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loss of customs revenue and the forcing on Tobago 
of laws unsuited to local conditions. Thus, he 
preferred an independent customs within a united 
colony, with free trade. 

But by then Knaggs was the only leading local 
official who held these views. In August 1895, 
Knollys, the Colonial Secretary, had written 
confidentially to volunteer the opinion that ‘the 
very best thing’ for Tobago was to become a Ward 
of Trinidad. Following Broome’s death in 1896, the 
new Governor, Sir Hubert Jerningham, visited 
Tobago in August 1897, where he received ‘many 
deputations and gave many interviews to planters 
and merchants.’ After reporting on Tobago’s need 
for capital and labour, Jerningham stated that 
‘there is not much hope of restoring Tobago to 
some degree of prosperity unless it become a 
district of Trinidad.” 


Late in 1897 the Royal Commission reported. They 
firmly recommended the complete amalgamation of 
the colonies and the abolition of separate Treasuries, 
since the existing arrangement was ‘unnecessary 
and may be mischievous.’ Dismissing the merchants’ 
complaints, they stated: 


The traders seem to fear that amalgamation with 
Trinidad would reduce their business in connexion 
with the import trade, and possibly with the export 
trade. This result might follow, but from the point of 
view of the general interest, no sound argument 
against the amalgamation can be based on it.” 


Moreover, the Commission’s report, reflecting 
the shift in British official opinion since 1838, gave 
firm and unequivocal support to the peasantry. 


The existence of a class of small proprietors among the 
population is a source of both economic and political 
strength. ... no reform affords so good a prospect for 
the permanent welfare in the future of the West Indies 
as the settlement of the labouring population on the 
land as small peasant proprietors; and in many places 
this is the only means by which the population can in 
future be supported.” 


Just as firmly, the Commission rejected the planters’ 
call for a central sugar factory, on the grounds that 
if sugar could not succeed in Trinidad, it would 
not in Tobago. Thus, the Commission’s report 
helped to tilt the balance of forces in favour of the 
peasantry and the Union. 


Low, when asked on his return from leave to 
comment, wrote an extraordinary report, advising 


that a separate administration was not viable, and 
supporting a closer Union. His views bear quoting 
at length: 


By changes and reductions in establishments and by a 
daily and hourly economy ‘verging on parsimony’[,] 
indeed at times amounting to a refusal of necessaries 
to public institutions, I have endeavoured to keep the 
Island solvent, but for some time it has been painfully 
apparent that collapse is within measurable distance 
unless external assistance is rendered ... 


The very limited revenue is decreasing, while 
essential expenditure becomes more and more urgent. 
... The following fact will, I think, require no comment 
to strengthen its distressing reality. At the close of 
four weeks of incessant rain the sum of £18 is 
available for removing the effects of damage to roads 
alone which may safely be placed at £500. 


I must candidly confess that for the first 2 or 3 years 


of my residence here I was not an advocate for closer 
union with Trinidad; ... But a very anxious and careful 
consideration of the impossible continuance of the 
existing state of things has induced a change of 
opinion and I so informed the Royal Commissioners. 
... Candour compels me to admit that if Tobago will be 
treated as fairly as other districts of the larger island 
opposition can no longer be honestly justified ... 
Among the considerations which have induced my 
change of opinion I place the fact—an important 
one—that a very large majority of the 20,000 
inhabitants at present look to Trinidad as the market 
for their products and, consequently, would not object 
to the closer union of the two Islands so far as they 
understand it. ... 1 do not lose sight of the fact that this 
very advantage to one section of the community 
seriously affects another—the mercantile section—and 
tends to the destruction of their trade. 


But Low agreed that no sound argument against 
the Union could be based on the merchants’ 
problems. Indeed, he admitted the class character 
of his previous views: 


Mr. Knaggs’ report ... embodies most of the views 
which I previously held in common with the 
merchants and planters, and are many of them cogent 
if Tobago is to be completely separated from Trinidad. 
But I do not think it will be difficult to show that, as a 
separate Government, the present revenue would be 
quite inadequate for the efficient administration of 
affairs even on the most careful and economical lines. 


The greatest obstacle to closer Union he saw in the 
Trinidad land tax, which would affect the Tobago 
planters adversely. 
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The position of most of these persons is, indeed, 
deplorable. Impecunious, without capital or credit, 
sugar moribund, they exist purely on the sufference 
[sic] of their mortgagees and they annually experience 
increasing difficulties in paying the present tax of 5d. 
... The taxes on the estates of John McCall & Co.—the 
largest land owners here—have just been paid by 
the judgment creditors because the firm could not 
do so, and these estates will be up for sale in a short 
time. These estates are 2,770 acres in extent. The 
peasant proprietors (who number 3,988 on Mr. 
Knaggs’ list) on the contrary would be but little 
affected by the increase of the Land Tax to one shilling 
per acre; it would only be necessary for any of them 
to plant 2 or 3 extra plantain trees, to rear 3 or 4 
chickens, or to sell a small pig and their troubles 
cease. 


Low then outlined the pressing needs, which 
included administrators sensitive to Tobago’s 
needs, steam and telegraph communication, more 
‘peasant proprietors’, a reduction of the price of 
Crown lands to 10s per acre, and better educational 
facilities. He concluded that after 


five years experience of the hopelessness of the 
struggle against bankruptcy and the ... impossibility— 
that .. Tobago, unaided, can emerge from her 
depression|[,] ... at present no other possible alternative 
presents itself but ... complete amalgamation with 
Trinidad.” 


Low’s Crown lands report for 1897 was his final 
admission of failure. One hundred acres had been 
alienated in 17 grants, bringing to a total 1,148 
acres sold in 172 grants. 


I greatly regret again to record my disappointment at 
the indifference of the peasants to their own and their 
Island’s future welfare.” 


The London officials were exuberant! They 
agreed to Jerningham’s proposal of a Commission, 
chaired by Low, comprising residents of both 
islands, to advise on the best way to effect the 
complete Union. Chamberlain’s reply asked that, 
on the Trinidad side, there should be ‘a 
disposition to make the terms of union as 
favourable to Tobago as the representatives of that 
island could reasonably expect.’ 

Once again, as with the surrender of the 
representative Constitution in 1876, the Colonial 
Office achieved its aims—to the dismay of the 
sectors in Tobago that wanted greater self-rule. 
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6. CLOSER UNION BETWEEN TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO 


The Low Commission comprised Low, George 
Horatio McEachrane II, Tobago’s Member of the 
Legislative Council, Vincent Brown, QC, Solicitor 
General, Hugh Clarence Bourne, Auditor General, 
and Robert H. McCarthy, Collector of Customs. 
According to their commission, the enquiry was to 
be held in private. For this reason, their report 
dated 14 April 1898 was not published, and it 
seems that no copies survived either in the British 
or the local archives.” 


Although the Low Commission apparently made 
very generous suggestions for Tobago’s immediate 
development, the British officials decided that 
such substantial expenditure should be spread 
over some time. Steam and telegraph communications, 
the most urgent needs, were allowed to wait because 
of the high cost to the Trinidad Treasury.” Sir 
Courtenay Knollys, the Acting Governor, 
suggested that the Colony be called ‘’Trinidad”, 
Tobago being a district only’, but Wingfield 
insisted that it be Trinidad and Tobago.” The 
Tobago land tax was raised from 5d to 6d per acre, 
and the Colonial Office satisfied all classes by 
abolishing licences for animals. 

The Low Commission assumed that Tobago’s 
debt of £9,203 (on 31 December 1897) would be 
borne by the imperial Government. An imperial 
grant of £5,000 was made to Trinidad to cover its 
loan to Tobago, but Chamberlain deemed any 
further imperial payments ‘inadmissible’. He 
refused to sanction the loan of £10,000 for roads, 
and argued that the liability for an advance of 
£4,500, which had been made in anticipation of it, 
should be accepted by the Trinidad and Tobago 
Treasury, as soon as the closer Union was 
effected.” 

The new Order in Council of 20 October 1898 
established the Union with effect from 1 January 
1899. It was read, on 22 November 1898, from the 
Scarborough Court House steps, to a favourable 
crowd, in a little historic meeting, by Sir Hubert 
Jerningham, the great grand nephew of the first 
French Governor in Tobago, Count Dillon.” 

The local architects of the Union intended that 
Trinidad should gain from cheaper imports of 
vegetables and meat (much of the latter was then 
imported from Venezuela), as well as from the 
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increase in the import and export business. But 
everything hinged on a viable agriculture ang 
livestock industry in Tobago, and these in turn 
depended on the provision of infrastructure and 
services. In 1900 the only steamer plying to 
Tobago was the Royal Mail intercolonial packet, 
but a regular steam coastal service around 
Tobago was started in 1901, and the telegraph 
service was made operational from January 1906. 
Land was purchased in 1899 for both a Government 
Stock Farm and a Botanic Station, to promote stock- 
rearing and agriculture. The British Government 
paid the costs of the Botanic Station until 1905. 


In 1899, a few months after the commencement 
of the Union, the old and new Tobago planters 
and merchants, with a few allies from the middle 
strata, called for a second nominee to the 
Legislative Council, given the loss of representation 
by the Commissioner ex officio. They also began to 
press for improved roads, a coastal steam service 
linking Tobago and Trinidad, the telegraph, 
secondary schools, and other services. With the 
exception of the steamer service, all these needs 
had been discussed within the Tobago 
administration long before 1884. Ironically, the 
plantocrats, with power in their hands before 
1876, had squandered both their political and 
fiscal capital, and had provided none of the 
services and infrastructure desired, necessary 
though they were. Olivier minuted on the dangers 
of ‘petting[,] coddling and spoiling the lesser 
Island out of the pocket of the larger.’*! 


7. THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Subordination to Trinidad, through the annexation 
of 1889 and the closer Union of 1899, was a high 
price for Tobago to pay for the hope of economic 
recovery. The irony was that this recovery 
depended on the extent to which Tobago’s social 
groupings could influence the colonial state, while 
the terms of the Union left Tobago ‘bound hand 
and foot’, as The News had expected. 

From the beginning, Tobago’s influence on the 
unitary government was minimal for two main 
reasons. 

First, as we saw from the metayer disputes and 
from the evidence of this chapter, Tobago’s 


opinion leaders had greatest influence when their 
interests coincided with, or did not obstruct, those 
of the Colonial Office or of the dominant class in 
Trinidad. Once Tobago became a Ward in the 
united colony, the Colonial Office bowed to ‘local 
opinion’, in effect that of the Government and 
elites in Trinidad who, for the most part, had little 
knowledge of, or interest in, Tobago’s affairs. 
Second, there was little institutional provision 
for Tobago to influence the Government of Trinidad 
and Tobago. From 1889 Tobago was represented on 
the Trinidad and Tobago Legislative Council by its 
Commissioner ex officio and one member nominated 
by the Governor. The first nominee, John McKillop, 
was declared bankrupt in 1893, and was replaced 
by George Horatio McEachrane II. McEachrane’s 
maiden speech in July 1893 outlined the salient 
issues affecting Tobago. A particular concern was 
that the Tobago representative could lose several 
days, even a fortnight, to attend one sitting of the 
Legislative Council in Port of Spain, because of the 
infrequent steamer service. McEachrane therefore 
asked that special sessions of the Council be 
appointed to deal with Tobago matters. Although 
the colony’s Administrator saw the reasonableness 
of his proposal, it was never implemented.” 
McEachrane attended very few sessions until his 
nomination ended in 1903. This remained the 
pattern until 1913, after which no member from 
Tobago was nominated to the Council for the next 
twelve years. 

Thus, despite the many addresses to the 
Governor, ‘humble petitions by His Majesty’s loyal 
inhabitants’ to the Colonial Office, and Parliamentary 
questions by sympathetic British MPs, Tobago’s 
voice was seldom heard in the councils of state 
before 1925. And sea communications remained 
deficient for most of the twentieth century. 


The collapse of the sugar industry offered many 
possibilities for new enterprises of both planters 
and peasants. All these initiatives would depend 
on the provision of infrastructure—adequate 
steam communication, the telegraph, access roads, 
harbours, jetties and storage depots—and credit, 
extension and other services. In other words, the 
role of the state, over which Tobago had so little 
formal influence, was critical if the hope of 
economic development was to be realized. 
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8. CONCLUSION 


The main themes of this chapter were the 
positions taken by various groups on two related 
issues: the Union of Tobago and Trinidad, and the 
development strategy to be pursued in Tobago. It 
is clear that the constitutional issue was 
inextricably tied to the economic and political 
interests of Tobago’s social classes and strata. 


The joint effects of the collapse of sugar, the low 
revenues, and the annexation to Trinidad posed 
several dilemmas for the dominant class. Decreases 
in all sources of revenue were disastrous for the 
viability of a separate Government of Tobago. But 
this viability was critical for the survival, power 
and class strategy of the planters and merchants, 
who needed to influence state policy in their 
favour. The majority of the planters, old and new, 
and the merchants, recognizing that they would 
be politically stronger under a_ separate 
government, rejected the Union with Trinidad. 
The senior officials, whose careers and influence 
were threatened by the more numerous 
bureaucracy in Trinidad, also preferred a separate 
administration. (New officials were appointed to 
head all the Tobago sub-departments after 1899.) 
All these groups sought to increase production, 
extricate Tobago from debt, and dissolve the 
Union. However, the Colonial Office stiffened its 
resolve to abolish every vestige of independent 
decision-making in Tobago. In reality, therefore, 
short of a major political upheaval, the decision to 
unite Tobago with Trinidad was irreversible. 


In 1892 Commissioner Low began his time in 
office energetically pursuing the goals of the 
dominant class. However, even he admitted that 
the system was not viable in the short term, and he 
backed down from opinions which, with the 
planters and merchants, he had firmly held until 
1897. Low’s abandonment of his former views 
cannot be seen as simply arising out of his 
conflicts with some members of the dominant 
class. His appears to have been an honest and 
conscientious appraisal of the situation, and the 
Low Commission, appointed to advise on complete 
Union in 1898, negotiated terms so favourable for 
Tobago that the Colonial Office opposed such high 
initial expenditure. 

The expanding middle strata were divided about 
the Union. Some groups sided with the planters 
and merchants in opposition to it. The News 
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advanced the view that Tobago should remain 
separate and should negotiate only for specific 
services from Trinidad, but no formal organization 
put forward this option, and it was never taken 
seriously by the officials. The Colonial Office 
defined the alternatives, helped by the 1893 
petition asking for Tobago to become a Ward. 
Thus, it was a choice between two states of 
dependency: as an annexed colony or—the 
ultimate humiliation—as a Ward in the united 
colony. The diminished political power of the 
dominant class and the middle strata was 
therefore mirrored in the loss of a separate 
government, coupled with the loss of even the 
token form of elected representation that the 
Financial Board allowed from 1889 to 1898. 

By 1898, vis-a-vis the Colonial Office, Tobago’s 
dominant class was even weaker than it had been 
in 1885, when it had decisively rejected the 
Windward Islands Confederation. A measure of its 
weakness is that, while in Trinidad the unofficials 
were granted de facto control of the colony’s 
Finance Committee in 1886 to appease the 
growing movement for constitutional reform, in 
Tobago such demands were never even 
entertained. 

From within the middle strata there were 
supporters of the Union. As Low and observers in 
The News remarked on the December 1893 petition 
for Tobago to become a Ward of Trinidad, the 
teachers were among its main advocates. Hemmed 
in by low salaries, limited resources, and little 
room for political manoeuvre as the Bowhill affair 
had demonstrated, the teachers stood to gain 
better salaries and opportunities for training. As 
early as 1901, the Moravian missionaries reported 
that ‘the teachers have benefited considerably by 
the incorporation with Trinidad.’ 


In the short term, it was the labouring class that 
emerged most successfully from the demise of the 
sugar industry and from the annexation, both of 
which were to their advantage. The collapse of the 
sugar industry enhanced their power as metayers; 
by 1897, since 95.0 per cent of the canes cultivated 
were ratoons, they had succeeded in occupying 
estate lands, while not planting new canes (Table 
6.2). They also gained increased ownership of 
cheap, cleared land, as the planters were obliged 
to sell in order to survive; and the abandoned 
lands, escheated to the Crown, were opened to 
them for the first time. Moreover, annexation 
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allowed them cheaper imports via Trinidad, and a 
large export market, of which they took advantage, 
despite the need for more frequent communication 
by steamer. The loss to the merchants, the planters 
and the Government was a boon to the Tobago 
populace—at least in the short term. 


The second major issue, the development 
strategy, also registered a gain to the labouring 
class, many of whom were clearly bent on 
becoming smallholders independent of the estates. 
The reports of Hay, Rayner and Low all stated the 
need to ‘create’ a peasantry as the basis of 
economic recovery. On this, the planters concurred, 
though their desire was for a small-holding 
proletariat, a contradiction in terms. The planters 
saw the creation of such a class as essential to 
stabilizing the population and arresting 
emigration, so making more labour available. The 
officials saw it as the means whereby the 
abandoned lands could be turned to profitable 
use, and ‘economic’ export crops for the British 
market produced. To the planters, this was 
acceptable, once steady labour was available to 
them; to the officials, it was a means of raising the 
purchasing power of the residents, increasing 
trade, restoring the merchants, and indirectly 
boosting the revenue. 


Thus, the Crown lands programme was pivotal 
to the survival of the dominant class. If it succeeded 
and revenue increased, the administration would 
survive, the merchants would prosper, and there 
would be little objection to state-supported loans 
for planters. Ironically, all sections of the 
dominant class were committed to the creation of 
a class of smallholders, whose ownership of land 
would ensure that it would not be a proletariat 
giving steady labour to the estates. From the 
labourers’ standpoint, the opening of the Crown 
lands was an avenue to independence of the estates. 
However, the official plan could succeed only in 
the long term—if at all—while the short-term 
viability of the Government, planters and merchants 
was at stake. 


All this occurred in the context where both the 
Colonial Office officials and the 1897 West India 
Royal Commission firmly supported the growth of 
the peasantry. Given the depression in sugar, it 
was the obvious policy. Therefore, production by 
the labouring class for the Trinidad market, begun 
with clandestine trade since the 1870s, received 
the powerful endorsement of the British officials, 


and this weighed heavily in the local balance of 
forces. By 1900 many from the labouring class 
were rapidly becoming independent peasants. 
However, to Low’s chagrin, the labouring class 
desired to be peasants on its own terms, preferring 
cheaper, more accessible land to the remote 
Crown lands and, initially, short-term crops for 
the Trinidad market to long-term crops for Britain. 
The salutary lessons of development planning 
without popular consent are clear. In any case, 
extension services to teach the people about the 
cultivation of cocoa and other crops were minimal. 


Yet precisely because the peasants were expanding 
through their own initiatives, depending on family 
and community labour and not on the state, they 
were in a stronger position than the planters. 
Several requests for state loans to planters were 
ignored, as was the central factory, so essential to 
profitable sugar cultivation. Thus, the demise of 
the old planters was swift. By 1905, of 101 estates, 
only 33 were owned by old planter families; the 
McCalls owned only 1.™ 


Declining revenue, a development strategy that 
could not produce rapid short-term increases in 
the revenue, and an administration that was 
therefore not viable allowed the Colonial Office to 
have its way in joining Trinidad and Tobago in a 
closer Union. In the process, all social groupings in 
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Tobago were placed in a subordinate position vis- 
a-vis groups in Trinidad. This time, the main, but 
unwitting, allies of the Colonial Office were seg- 
ments of the middle strata and the labouring class. 
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the labouring class who asked for Tobago to be a 
Ward in the colony imperiled all hopes of achieving 
the long-term goal of meaningful development for 
the island. Some of these groups hoped that closer 
Union with Trinidad on these terms, and with better 
steam communication, would benefit Tobago’s 
agriculture. Ironically, as Volume II relates, Tobago’s 
status as a Ward led to ever more limited communi- 
cation by steamer, and contributed to the collapse 
of its agriculture by 1938. 


As the nineteenth century drew to a close, the twin, 
related questions of socio-economic development 
and political control over Tobago’s affairs in the 
context of the Union with Trinidad were firmly 
on the public agenda. To achieve the first, there 
was need for an effective Tobago presence in the 
councils of state. However, the terms of Tobago’s 
incorporation as a Ward negated the possibility of 
any real influence on public policy. 


These two issues—socio-economic development 
and political empowerment—remained unresolved 
for the next one hundred years. 
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1. THE CHANGING SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF TOBAGO 


HIS CASE study in historical sociology 
"Tinsiae its first objective. It described the 

major social groupings in Tobago over time, 
showing the most important conflicts within and 
between them. It also analysed the processes of 
social change." 

After 1838 there was a dominant class of 
planters, merchants, professionals and officials 
which, by 1862, comprised whites, coloureds and 
blacks. A monopolizing tendency (the partnership 
of John McCall and Co. and A. M. Gillespie and 
Co.) arose within it after 1863, and this generated 
intra-class conflicts, both economic and political. 
In 1884, however, this combine collapsed, after which 
the dominant class became entirely subordinate to the 
Colonial Office officials. After Tobago was annexed to 
Trinidad in 1889, the dominant class was also 
subordinate to that of Trinidad. 


The other major grouping was the labouring 
class. Most of the people in the labouring class 
were black. They were employed as ‘small’ 
metayers, artisans, fishermen, boatmen, agricultural 
and general labourers, porters, domestic servants 
and laundresses. Those who had freeholds or 
access to land grew food crops and reared livestock. 
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A Summing Up: 


The Objectives of the Study Revisited 


After 1855 metayage was the main means by 
which the estates were cultivated, although the 
metayers often had other occupations. Metayage 
was one of the mechanisms that permitted 
differentiation within the labouring class. It allowed 
many labourers to purchase small freeholds. 
Moreover, a small number of ‘large’. metayers 
emerged, some of whom became planters by the 
1880s. 


Besides the dominant and labouring classes, the 
third major social grouping was the middle strata. 
In the middle strata there were coloured and black 
blocs of people in clerical, commercial, supervisory, 
teaching and related positions. The master artisans— 
for example, the senior blacksmiths, carpenters, 
masons, tailors, seamstresses, mariners and sugar 
boilers—also belonged to the middle strata. People 
from the middle strata succeeded, over time, in 
becoming lessees and/or owners of estates, both 
before and after 1884. 


After 1838 there was no simple hierarchy of 
white, brown and black groups in Tobago. Among 
the leading whites in the 1830s, there had been 
contradictory tendencies towards both exclusion 
of coloureds and sexual liaisons with them. Because 
of the attrition of whites, an uneasy alliance 
between whites and coloureds was formed by the 
1850s, and was consolidated in later decades. Over 
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time, through upward mobility, black people 
became a segment of the dominant class, but there 
was little intermarriage between whites or coloureds 
and blacks. Close study of other BWI colonies will 
also reveal the importance of coloureds and blacks 
in the dominant classes.” 

The central dynamic in the society was the 
struggle between the classes for the control over 
labour. It was so on the eve of Emancipation, and it 
continued to be so for decades thereafter. As the 
metayage crisis of the 1880s revealed, it suffused 
the fabric of social life. 

However, the class conflicts and alliances were 
mediated by colour, such that, despite the 
analytical distinction between class and colour, in 
reality one cannot easily separate them as joint 
factors. In the final analysis, the labouring class 
was overwhelmingly black, and expressed its 
grievances in terms of the fact that it was both 
labouring and black. Despite the achievements of 
people of African descent through business, 
planting and education, ascriptive criteria remained 
important. The dominant class was composed of 
whites and coloureds, with a sprinkling of blacks. 
However, throughout the history of the House of 
Assembly, only whites and coloureds were 
Assemblymen. After the Belmanna rebellion of 
1876, the leading members of the dominant class 
(whites and coloureds) made paramount the 
protection of their lives and property from the 
threat of rebellion by the labouring blacks, which 
is why they voted for Crown rule and for keeping 
the whole population disenfranchised. Henry 
Taylor at the Colonial Office correctly grasped the 
psychology of class and colour in the BWI, in 
devising a strategy for seizing state control from 
the planters. 

Gender affected the mobility patterns of the 
coloured people, since during slavery coloured 
women were more readily received into white 
society than coloured men. Black men and women 
in general were despised by the whites and the 
coloureds, and this greatly limited their life chances. 

Gender was integral to the occupational 
structure, both before and after 1838. It is clear that 
women bore the brunt of estate agricultural 
labour. In 1838 women formed 53.9 per cent of the 
field apprentices on the eve of Emancipation. 
Although married women were prominent among 
those completely withdrawing from estate labour 
after 1838, women comprised 59.3 per cent of such 
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labourers at the end of the century.’ Gender was 
also a powerful factor discriminating between 
workers with higher incomes and the lowest-paid 
within the labouring class; by 1901 the majority of 
the latter were females, and 67.3 per cent of the 
women in the working force were in the least-paid 
jobs vis-a-vis 55.4 per cent of the men. However, 
by 1901 women had made significant inroads into 
the middle strata as teachers and petty traders, 
even taking into consideration the limitations of 
the census data.’ 


Although social class determined the pattern of 
landowning, gender was an important associated 
factor. There were marked differences between the 
patterns of landownership in the Windward 
District on the one hand, and the Middle and 
Leeward Districts on the other. Yet within each 
district male ownership predominated; and as the 
size, number and value of holdings increased, 
female ownership sharply decreased. 


The censuses reveal the great importance of low- 
waged female labour in the production of goods 
and services. These facts, taken together with the 
patterns of landownership, give significance to 
gender as a factor interacting with social class 
and colour in the way capitalism developed in 
Tobago. 


The crisis of the sugar economy in the 1880s, the 
annexation to Trinidad, and the incremental 
effects of education and other social processes led 
to a transformation of the social structure after 
1884. 


By the end of the century, all the major groupings 
were in transition. The composition of the 
dominant class changed, as new planters bought 
estates, and new merchants and _ professionals 
emerged, some of them rising from the ranks of 
the black middle strata and the labouring class. 
The middle strata expanded, mainly through 
increased landowning and educational attainments 
among black people. Within the labouring class, 
agricultural labourers declined, particularly in 
the Leeward District, the heartland of the sugar 
industry; and so did paid domestic workers. 
‘General labourers’ and unpaid persons in domestic 
duties, all of the latter women, increased. As more 
land for purchase became readily available, large 
segments of the labouring class were rapidly 
becoming smallholders with increasing degrees of 
independence of the estates. 


2. MAJOR SOCIAL CONFLICTS 


The central conflict in the society was between the 
two major classes—the dominant class and the 
labouring class. The former were largely capitalists 
with little capital. The latter were labourers who 
were not proletarians, for whom the wage was not 
a wage (that is, not the sole means of subsistence). 


Metayage was the most prevalent method of 
organizing labour to cultivate the estates. It was a 
halfway house, whereby the planter could procure 
labour without paying wages, and the labourer 
could gain access to land. Thus, it symbolized 
reciprocal compromises in the struggles between 
the dominant and labouring classes. 


Given the scarcity of credit in the 1840s, the 
planters introduced metayage to lower costs and 
as an incentive to production. It was also a means 
of narrowing the options of the labourers, who 
had defected to a greater extent than previously 
from regular estate labour in the late 1840s. 
However, although the metayers bore the major 
burdens in the production of sugar, they used their 
position on the estates to maximize the benefits to 
themselves from access to land for food crops, to 
minimize the benefits to the planters, and to secure 
a near complete autonomy over the estates’ labour 
process. Thus the metayers’ strategies had a serious 
negative impact on the planters’ ability to survive 
as planters. 

By 1880 three crucial factors constrained the 
planters. 


The first was the stranglehold of Gillespie and 
Co., which had a near monopoly over credit, 
consigneeship and shipping. Gillespie’s meagre 
advances confined the planters to producing 
unrefined sugar (muscovado) without the benefit 
of a central factory and other economies of scale. 


Second, following from this, were the structural 
impediments to efficiency arising from backward 
technology and small-scale cultivation. Under 
metayage, the estates were broken up into small 
holdings worked by the metayers; and the cost of 
labour for harvesting the canes and manufacturing 
the sugar was prohibitive to most metayers who 
might have wished to work more than four acres. 
Thus, the labour process was both labour- 
intensive and inefficient. 

The third factor constraining the planters was 
the strategy of the metayers, who wrested control 
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over the labour process and used estate lands to 
their own advantage, and against that of the 
planters. 

Combined, these features of the sugar economy 
prevented the planters from accumulating sufficient 
surplus to detach themselves from either the 
stranglehold of Gillespie, or from metayage itself. 


By 1884 the metayage system reached a 
profound crisis, which became more pronounced 
because of the intervention of Sir John Gorrie, the 
Chief Justice from 1889. A spate of litigation 
between metayers and planters took place in 1889 
and 1890. Through the court cases and the many 
efforts to appease the labourers’ discontent, the 
crisis of metayage revealed conflicts central to the 
social system—conflicts over production, social 
class, colour, commerce, justice, and state policy. 


The strategies of the dominant class conflicted 
with those of the labouring class. The planters 
wanted to create a proletariat dependent on wages 
from the estates, on whose services they could 
rely. Most labourers wanted autonomy from the 
estates. This was shown, firstly, in their struggle 
to control their living arrangements, which is why 
there was an exodus from estate residence by 1855, 
and why the ownership of houses by those who 
owned no land featured so prominently in the 
patterns of property ownership by 1882.° Secondly, 
it was shown in the labourers’ desire for land, 
either as owners or as occupiers, which runs like a 
red thread through this history. 


Although the metayers had little formal political 
power, they succeeded in creating several degrees 
of freedom for themselves. They eroded the 
profitability of the estates by poor husbandry, while 
gaining access to land and to petty landowning. 
Though a peasantry was still embryonic by the 
1880s, the labouring class was poised to gain from 
the collapse of sugar and the annexation to 
Trinidad. Its members succeeded in enhancing 
their position as producers by 1900, with minimal 
assistance from the state. 

The dominant class, particularly the planters 
within it, having controlled the state, squandered 
its resources and used it to promote their class 
interests, found themselves after 1884 hamstrung 
by falling state revenues. Having ceded their 
power over the public purse to the Crown in 1876, 
after 1884, in the time of their greatest need for the 
resources of the state, they did not have the power 
to procure state aid. 
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The dominant class was riven by economic and 
political conflicts between the larger and smaller 
planters. All were allies of the British merchants, 
but the smaller planters and merchants struggled 
unsuccessfully to free themselves from the galling 
yoke of the dominance of Gillespie and McCall. 


In the economic sphere, nearly all the smaller 
planters and merchants remained tied to sugar, 
unable to finance a more efficient method of its 
production, unable to diversify, and dependent for 
their survival as planters on relationships that 
were destroying them as planters. Even their 
efforts to ‘cut out’ Gillespie, by allying with C. E. 
Dunn and Co. to increase imports from Barbados 
and build up the intercolonial trade, came to 
nought with the shipwreck of The Dawn in 1882. 


In the political sphere, faced with the challenge 
from the black labourers who rebelled in the 
‘Belmanna war’ of 1876, the larger planters were 
in firm agreement to surrender state power to the 
Crown. The smaller planters and the middle strata 
disagreed, since they wanted to influence state 
power in their interests. 


A noteworthy aspect of the dynamics of power 
was the role of the Colonial Office. Formal power 
did not always coincide either with the capacity or 
the will to exercise it. The Colonial Office officials 
seldom used their veto power over unjust 
legislation and policies after 1840, especially since 
the Assembly could refuse to vote the funds for 
the public services. As had occurred particularly 
from the 1820s, there was recurrent, acrimonious 
conflict between the majority of the dominant 
class and the executive. The acquiescence of the 
Colonial Office, and the refusal or inability of most 
Lieutenant Governors to oppose unjust laws and 
policies, converted the metropolitan rulers into the 
allies of the dominant class. But the London 
officials played a waiting game, opting for peace 
with the planters unless ‘imperial interests’ were 
threatened. By exerting pressure on the Assembly, 
and by counting on the fear of the leading whites 
and coloureds of revolts from the black labouring 
class, the Colonial Office achieved a change of 
Constitution to Crown rule in 1876. The planters 
fell into this trap, which afforded them neither aid 
nor loans. Under Crown rule beginning in 1877, the 
planters, the merchants, and the old administration 
were all allowed to wither away. 

The irony is that, after the annexation to 
Trinidad in 1889, the thrust of Commissioner 
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William Low was to place the burden of restoring 
the administration and the dominant class on the 
labourers’ shoulders. The intention was to settle 
on the Crown lands people who would grow 
export crops, which would increase the revenue, 
improve local purchasing power, and restore the 
merchants, whose business had been eroded by 
the customs union with Trinidad. Increased 
revenue would make the administration viable 
and would allow it to arrange advances for the 
impecunious planters, who could not afford the 
costs of upgrading the sugar estates or of 
diversifying. It was a long-term strategy, desperately 
needing to produce results for the dominant class 
in the short term. 


Once again, the labouring class did not 
conform to what the dominant class intended. 
Preferring cheap estate lands to remote Crown 
lands, short-term crops for the Trinidad market 
rather than long-term crops for export to Britain, 
and preferring the expected benefits of the 
Union with Trinidad to the known evils of a 
separate administration, the labourers frustrated 
Commissioner Low’s reform plan. Many remained 
metayers, planting no new canes, while advancing 
their own interests through access to estate land 
and increased ownership of smallholdings. 

The non-viability of the Tobago administration, 
in addition to the strong hand of the Colonial 
Office, led to a closer Union with Trinidad in 1899.6 


Wage labour is the dominant, but not the only, 
form of labour control and appropriation of surplus 
in the capitalist world economy. Throughout, we 
argued that Tobago was capitalist, although non- 
wage forms predominated over wage labour after 
1838. (The metayers themselves were temporary 
employers of wage labour, usually paying twice 
the wages paid by the planters.) The planters were 
beset by want of capital. In this context, one of the 
victories of the labourers, given their widespread 
access to land and their autonomy over production, 
was to prevent their own conversion into a 
proletariat. This was the general trend for the 
century after 1838. Thus, the labourers’ strategies 
conditioned the ways in which capitalism was 
locally instituted, both before and after 1838. 

The middle strata were often the allies of the 
smaller planters. Their desire for greater access to 
state power was thwarted by the constitutional 
changes of 1874 and 1876.’ After 1884 they 
promoted investment projects, seemingly without 


success. The teachers, many of them black, were 
more vocal from the 1880s; and they used the 
power of the petition to record the support of 
some of the labourers for a closer Union with 
Trinidad. In so doing, they helped to tilt the 
balance of political forces against the dominant 
class—and in favour of Tobago’s becoming a 
Ward in the united colony. 


3. THE WORKING HYPOTHESIS 
RE-EXAMINED 


Tobago’s history after 1763 was shaped by its 
insertion into the changing capitalist world 
economy. The period of its planters’ greatest 
prosperity in the 1790s coincided with the decline 
of Saint Domingue (Haiti) as the foremost Caribbean 
sugar producer. Tobago’s economic decline after 
1800 and its marginality after 1848 were similarly 
affected by regional and global conditions. 


The working hypothesis took dependence in the 
global capitalist economy as the point of departure 
for understanding the course of Tobago’s history. 
However, we argued that dependence and 
capitalism, singly or together, could not explain 
why, although all the BWI colonies experienced the 
Sugar Depression of the late nineteenth century, 
Tobago’s sugar economy underwent a marked 
crisis in the 1880s, unlike that of certain 
neighbouring colonies. 

To explain why and how the collapse of the 
sugar economy occurred, the argument was as 
follows. 


1. It was not British capital per se, but the 
source and deployment of the capital invested, 
that distinguished Tobago, a moribund 
sugar producer, from a more efficient 
producer such as Trinidad. 


2. The social structure was also important, 
since there had to be a class or classes able 
either to upgrade and restructure the sugar 
economy, or to diversify it, or both. In this 
context, two options were available in the 
nineteenth century, if Tobago’s sugar 
economy were not to succumb to the crisis: 
Either 


a. a class of estate owners, resident or 
foreign, with the capital to upgrade 
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estate technology and modernize 
production, had to emerge (Option 1); or 
b. there had to be a class of planters or 
large landowners (Option 2A), or of 
smallholders (Option 2B), or both, who 
could effectively diversify the economy. 


The options are not mutually exclusive. 


Option 1 is related to the first factor, the source 
and deployment of capital.’ By 1882 the estates 
were heavily concentrated in the hands of a 
combine between A. M. Gillespie and Co., a small 
London merchant house, and John McCall and 
Co., resident planters, merchants, estate attorneys, 
shipping agents and insurance agents. These firms 
exercised a near monopoly over credit, advances, 
production and the transatlantic trade. The 
McCall/Gillespie combine gained the ascendancy 
after 1862. Their advance in Tobago was facilitated 
by the work of the Encumbered Estates Court; and 
according to Beachey, these new estate owners 
reduced expenditure and refused to invest in major 
improvements.” Because Tobago was marginalized 
in the world sugar industry, Gillespie, Thomas 
Reid and Co. and C. E. Dunn and Co., its main 
investors, were small merchant houses financing 
muscovado estates. Because they were small, they 
all succumbed to the Sugar Depression, and the 
planters lost their source of credit. The near 
monopoly of Gillespie inhibited both crop diversifi- 
cation and technological advance. And since these 
were precisely the factors that determined the 
extent to which the BWI sugar economies suffered 
a crisis in the 1880s, our study demonstrates that 
the source and deployment of capital were crucial 
in determining the collapse of the Tobago sugar 
economy. 

However, the hypothesis must be amplified in 
two ways. 

Firstly, this study links the planters’ inability 
to extricate themselves from Gillespie to the 
metayage system, which produced insufficient 
surplus on most planters’ acccunt.’? The low 
productivity levels and the planters’ loss of control 
over the labour process were themselves related 
both to the source and deployment of capital" and 
to the power which the metayers wielded on the 
estates. Thus, the class struggle within Tobago 
was central to the outcome. 


Secondly, the ability to attract capital to 
modernize the estates was related to the size of the 
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colony and to the time of its insertion into the 
global sugar industry. Because of the technology 
and the large investments needed for sugar 
production, investors preferred places with large 
tracts of fertile land, whose soils were not 
exhausted. Tobago’s small size and the fact that its 
leeward plain, the area most suited to sugar, had 
been already cleared and planted by 1815, 
militated against it. These resource endowments 
were not in the hypothesis and should be 
integrated into the explanatory framework, since 
they are major factors differentiating the colonies. 


Since a class of foreign or local investors 
effective at modernizing the sugar industry never 
emerged (Option 1), we turn to Option 2, that of 
diversifying the economy. 

By 1884 no class, fraction or stratum had 
succeeded in diversifying the economy. The value 
of minor products was less than 5.0 per cent of 
the value of the exports between 1856 and 1875; it 
rose to 8.0 per cent in 1880, and 21.7 per cent in 
1885. However, the figure for 1885 is inflated by 
the fact that many Tobago residents exported their 
livestock because of drought (Table 5.16)." Before 
1884, therefore, despite the emergence of a small 
number of planters investing in cocoa and 
coconuts, no group of planters was able to break 
the stranglehold of monopoly and monoculture. 
Although a stratum of landowning shopkeepers, 
some of them renters of coconut walks, had 
emerged by 1882, they were too small—in number 
and in capacity—to effect the necessary 
diversification. So too were the homesteaders with 
plots valued between £5 and £10, and the 
smallholders generally. Although these last groups 
were socially visible and making incremental gains 
at producing crops other than sugar, they were 
unable, from the size of their holdings and their 
lack of control over state policies, to effect the 
diversification needed to withstand the Sugar 
Depression. 

The processes by which Options 2A and 2B—the 
emergence of groups that could diversify the 
economy—were not feasible are thus outlined in 
the study. Similarly, how and why the dominant 
class remained tied to the McCall/Gillespie 
combine—and to an inability to upgrade the sugar 
industry (Option 1)—has been fully explained. Thus, 
the data amply support the hypothesis we offer. 

Chapter 2 states that the explanatory ‘factors’ 
were themselves the product of social action and 
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processes. The dominant class controlled access to 
the levers of state power and held sway over state 
policy, especially on taxation, land, metayage, 
immigration, and the franchise. Such power 
helped to structure opportunities and constraints 
for the rest of the population. The dominant class 
exercised its power through: 


1. punitive taxation that pressed heavily on the 
labouring class, while there were numerous 
tax exemptions for the planters; 

2. restrictions on the availability of land for 
purchase by labourers; 


3. ‘annexation’ of Crown land and abandoned 
lands near the estates to prevent the labouring 
class from gaining access to them; 


4. failure to pass laws to regulate the metayage 
system and to prevent abuses; 

5. the ‘truck’ system created by estate shops that 
paid wages in shop goods, and bred chronic 
indebtedness among metayers and labourers; 

6. highly restrictive property qualifications that 
excluded all but a small minority from being 
able to vote or to be members of the legislature. 


All this helps to explain why smallholders effective 
in accomplishing Option 2B did not emerge. Thus, 
the dominant class played an important part in 
determining the characteristics of the labouring 
class. Although this influence was one among 
many factors, it is correct to say that the social 
structure that inhibited the emergence of the 
groups required for transformation was itself 
affected by class action, especially through control 
of the colonial state." 


One test of an explanation is whether it is 
supported by the data on what it implies. This 
analysis of the social structure and the weakness 
of the diversifying groups is consistent with the 
reforms that were urgently needed after 1884. For 
example, if there had been a substantial class of 
diversifying owners of large holdings before 1884, 
most planters would not have succumbed so 
rapidly to the Sugar Depression. In fact, it was 
only in the 1880s, after the collapse of Gillespie 
and Reid in 1884, that there were public lectures 
and reports on alternative crops. Further, if there 
had been a substantial peasantry, there would be 
no need for the Low administration to try to 
‘create’ one in the 1890s. The evidence clearly 
shows that for over four decades the planters had 


refused to sell abandoned lands to labourers, on 
the grounds that the smallholders would expend 
more time and effort on their own holdings than 
on estate labour. Thus, to make more labourers 
freeholders would diminish the planters’ command 
over labour. However, after 1884 the planters 
urged the sale of Crown lands as the fastest way of 
‘creating’ a peasantry, in order to give the 
labourers who were emigrating in large numbers 
an incentive to remain in Tobago. 


Commissioner Low’s reforms were premised 
on the need to upgrade the sugar industry 
technologically, and to diversify agriculture. 
Therefore both needs had not been met by 1884. The 
diversifying groups, both planters and peasants, 
were still emerging in the 1890s. These facts amply 
support the interpretations in this work. 


4. AREAS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
Two areas of further study follow from this work. 


Typology of Paths of Development 


First, there is need to delineate a typology of paths 
of development in the Caribbean after Emancipation. 
Best outlined a typology of ‘mature’, ‘new’ and 
‘mixed’ plantation economies (PEs). His schema 
takes into account all the factors we found 
significant: 


1. the degree of technological upgrading and 
efficiency in sugar; 

2. the extent of diversification from sugar; and 

3. the degree to which a peasantry flourished. 


Tobago does not easily fit Best’s schema, since it 
shared monocultural characteristics with the ‘mature’ 
PEs, though most of its land was uncultivated. 
Because of the late emergence of its peasantry, it 
became a ‘mixed’ PE from the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. 

Best's schema can be amplified. The ‘mixed’ PEs 
should be better understood, since by the 1890s 
there was considerable variation within this 
category. Account should be taken of the differing 
strategies of the merchants investing, and of the 
many components in what Best terms the 


‘residentiary sector’."* 
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Comparison with Grenada 


Second, the comparison between Tobago and 
Grenada should be fully made. Grenada (133 
square miles) and Tobago (116 square miles) are 
alike in size and topography. Grenada became a 
French possession in 1674, and in 1763, like 
Tobago, it was ceded to Britain by the Treaty of 
Paris. In 1779 it reverted to French rule but, by the 
Treaty of Versailles (1783), Grenada and the 
Grenadines became a British colony. In 1795 a 
rebellion of coloured planters and of enslaved 
people took place under Julien Fédon, a coloured 
coffee and cocoa planter. Thousands of slaves 
joined the rebellion, which was helped by the 
French, and British rule was restored, only after 16 
months, by Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 1796. 


In 1763 there were 81 estates under sugar, 208 
under coffee, and 21 fallow, but they were relatively 
small. Cocoa, cotton, tobacco, indigo and other 
crops were grown, and Grenada was the leading 
exporter of tropical commodities in the Windward 
Islands by 1775. The pattern of diverse cultivation 
continued, and in 1824 there were 123 sugar 
estates, 22 estates with cocoa and coffee, 19 with 
coffee, 4 with sugar and cotton, and 11 under 
cotton. According to Higman, the area allocated 
to slave provision grounds equalled the area under 
cane. This may indicate a relatively strong ‘proto- 
peasant’ base, which might have influenced the 
growth of the peasantry after 1838."° 


Especially after 1850, sugar production and 
exports plummeted. By 1856, 47 estates were 
abandoned, and a further 21 by 1866. Brizan states 
that ‘Some abandoned estates were either divided 
into peasant lots or converted into [sic] cocoa 
production.” In 1876, although there were 79 
sugar estates, the technology was more backward 
than that of Tobago; only 6 ploughs and 7 steam 
engines were employed. By 1887 the value of 
sugar exports was only £2; they ceased after 
1891.8 After 1858 cocoa became the principal 
estate and peasant crop, followed by spices, 
cotton, ground provisions and fruit. 


Significantly, Momsen states that after 1855 there 
was an earlier transition to tree crops in Grenada 
than elsewhere in the Windward Islands. 


This came about because the peasant farmers ... were 
not only allowed but were positively encouraged by 
the planters to occupy former plantation land and 
grow tree crops, often on a share-cropping basis. The 
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speedy development of this successful relationship 
between the plantocracy and the new peasantry 
ensured Grenada greater prosperity during this 
period than was possible in the other Windward 
Islands. ...1 


Moreover, Shephard states: 


Grenada was the only island in the Windward and 
Leeward groups where labourers were afforded 
widespread opportunities for acquiring small- 
holdings.”° 


The growth of the smallholders was striking. The 
1883 Royal Commission singled out Jamaica and 
Grenada as the places in which ‘prosperous peasant 
proprietors ... appreciably increasing the exports’ 
were most advanced. Daniel Morris, author of the 
subsidiary report on agriculture for the 1897 West 
India Royal Commission, stated: 


The substitution of cacao for cane in Grenada has 
rendered the island entirely independent of sugar. 
This is the only West Indian colony of importance 
where this is actually the case. While there are 
several large cacao properties ..., it is a special feature 
of Grenada that the labouring classes own a 
considerable number of small holdings. There are 
5,600 holdings under 5 acres, covering a total area of 
8,338 acres; 843 holdings from 5 to 20 acres, covering a 
total area of 7,231 acres; and 205 holdings from 20 to 
100 acres, covering a total area of 8,830 acres. 


Quoting a Mr Gurney, an authority, Morris 
showed that the extension of cacao had been 
“mainly through the labouring classes obtaining 
by purchase small holdings of land and planting 
up the same in cacao.”’ By 1893: cocoa accounted 
for 89.8 per cent of the value of Grenada’s 
exports.” 


Besides the peasants, who were the groups that 
fostered this diversification? Brizan states that 
after 1850, 


The vacuum created by the exodus of White planters 
and attorneys was now being filled by the rich 
Coloureds, the merchants and the professional men. 


He mentions a ‘rising class of merchants’, estate 
attorneys, officials and professionals, who ‘in- 
variably bought up estates of absentee planters as 
well as other bankrupt estates, and ... could most 
appropriately be called the new planting interest’.” 
However, we have no further details on these 
groups. 


Daz, 


a 


Grenada appears to have had after 1858 no 
consignee merchant house that could tie its sugar 
planters to moribund production, as occurred in 
Tobago. Therefore the source and deployment of 
capital investment differed from what obtained in 
Tobago. 

Nor was there a class of modernizing planters 
for Grenada’s sugar estates. Thus, Option 1— 
upgrading of the sugar industry—was not 
fulfilled, and investment was deployed towards 
Option 2—diversification. 

Option 2A was fulfilled in Grenada through a 
local class of planters, who diversified abandoned 
estates. There was also a rising peasantry who, by 
1897, had become the foremost cocoa producers, 
as well as growers of other crops. Thus, Option 2B 
was also fulfilled. 


Grenada and Tobago are similar in size, 
topography and natural resources. However, there 
were marked differences in outcome between 
them during the Sugar Depression. Tobago’s 
sugar economy underwent a severe crisis, which 
provided opportunities for the emergence of its 
peasantry. In contrast, Grenada in the 1880s 
already had a strong peasantry and a diversified 
economy. Therefore, Grenada was one of only three 
BWI colonies which the 1897 Royal Commission 
expected to survive the Sugar Depression without 
imperial aid.” 

These differences between Tobago and Grenada 
are accounted for by this outline, which gives 
remarkable corroboration to our hypothesis. 


However, further research is needed to show 
precisely why and how these processes occurred. 
Was the greater initial diversity of production in 
Grenada in the early nineteenth century a critical 
factor? Did the smaller British sugar merchants 
invest in Tobago and not in Grenada? If so, why? 
What were the sources of credit for the Grenada 
planters and peasants? The Grenada coloureds 
were more numerous than those in Tobago in the 
late eighteenth century. They were politically 
stronger, as their rebellion under Fédon shows. As 
a group, they were also wealthier. A few became 
sugar planters in the early nineteenth century, 
but many acquired cotton, coffee and cocoa estates, 
usually smaller in size than sugar plantations, and 
less dependent on overseas credit. Some 
established themselves as merchants, hucksters 
and shopkeepers.* Were these the groups that 
produced the new merchant/planter class of 


whom Brizan writes? Or did some members of it 
emerge from among the formerly enslaved 
people? Why did the Grenada planters give such 
great opportunities to the labourers to acquire 
freeholds? What were the mechanisms that allowed 
an earlier and stronger peasantry to emerge in 
Grenada than in Tobago in the nineteenth century? 
Were the large acreages devoted to provision 
grounds for the enslaved a factor in this process? 
Did the free coloured peasantry which existed 
during slavery contribute to this? What were the 
class/colour groupings over time? A return to the 
primary sources is needed for clear answers to 
these questions. 


Table 11.1 sums up the main points of the 
argument. 


5. CONCLUSION 


In 1838, on the eve of Emancipation, Tobago was a 
society divided by class, race, colour, and the 
sombre legacies of slavery. The dominant class 
was white. Free coloureds and free blacks formed 
a buffer group between the whites and the 
overwhelmingly black enslaved labour force. 

In 1900 the dominant class was composed of 
whites and coloureds with a few blacks. The 
middle strata comprised both coloureds and blacks, 
and the black segments of these strata were 
rapidly expanding. The labouring class was 
composed of mainly black people. 

Despite increasing upward mobility of black 
people, there was animosity towards them from 
both whites and coloureds. The Belmanna ‘war’ of 
1876, arising from labour protests, revealed the 
sharp class/colour cleavages in the society: the 
leading whites and coloureds in the dominant class 
greatly feared the largely black labouring class. 


Nevertheless, merit, public service, and upright 
character were respected and valued, and this 
helped to give a measure of achievement-orientation 
to a social order marked by ascription based on 
race and colour. 


In 1838 Tobago’s economy was based on sugar 
monoculture, except for the food gardens and 
livestock of the enslaved and freed people. In 1900 
it was a mixed economy of peasant enterprises in 
food crops and livestock, with coconuts, rubber 
and cocoa becoming the new plantation crops; 
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cocoa and coconuts were also becoming peasant 
crops. The rump of the sugar industry and the 
metayer system remained. 

By 1884 small numbers of planters and other 
landowners had begun to produce export staples 
other than sugar cane. But much of the diversifi- 
cation came through the strong, sustained, 
counter-plantation thrust of the labouring class, 
beginning with the provision grounds and 
markets of the era of enslavement. It continued 
through the efforts of the freed people to acquire 
freeholds, establish villages, gain access to land, 
and enter into the trade with nearby colonies, 
some of it clandestine from the 1870s. 


The heroic struggle, first of the enslaved workers 
and then of the freed people and their descendants, 
to be independent of the planters and plantations is 
a shining thread in Tobago’s history both before 
and after Emancipation. Mintz puts it so well: 


Like blades of grass pushing up between the bricks, 
the peasants of the Caribbean have been embattled 
since their beginnings; and in the historical record one 
can easily find embryonic peasantries that were 
snuffed out before they could establish themselves 
firmly. Traditionally, any kind of agricultural or 
infrastructural improvement ... went to the plantation 
sector rather than the peasant sector. But these 
embattled cultivators, like those blades of grass, have 
always been tougher.” 


Ironically, although the sugar economy was in 
crisis in the 1880s, the counter-plantation activities 
of the labouring class were not. The labouring class, 
through its communal traditions, its production of 
food crops and livestock, and its trade with nearby 
colonies, was consolidating itself as a peasantry, 
while the sugar planters were collapsing. 


A critical factor in the relationships between the 
main social groupings was control of the colonial 
state. The dominant class used its political power to 
further its interests and to fetter the efforts of the 
labouring class to acquire land, accumulate wealth, 
and become independent of the estates. 

The labouring class managed to avoid becoming 
a proletariat, while striving to produce food crops, 
livestock and alternative staples wherever it gained 
access to land. In so doing, it advanced its interests 
without help from the state. 

After 1838, despite having been forced by the 
British Government to agree to a_ general 
Emancipation, the dominant class, because of its 
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control over the public purse, effectively defied 
the executive and controlled public policy. 

By 1900 the tables had turned. The dominant 
class had succumbed to the strategies of the 
Colonial Office, had no state machinery to control, 
and was subordinate to the Trinidad dominant 
class and the Colonial Office. Ironically, the loss by 
the dominant class of control over the state helped 
to hasten the demise of the planters within it, since 
public loans in support of their estates were 
denied to them after the crisis of 1884. 

The collapse of the sugar industry in the 1880s 
and the failure of the revenue led to the collapse of 
a separate government in Tobago and to the 
Union with Trinidad. Both the demise of the sugar 
industry and the Union with Trinidad, in the 
context of increased shipping links with the 
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Caribbean and North and South America, opened 
up opportunities for many labourers to become 
smallholders enjoying increasing degrees of 
independence of the estates. 


However, the enterprises of both the emerging 
peasants and the new planters would need credit, 
infrastructure, research, and extension services. 
Precisely because of this, state activity was critical. 
But Tobago’s status as a Ward in the colony from 
1 January 1899 militated against its leaders’ having 
any real influence on development policy and 
public spending. 

The fall of the sugar planters made way for new 
planters, new peasants, new crops, and new 
regional markets. By 1900, despite the continuing 
colonial conditions, all these changes ushered in a 
new agrarian order. 


__ 


Source and deploy- 
ment of capital 


Small UK 
merchants; low 
investment; high 
charges for credit, 
freight and 
commissions; no 
interest in 
diversification. 


UK merchants 
replaced by 
Grenada merchants 
and others; great 
thrust to 
diversification; all 
sources of credit not 
known. 


Option 1: 
Modernize 
sugar 
industry 


Minimal 
investment. 


Little 
investment; 
sugar 
allowed to 
decline 
from the 
1850s. 


Class strategies | Option2: Class structure: Diversifying groups 


(Option 1) Diversify for Option 2 
economy Estate 


acres) 


Planters resort Minimal Veryfew Very few 


to metayage 
(sharecropping) 
for producing 
sugar; metayers 
control estate 
production; low 
productivity and 
profits. 


Planters Very Many Many 
encourage tree- great 

crop cultivation 

using share- 

cropping; 

smallholders 

rapidly expand 

and diversify. 


Landowners 


owners (10 or more — small farmers 


Fewer than 200 
independent 
small farmers 
in 1882; many 


smallholders 


independent 
small farmers 


smallholders 


TABLE 11.1 Summary of the Working Hypothesis: Explanation for the Collapse of Tobago’s Sugar Economy in the 1880s 


Collapse 
of the 
sugar 
economy 
in the 
1880s 


Present 


Absent: 
almost no 
sugar 
cultivation 


Note: Initial conditions include size, topography, natural resources, type of government, and general economic policies after 1833. Both Tobago and Grenada could not attract capital 
for sugar cultivation after 1838 because sugar technology required economies of scale (including large, flat tracts of land), and investors preferred virgin lands, which both islands 
lacked. The timing of their insertion into the global sugar economy placed them both in the second phase of the Caribbean sugar industry (1763-1800) and not in the later phases. For 
sugar to be viable after 1850, they would have needed large capital investments. 
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Chapter 3 discussed the social structure of the 
period of enslavement and the 1830s in particular. 
Chapters 7 and 9 described the changing social 
structure following, respectively, the Emancipation 
of 1838, and the collapse of the sugar economy in 
the 1880s. Volume II continues the analysis for the 
twentieth century. 

Cf., for example, Jean Casimir on the ‘mulatto 
oligarchy’ in Dominica in ‘Limitaciones del 
proyecto nacional de la oligarquia mulata de 
Dominica en el siglo XX’, Boletin de Antropologia 
Americana 3 (1981): 113-35. 

See in vol. II, chap. 8 and Table A3.7. 

See chap. 9 of this volume, and vol. II, chap. 8, 
where the data are examined in detail. 

See chaps. 4 and 5 of this volume. 

Tightened control over the BWI Assemblies by the 
Colonial Office continued in Joseph Chamberlain’s 
tenure as Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1895-1903). He used the need for economic relief 
in the Sugar Depression to extend Crown rule in 
the BWI; many hybrid Constitutions (with 
nominated and elected elements in the legislature) 
were replaced by direct Crown rule. See Julian 
Amery, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, vol. 4, 
1901-1903, At the Height of His Power (London 
1951), 247-49. 

In 1874 the Constitution was changed to provide 
for a single-chamber legislature; in 1876 the 
Assembly voted for its own abolition, and Tobago 
became a Crown Colony. 

See chap. 8. 

Beachey, The British West Indies Sugar Industry in the 
Late 19th Century, 37-38. 

See chap. 6. 

The resort to metayage resulted from the lack of 
credit to pay wages and other costs. Gillespie gave 
meagre advances and creamed off the planters’ 
profits through high commissions, freight and other 
charges. 

Chap. 5 stated that the export data may have 
under-enumerated the exports, particularly of 
smallholders. There were three reasons for the 
residents’ increased exports of livestock in 1885 and 
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Giddens, Constitution of Society, 2, 25. 
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Notes on Dependency and Marxism 


Author's note: 


The following Notes are not a comprehensive review of the literature on dependency and Marxism, and 
they make only passing reference to ‘modernization theories’ to which dependency writing was in part a 
response. Their purpose is to offer a short reflection on the impasse in the theorizing on development that 
occurred in the 1980s, so as to derive the lessons that form part of the underlying assumptions of this 
study. As in the main text, difficult terms are italicized and explained in the endnotes and the Glossary. 


Debates on Dependency 


OBAGO IS one of the societies whose 

‘underdevelopment’ has consumed much 

time, thought and temper in the sociology of 
development. We do not attempt here a review of 
the literature on theories of development. This has 
been competently done by several authors, among 
them Philip O’Brien, Henry Bernstein, Gabriel 
Palma, Ian Roxborough, Colin Henfrey, Ronaldo 
Munck, David Booth, Magnus Blomstrém and Bjérn 
Hettne, Crist6bal Kay, and Frans Schuurman.’ Our 
task is only to point to some of the key issues 
raised by the dependency and Marxist ‘schools’, 
so as to indicate the path we chose for this study, 
and why. 


From within Latin America, grounded in the 
historical structuralism of Raoul Prebisch, Celso 
Furtado, and other economists working at the 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
(CEPAL) in the late 1940s and 1950s, analyses of 
dependency flourished in the social sciences by 
the 1960s.° 


Prebisch argued, firstly, that economic relations 
between the ‘centre’ and the ‘periphery’ tended to 
widen the gap between ‘developed’ and ‘under- 
developed’ countries; and secondly, that the 
relations between ‘centre’ and ‘periphery’ promote 
an ever-worsening deterioration in the terms of 
trade between the two, to the advantage of the 
‘centre’. Thus, market forces could never lead to 
development in Latin America; instead, major 
policy shifts, including industrialization for 
import-substitution, were needed to change the 
economic structure if development were to result.’ 

By the 1960s, there was an outpouring of analysis 
and critique on dependence and development 
from within Latin America, reflecting a range of 
ideological positions. 

Within the Caribbean, Lloyd Best and Kari Levitt 
outlined three models of Caribbean economies 
over time. They argued that the ‘plantation 
economy’, founded in the slavery period, was 
based on mechanisms whereby dependence was 
constituted and maintained, finding new forms in 
each historical epoch. Best and Levitt identified 
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the features of the plantation economy, which 
included the following: 


1. The Caribbean was an ‘overseas economy’ of 
the European metropoles, in which lay 
investment initiatives and decisions, and 
control of credit, production and trade. 


2. The region was devoted to primary 
production with little manufacturing, an 
aspect which they call ‘the muscovado bias’ 
(muscovado being unrefined sugar, the only 
type of sugar produced in Tobago in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). 


3. There was little interdependence between 
units of production within the region. 

4. There was also little interdependence between 
production and consumption, since most 
consumption items were (and are) imported. 


5. Such economies siphon off profits to the 
metropolitan countries, and remain, in Norman 
Girvan’s words, ‘structurally dependent and 
endemically underdeveloped.” 


Tobago’s history aptly illustrates these features. 


Since the structures of dependence of the 
plantation system were analytically similar to 
those in the modern industrializing Caribbean, the 
term ‘plantation economy’ became a metaphor for 
the region’s foreign-propelled growth over time. 
Girvan examined the mineral-export enclaves 
operated by transnational corporations, especially 
in the petroleum and bauxite industries, to show 
the structural features of dependency in these 
sectors. He also noted great similarities in the 
conceptual approaches of the ~Caribbean and 
Latin American scholars.® 


Within the sociology of development, dependency 
theorizing gave a sound critique of theories of 
‘modernization’, which presented the criteria 
whereby ‘Third World’ societies could experience 
a transition from being ‘traditional’ to becoming 
‘modern’. For many modernization theorists, by a 
process of diffusion the ‘developed’ countries 
would lead the ‘Third World’ to ‘development’, 
which was usually synonymous with the features 
of modern Western societies. Thus, history was 
seen as leading to a single goal, that of becoming 
‘modern’. Usually, such theories ignored the 
oppressive history of colonialism and imperialism, 
which bred underdevelopment in the ‘periphery’ 
while increasing wealth in the ‘core’ countries.” 
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Dependency analyses achieved much. They laid 
to rest diffusionist and ‘dualist’ strategies of 
development.’ They successfully demolished all 
theories that posited the evolution of societies 
along a single path towards an assumed goal or 
final state: whether towards ‘modernity’, or 
economic ‘take-off’ through various stages of 
growth, or via successive modes of production to 
socialism. They also demolished the Marxist view 
of capitalism in the ‘periphery’ as inherently 
‘progressive’; and Marx’s schema of modes of 
production, which was largely derived from the 
European experience, was shown to be inadequate 
for other regions.’ In particular, they argued that 
the construct of an ‘Asiatic mode of production’ 
had little value in analysing Asian and other 
societies. 


But dependency was hardly established before it 
too was subjected to telling criticism. The most 
important arguments of their critics are well 
known. André Gunder Frank, one of the first 
North American proponents of dependency 
theory, was criticized for ignoring the specific 
historical experiences of ‘Third World’ countries; 
and for seeing capitalism as a system based on the 
international circulation of commodities, and not 
also as a mode of production." In general, the 
reviewers noted the failure of dependency writers 
to make a genuine theoretical break with the 
underlying assumptions of modernization theory. 
They also criticized the overemphasis on external 
factors as explanations for underdevelopment; 
and the failure to give sufficient attention to 
classes and other groups within the ‘Third World’ 
as historical actors. And if ‘development’ is not 
a process that automatically occurs once the 
linkages to the metropole are severed, then 
dependence alone cannot be the sole explanation 
for ‘underdevelopment’. Some writers also 
questioned whether it is possible to construct a 
global theory of underdevelopment, given the 
variations in the experience of different societies.” 

The ‘world-system’ variant of dependency 
theorizing, based on Immanuel Wallerstein’s The 
Modern World System,” has been rightly criticized 
for arguing that economic conditions and world 
market developments are the prime causes of 
events in the periphery. Human agency, local 
groups and classes, and national states are 
deprived of an effective role in the making of 
history.’ Sheila Smith makes a similar point about 
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Samir Amin’s thesis on peripheral capitalism." 
Indeed, Steve Stern convincingly shows that local 
conditions, including the resistance of the oppressed 
classes, at times had considerable weight in 
determining how capitalism was instituted in Latin 
America. Local initiatives, intra-regional differences, 
and cultural resistance are stressed by Carol Smith 
for Guatemala and Sidney Mintz for the Caribbean.’ 


Dependency writers pointed to the imperialist 
nexus in which the economies and social structures 
of the ‘periphery’ are involved. They rightly 
argued that the insertion of peripheral societies 
in the global capitalist system, and _ the 
contemporary dynamics of that system, must be 
the framework for understanding those societies. 

: Many of these writers failed to integrate the 
‘internal’ with the ‘external’ as explanatory 
factors, or to pose the question of class in terms 
other than regional or national differences, but 
this is not necessarily given by their perspective. 
Rather, it reflects a failure to move from the 
economic to specific social cleavages and alliances, 
and to avoid overarching generalizations. Indeed, 
dependency analysts presented a range of 
positions on these matters." 

The major achievement of the dependency writers 
was to offer, not a theory of underdevelopment, 
but what Fernando Cardoso and Enzo Faletto 
called a framework for analysing concrete situations 
of dependence.” Cardoso and Faletto emphasized 
not only transnational relations of dependence, 
but also the interaction between these and internal 
factors, all of which influenced the shape and 
direction of contemporary development. They 
stressed the natural resources, the formation and 
practice of social classes, socio-political alliances, 
the role of the state, and the form in which all 
these have been constituted and interrelated 
historically, as the key factors that determine and 

; differentiate Latin American societies today. 
Rejecting Frank’s view of Latin America as being 
in a permanent state of underdevelopment, 
Cardoso argued that, in countries such as Brazil 
and Mexico where industrialization had advanced, 
there is ‘associated-dependent development’. In 
these countries, capitalism exists, but in dependent 
forms, with specific consequences for class 
alliances, political structures and development 
strategies.'® 

The emphasis of Cardoso and Faletto on the 
interrelation between the external and the internal 
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is a welcome advance on theories couched at the 
level of the world system, which deny to the 
people of the ‘periphery’ a role in the making of 
their history. Their emphasis on the historical 
specificity of each situation is also an advance on 
the a-historical theorizing of Frank and many of 
the Marxists in the debate. Cardoso and Faletto set 
out to offer a conceptual framework; hence their 
work offers no explicit theory for explaining the 
differences between countries.” 


The major advance in the Latin American 
discussion since the 1980s has been Anibal 
Quijano’s ideas on the ‘coloniality of power’, of 
which ‘historic-structural dependency’ is one 
manifestation. Quijano insists that such power is 
economic, political, and above all, epistemic, since 
imperialism shapes ways of seeing and knowing, 
and shapes the colonial perception of the very 
relations of power.” 

In the absence of the type of theory that is 
needed, this study of Tobago uses Cardoso’s basic 
approach. 


Marxist Debates on Modes of 
Production, Social Classes and the State 


Modes of Production 


The Marxist pole of the debate on development has 
not been more helpful. Too often, Marxists have 
understood agrarian transitions in the ‘periphery’ as 
simply the way one or more pre-capitalist mode(s) 
of production (MOP(s)) inhibit(s) or advance(s) the 
development of the capitalist mode of production 
(CMP). Thus they, too, use the teleological logic of 
the modernization school.*1 The warning from 
several scholars that there are different agrarian 
systems and different processes of agrarian 
transition is therefore welcome.” 


Although Ernesto Laclau and Robert Brenner 
stressed the importance of understanding capitalism, 
not simply as the distribution of commodities, 
but as a mode of production, how to chararacterize 
MOPs in the former colonies has remained 
problematic. Laclau himself described the MOPs in 
Latin America as ‘only formally capitalist’, because 
the region participates in the general movement 
of the capitalist system without becoming fully 
capitalist. Although he spelled out four criteria 
with which to decide how to characterize a given 
mode of production, ultimately, once the 
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generalized employment of wage labour did not 
occur, he deemed the MOP ‘semi-feudal’. ‘Semi- 
feudal’ is a disconcertingly residual category for 
whatever is not the CMP in the terms with which 
Marx described this for nineteenth-century 
Western Europe.” 

With the decline in influence of Althusserian 
structural Marxism and the collapse of 
communism in the Soviet bloc, there has been a 
marked departure from the basic tenets of 
Marxism by many formerly orthodox Marxists. 
Laclau now argues against the privileged position 
of the system of production in Marxist theory, 
against the expectation of proletarian consciousness, 
and against the view that class positions are ‘the 
necessary location of historical interests’. Describing 
his position as ‘post-Marxist’, he advocates a 
‘radical and plural democracy’ as the alternative 
for the European Left.” 

Because of the clear inadequacies of Marx’s 
schema of MOPs, there have been similar radical 
departures from orthodoxy, even by former 
champions of historical materialism.” 


A far more pragmatic approach is taken by many 
committed Marxists. Some of them, like Alex 
Callinicos and Michael Burawoy, argue that 
Marxism is a ‘scientific research programme’, in 
the sense that Imre Lakatos used the term. For 
Lakatos, a scientific research programme was a 
group of theories with certain common ideas— 
their ‘hard core’. Their auxiliary hypotheses he 
considered the ‘protective belt’, so that in the face 
of empirical inconsistencies, the scientist could 
alter the ‘protective belt’. As long as the research 
programme remains ‘progressive’—promoting 
growth and allowing for startling new 
discoveries—its ‘hard core’ can be treated as if 
immune to empirical refutation, while the 
‘protective belt’ is subject to testing and 
refutation.” Callinicos therefore defends Marxism 
on the strength of its ‘hard core’, its basic claims 
that ‘the variety and complexity of social life is to 
be explained ultimately by the forces and relations 


of production’.”” 


However, the literature on modes of production 
and their ‘articulation’, which was often advanced 
by Marxists (for example, by John Taylor) as the 
answer to the weaknesses of dependency analysis, 
is fraught with inadequacies.* 

Attempts at identifying modes of production in 
the ‘periphery’ have seldom been helpful. For 
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example, Hamza Alavi and Jairus Banaji advanced 
for India the concept ‘colonial mode of production’, 
with Alavi also hinting at a ‘post-colonial mode of 
production’; but they did not define the construct 
in the same way and they both subsequently 
distanced themselves from their earlier views.2? 
Ciro Cardoso’s work on the colonial MOPs in the 
Americas was preliminary, and was severely 
criticized.” 

Callinicos argues that it is misplaced concrete- 
ness to expect the concept ‘mode of production’ to 
refer to any observable reality;*! therefore there is 
need for bridging concepts to facilitate empirical 
research. 

How to characterize colonial MOPs where wage 
labour is not the dominant or only mechanism of 
surplus appropriation; how to theorize the links 
between the forces and relations of production, 
social classes and other social groupings, and the 
state; and what should be the appropriate units of 
analysis, remain important questions. 

The problem is also one of abstract formalism. 
Implicit in it is what E. P. Thompson called the 
problem of theoretical ‘closure’, whereby the 
relationships between economy, social classes, 
and ideological, cultural and political practices 
are so mechanistically predetermined by the 
theory that they leave no open-endedness to the 
historical process, and no scope for human 
agency.” 

Marx’s schema of MOPs and his _ historical 
materialism have long been questioned by 
European Marxists. Andrew Levine and Erik Olin 
Wright, responding to G. A. Cohen’s vigorous 
1978 defence of historical materialism, argued that 
it is impossible to devise a theory of human 
history based on the interests of individuals or 
classes, since many factors mediate the 
translation of interests into social and political 
action, and class interests do not necessarily 
determine class capacities. These critics regarded 
Marx’s historical materialism, as a view of history 
based on the ‘laws of motion’ of successive MOPs, 
as both theoretically and politically inadequate. 
Ironically, by 1989 Cohen himself questioned both 
Marx’s anthropology and the validity of historical 
materialism!** 

Similarly, Barry Hindess and Paul Hirst, who 
attempted to rescue MOP analysis from its 
Althusserian overtones, have abandoned the 
concept as a primary object of analysis.** They 
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deny that a MOP can be a totality which has 
inscribed in its structure necessary effects. 

The writings of Cohen, Callinicos, and Hindess 
and Hirst were part of a growing stream of work 
by Marxist scholars who reassessed the analytical 
tools of orthodox Marxism in the late 1970s and in 
the 1980s. Another Marxist writer, Harold Wolpe, 
whose work on MOPs in South Africa is widely 
acclaimed, admits that there is need for concepts 
to make specific analyses of the relationships 
between capitalist and non-capitalist MOPs, to 
understand the relationship between the forces 
and the relations of production within given 
MOPs, and to study units of production and their 
reproduction. In other words, as an analytical 
term, MOP needs to be amplified with precise 
conceptual tools if it is to be helpful in concrete 
historical analysis.* 

Yet another Marxist scholar, Peter Manicas, also 
admits that Marxists have ‘tried to make the 
concept “mode of production” bear an explanatory 
weight of which it is incapable’. He argues that the 
orthodox view of MOPs ‘becomes explanatory only 
via an untenable reductionism and functionalism’, 
and concludes that 


the key variables ... are the capacities and responses by 
various classes and class fractions in nations within 
the orbit of these [global] structures.*” 


In other words, Manicas gives primacy not to the 
economic system alone but to the capacities and 
actions of human groups. 

Manicas recognizes that relationships between 
the factors scientists study are not fixed: they vary 
through time and space; therefore one explanation 
cannot fit all ‘Third World’ societies. He also calls 
for conjunctural analyses identifying the MOPs 
observed, with theories giving the pertinent 
structural determinants, strictly specified as to 
their causal roles, and weighted as regards their 
causal effects. 


Social Classes 


Many of the writers cited discuss the problematic 
relationships between class interests, class 
consciousness, class capacities, and class action. 
Hindess and Hirst, for example, reject the view of 
classes as ‘impelled’ to political unity and action 
because of their interests. They also argue for the 
specificity of the political sphere, and for a non- 
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reductionist view of the state (in this case, a view 
that does not see the state as ‘derived’ from only 
economic conditions).*” 

Brenner’s thrust in his critique of dependency 
theory goes one step further. He argues that 
capitalism in Europe could not have occurred 
without the existence of particular social classes; it 
could not have expanded to other parts of the 
world without social classes that facilitated this 
expansion. Therefore, analysts must specify 


the particular, historically developed class structures 
through which these processes actually worked 
themselves out and through which their fundamental 
character was actually determined.” 


The lesson from the above is that the process of 
class formation and class action has to be traced 
through time, and the contingent relation between 
the interests ascribed by the analyst on the one 
hand, and the capacities, consciousness and action 
of social groups, on the other hand, must 
constantly be observed. 


The State 


If social class was seen to be poorly theorized in 
much of the development literature, so too were 
the state and the dynamics of political life. Too 
often, both in dependency theory and in the many 
varieties of Marxism, the state in post-colonial 
societies was regarded as either the product of 
global interests or determined, ‘in the last 
instance’, only by economic conditions. 


Skocpol notes that the constitution and activities 
of the state intersect with the way groups organize 
to meet their goals. The formation and capacities 
of interest groups and classes depend on the 
structure and activities of the state; these features 
of the state are, in turn, confronting and 
influencing in feedback fashion the social actors 
who seek to influence them.*! 


Summary 


The above admissions, especially from Levine and 
Wright, Cohen, Thompson, Hindess and Hirst, 
and Manicas, point to the theoretical inadequacies 
of the ‘hard core’ of Marxism, and not just its 
‘protective belt’. Together, all the arguments 
discussed show the need to avoid the pitfalls of 
system teleology—statements that assert the 
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supposed needs or goals of a system as the main 
reason for what is being explained—and 
reductionism—statements that give causal weight 
only to some aspects of social life, while ignoring 
other pertinent aspects. They also show the need 
to avoid an overemphasis on global forces as 
determinative of local conditions. Instead, good 
research should give due weight to human 
agency, to the state, and to the processes of change 
in social structure. It should acknowledge that 
there is need to study the contingent relationships 
between class formation, class consciousness, class 
capacitiés and class action. With Manicas’ call for 
conjunctural analyses and causal theories, we 
agree. However, with qualitative data, multiple 
causation and conjunctural effects, it is impossible 
to weight factors and variables in the precise way 
that Manicas requires. 


Marxist Debates on the Caribbean 
Was Slavery Capitalist? 


Writers on the Caribbean” debated the issue of 
small size and dependence,* and the dominant 
conception, a variant of dependency theorizing to 
which we have referred, was that of the 
‘plantation economy’, showing the mechanisms 
whereby dependence was constituted and maintained 
through time. 

Modes of production also engaged Caribbean 
writers, but the focus was on the relationship 
between capitalism and slavery, with the 
implication that the CMP was instituted in the 
region only after Emancipation, when ‘free’ wage 
labour was possible. On the one hand, there was 
debate as to whether the CMP could have been 
instituted in the Americas by European powers 
that were not themselves capitalist in the sixteenth 
century.“ For Tobago after 1763, the question does 
not arise, since in the late eighteenth century 
capitalism was ascendant in Britain. On the other 
hand is the question whether production by slaves 
can be seen as capitalist, which we now consider. 


It must be remembered that, except for the 
Guyanas and Belize with their vast hinterlands, 
the Amerindian populations were either dispersed 
or, for the most part, destroyed, whether through 
disease, military defeat, or exploitation. From the 
seventeenth century, the Sugar Revolution 
dismantled most forms of independent petty 
subsistence and commodity production, and 
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implanted sugar plantations, with production 
based largely on enslaved labour in the mature 
phases of the system. Except in the Guyanese 
hinterlands, the pre-colonial economies did not 
survive wherever the sugar economy took root, 
and the major alternative forms were the 
institutions created by the small pockets of 
maroons, where these existed.* It is true that 
enslaved people had provision grounds on the 
plantations and developed extensive internal 
markets, but this activity, conducted mainly in 
their leisure time and time given when estate 
production would not be hindered, cannot be 
considered a distinct MOP, although it was a 
significant breach in the slavery system.* In the 
‘sugar islands’, therefore, there was one MOP. 


It is widely recognized that to focus on the 
formal relations of production, without under- 
standing the total matrix of conditions and 
relationships within which production takes place, 
can lead to serious error. For example, Banaji 
shows that there were several forms of production 
within feudalism, and that Dobb’s weakness lay in 
part in failing to recognize this, which led him to 
characterize relations that were not serfdom as 
belonging to MOPs other than the feudal.” 


By the same token, the existence of slavery in the 
New World does not necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that a slave or pre-capitalist MOP 
existed before Emancipation. Looked at in their 
global context, the sugar plantations, combining 
agriculture and industry on a large scale with a 
high level of social and technical organization, 
were, in Tomich’s words, ‘a pioneer institution of 
capitalist development’. Tomich puts the central 
issues well: 


The development of colonial slavery in the New 
World was predicated on European expansion and the 
formation of the modern world economy beginning in 
the sixteenth century. The world market, the world- 
scale integration and divisioning of labor, and the 
level of global productive forces are constitutive of 
slave relations and shape their social-historical 
content. ... Conversely, as a form of commodity 
production, slavery finds its extension and completion 
in exchange relations. .. Thus, neither the world 
market nor the relations of production can be treated 
as isolated phenomena. Rather, these relations and 
processes of commodity production and exchange 
should be understood as simultaneously and mutually 
formative. ... In this perspective, capitalism as a 
concrete historical phenomenon is not identified simply 


with production for the market, nor is it confined to 
the wage form of labor.* 


Slavery is thus seen, following Wallerstein, as 
one among many forms in which capitalists 
organized labour in the ‘periphery’, although 
wage labour emerged as the main means by which 
labour was subordinated in the capitalist world 
economy.” 


A ‘Slave Mode of Production’? 


Was there a slave MOP in the Americas? Hindess 
and Hirst in 1975 made a case for its existence by 
assertion, since they admitted that there was no 
observable reality to which the term ‘slave MOP’ 
refers. They themselves have now abandoned the 
MOP construct, as well as the view that the 
process of production is prior to, and determinant 
of, circulation and distribution.” 


Other Marxists argue for a slave MOP. Ken Post, 
studying Jamaica, states that slavery was a distinct 
MOP, while Don Robotham, avoiding the question 
of what did exist, sees Jamaican slavery as having 
‘semi-feudal features’, because of the slaves’ 
provision grounds. Capitalism for both Post and 
Robotham is a post-Emancipation development 
with the emergence of free labour. Ciro Cardoso 
sketches the outlines of a ‘colonial slave mode of 
production’ in the Americas, but it is a tentative 
work that does not offer an analysis of the internal 
contradictions that supposedly led to the demise 
of slavery. Moreno Fraginals, in his classic work, 
noted that the Cuban ‘sugarocracy’ had bourgeois 
orientations and dealt in capitalist markets; but he 
could not identify production by enslaved 
workers with capitalism.” 


Quintero Rivera is rather more interesting. He 
argues, using the approaches of Laclau and Dobb, 
that Puerto Rico in the nineteenth century 
experienced a transition from being a society of 
dispersed subsistence smallholders to one in 
which a hacienda economy prevailed. But the 
internal market was still undeveloped and the 
circulation of commodities, including the sale of 
labour power as a commodity, was not widespread. 
The system of production, under these circum- 
stances peculiar to Puerto Rico, was thus not 
capitalist. However, Mintz states that social 
change in Puerto Rico was a response to external 
needs and opportunities; one must therefore 
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conceive of Antillean systems as intimately affected 
by the CMP.” 

Many of the above writers have to contend with 
the question as to whether ‘slave’ or ‘feudal’ 
MOPs were transformed on Emancipation Day 
into the CMP, if the day before they were non- 
capitalist regimes.”* 


Other writers, among them Peter Fraser, Raphael 
Sebastien and Banaji, have been compelled by the 
evidence to see the Caribbean as capitalist from 
the slave era. Eugene Genovese, who insists that 
the slaveholding South of the USA was not a 
capitalist regime, distinguishes it from the 
Caribbean where, especially in the BWI, ‘the 
slaveholders ... or at least the richest and most 
powerful of them, were in fact English capitalists’, 
and where the regimes ‘should, for all practical 
purposes, be considered capitalist’. 

Banaji contends that the slave plantation was 
capitalist, but differed from classical capitalist 
enterprises in its lower intensity of accumulation, 
in the constant composition of its capital, and its 
declining levels of labour productivity. Here, the 
ground of the argument is shifted from the way in 
which the surplus was appropriated to the efficiency 
of capital in expanding its own reproduction. Banaji 
asserts that, since some of the surplus was spent 
on ‘feudally-dominated habits of consumption 
and display’, 


the slave plantations were capitalist enterprises of a 
patriarchal and feudal character producing absolute 
surplus-value on the basis of slave-labour and a 
monopoly in land. 


It is difficult to accept that the consumption 
patterns of the planters prevented ‘the self- 
expansion of value’ from becoming a compelling 
force in the career of the sugar plantations, and 
therefore prevented them from being genuinely 
capitalist.° The historical record documents also 
the constraints of rising costs of supplies and 
slaves, falling prices for sugar, imperial restrictions, 
high commissions and charges from British 
merchants, and the resistance of the enslaved 
people themselves, all of which made sugar 
production less profitable at the end of the 
eighteenth century, especially in the older colonies, 
where the soils had become exhausted. We have to 
conclude that the plantations were simply 
capitalist. 
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Marx himself, referring to the New World 
plantation colonies, wrote: 


In [this] type of colonies—plantations—where 
commercial speculations figure from the start and 
production is intended for the world market, the 
capitalist mode of production exists, although only in 
a formal sense, since the slavery of Negroes precludes 
free wage-labour, which is the basis of capitalist 
production. But the business in which slaves are used 
is conducted by capitalists.°° 


He stated that the planters in the Americas were 
capitalists, though anomalies in a system based on 
free labour.” 


Orlando Patterson, arguing against Hindess and 
Hirst, states that ‘no such thing as a slave mode of 
production exists’, and that there was no essential 
difference between the Caribbean planter and the 
European capitalist. 


The slave variant of capitalism is merely capitalism 
with its clothes off. This is clearly what Marx had in 
mind when he referred to capitalism as wage slavery. 
... Capitalism, which is exclusively a product of the 
modern world, has had two major variants: the ‘free’ 
variant characterized by the sale of the worker’s 
labour on the labour market; and the slave variant 
found in the Americas up to the closing decades of the 
19th century, in the Banda Islands south of Ceram in 
the Dutch East Indies between the late 17th and mid- 
19th centuries, and in the Indian Ocean slave colonies 
of the 18th and 19th centuries.*® 


I agree with Patterson. Considering that Tobago 
was from 1764 established as a producer of 
commodities for the world market; given that 
there is no dispute about the dominance of 
capitalism in Britain in the late eighteenth century, 
and that the planters were capitalist entrepreneurs 
using enslaved labour to appropriate surplus; and 
given that slavery was one among many labour 
regimes used within the Caribbean for the same 
purpose by the same class throughout the 
nineteenth century, Tobago is treated as a society 
dominated by capitalist production from 1763 
onwards. To quote Tomich again, 


Slave labor is not regarded as capitalist simply 
because it entails production for the market, or as 
noncapitalist because it is not the wage form of 
labor. Rather, slave labor is conceived as part of the 
organization of social labor on a world scale. ... 
[Production by slaves] constitute[s] a specific form 
of commodity production that is related to other 
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such forms through the world market and world- 
scale processes of integration and division of 
labor. 


Marxism, Social Class, and Other Social 
Cleavages 


The theoretical impasse on “Third World’ 
development is complicated by important ethnic, 
racial, religious and other cleavages, which 
cannot be dismissed as ‘false consciousness’ or 
superstructure, and are not easily understood 
within the standard Marxist categories of forces 
and relations of production. Indeed, Nicos 
Mouzelis argues that this is the ‘crucial dilemma’ 
for Marxism as a whole, the choices being either to 
explain such cleavages as economically determined, 
or to analyse them in an ad hoc manner, borrowing 
concepts from a non-Marxist framework.© 


A few Marxist Caribbeanists—Walter Rodney, 
Ken Post, Charles Mills—have combined Marxism 
with the study of ethnic, racial and religious 
phenomena. The most outstanding work of this 
kind is still C. L. R. James’ The Black Jacobins, his 
masterly study of the Haitian Revolution. Yet 
James constantly had to shift his ground from 
Marxist to non-Marxist categories to understand 
the dynamics of race and colour. In 1991 Mills 
described his own earlier views as verging on class 
reductionism, since he often gave significance to 
social class at the expense of factors such as race 
and colour. Mills called for a Marxism that would 
be ‘feminist, ethnically sensitive, green and 
morally informed’.” 


A Way Forward 


This discussion argues that the prevailing economic 
system in Tobago after 1763 was capitalism. It 
rejects the idea of a ‘slave mode of production’. 

Regarding the impasse in development theory, is 
there a way forward? David Booth perceptively 
notes that it is at the level of their implicit ideas, 
their metatheory, that both dependency and 
Marxism in all their variants have failed. Both 
display two weaknesses.” 


The first problem is circular reasoning. 
Dependency writers posit the causes of conditions 
in the ‘periphery’ as the requirements of global 
capitalism or the built-in ability of dominant 
metropolitan classes to have their way. The 


modes-of-production approach is based on 
equally circular arguments about the needs of 
capitalist reproduction. 


The second problem is a built-in necessity in both 
explanations. Booth argues that all development 
sociology is committed to explanations that show 
that the structures and processes of the Third 
World are ‘not only explicable but necessary 
under capitalism’. One variant of this is statements 
that posit the supposed ‘needs’ or ‘goals’ of the 
economic or social system as the reasons for what 
is being explained. The other variant is the 
‘reading off’ of social and political structures from 
economic conditions.© 


Mouzelis considers some practical implications 
of Booth’s argument. He calls for ‘a historically 
oriented macro comparative approach’, examining 
the paths of development in different societies, 
while giving due weight to the political, and 
avoiding the perils of all forms of reductionism. 
This approach—macro-sociological comparative 
research over the long term—he regards as a way 
out of the theoretical impasse. 
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Lieutenant Governor Henry Darling’s Proclamation 
Ending Slavery in Tobago, 25 July 1834 


Lieutenant Governor Henry C. Darling’s Proclamation 
Ending Slavery in Tobago, 25 July 1834 


To the Free Apprenticed Labourers of the Island of Tobago. 


S the day has now nearly arrived when 
Ase is directed to cease in all the West 

India Islands, I have thought proper, with 
the advice of the Council, to address you on the 
subject, for the purpose of explaining the chief 
points of the LAW by which you are in future to 
be governed. 


First, then, you must understand, that, although 
you are declared to be no longer slaves, and 
cannot be bought or sold, or flogged as before; and 
that other things of which you have frequently 
complained are no longer allowed; yet you must 
know that you are still required to serve your late 
owners as Labourers for some time longer, in 
order to pay them by your labour a part of what 
they would lose, were you to be altogether your 
own masters at once. This is but reasonable, and I 
hope that, by the cheerfulness with which you will 
continue to work under the new Regulations, until 
the end of your apprenticeship, and by your 
orderly and peaceable conduct, you will show 
how well you deserve the blessings you will in a 
short time enjoy. 

You must know that in England and in every 
other country there must be laws to punish the 


wicked, and to keep idle and bad people in order. 
Free persons in England, are indeed sometimes 
hanged, and in other ways very severely punished 
when they commit bad crimes.—So must it be in 
the West Indies, when free men, either white or 
coloured, break through the laws, and commit 
crimes. You will always find me your friend, and 
ready to protect you against injustice: but I shall 
be very strict in supporting the Magistrates who 
order you to be punished when you do any thing 
against the law. Now the law says,— 

1. That after the 1st August (next Friday) you 
are no longer slaves; that your children now under 
six years of age are free at once, and that those 
born after that day, shall be born free in all 
respects; and that any slave who has, at any time, 
been in England with the consent of his master is 
now, at once, free. 

2. Such persons heretofore Slaves, but who are 
in future to serve as apprenticed labourers, and 
who are, and have been employed constantly in 
the field, and in out-door work, are to serve for six 
years longer from Friday next: but that you are not 
(except in particular cases) to work more than 
Forty five hours in any one week. 
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3. Labourers who are not attached to Estates, 
Sea-faring men and others who never have their day 
given to them, and who attend on their employers all 
day, and night if necessary, are to serve only Four 
years longer, when they will be entirely free. 


4. If your employer should wish to release you 
from service before the periods I have mentioned, 
he may do so: but if he wishes to release and set 
free any old man, or one who is sickly and cannot 
work for himself, he must provide for the support 
and maintenance of that man, for the remaining 
part of the six or four years, in the same manner as 
if he had not discharged him. 


5. If any labourer should wish to purchase his 
discharge before the end of the time for which he 
ought to serve, and his employer refuse, it can still 
be done, and the Special Magistrate will tell the 
labourer how he is to act on the occasion. 

6. Labourers are to receive from their employers 
the same allowances for food, clothing and 
lodging as at present. 


7. The field (or predial) apprenticed labourer, if 
above twelve years of age, is to have half an acre 
of land as a provision ground, not more than three 
miles from his dwelling, and for every child under 
that age, the father shall have one quarter of an 
acre. 


8. Between the 1st of July (after crop time in 
each year) and the Ist of December, each field 
apprenticed labourer is to have time equal to 14 
full working days, out of the forty five hours that 
he is required to work in each week. 


9. If land is not given to the labourer to raise 
provisions, he shall receive, if above ten years of 
age, a weekly allowance of seven quarts of Corn 
Meal, or five quarts of Rice, or Flour, or twenty 
pounds of Yams, or twenty five pounds of Sweet 
Potatoes, or thirty pounds of good Plantains. A 
labourer under ten years to receive half that 
allowance. 

10. All provisions must be of good sound quality, 
and delivered on the same day in each week. 

11. No land given to an apprenticed labourer 
can be taken from him until he has gathered the 
whole of the crop growing upon it, which is then 
to be his own property. 


12. If any labourer shall neglect to cultivate his 
provision ground, or allow his house to fall into 
decay, he shall pay his employer for putting it in 
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order, by working an extra number of hours for 
him, as the Magistrate shall direct. 


13. If the employer of any apprenticed labourer 
shall wilfully neglect or refuse to furnish the 
provisions, clothing, lodging, provision ground or 
other allowances, unless prevented by some 
sufficient cause, he shall pay a fine of forty shillings: 
and part of the fine, as the Judge may think fit, to be 
given to the apprentice complaining. 


14. There shall be a good and sufficient Hospital 
upon every Estate, for the accommodation of the 
sick. 


15. Any labourer who may absent himself from 
his work, improperly, shall be compelled to work 
double the time he may be so absent, provided the 
extra work does not exceed fifteen hours in any 
one week. 


16. Any apprenticed labourer who may absent 
himself for more than seven and a half hours in 
any one week shall be punished by sentence of 
imprisonment, or by whipping with the Cat, as the 
Special Justice shall think the case deserves. If he 
absent himself for a longer period, he will be 
punished with more severity according to his 
offence. 

17. Any labourer performing his work indolently 
or carelessly shall, for the first offence, be sentenced 
to perform additional labour; for a second offence, 
confinement with hard labour; for a third offence, 
confinement, hard labour, and whipping if judged 
necessary. 


18. Any labourer guilty of drunkenness or 
fighting, or insolence or insubordinate conduct to his 
employer, or persons set over him, shall be liable to 
imprisonment with hard labour, or whipping not 
exceeding fifteen stripes. 


19. Any labourer who, by careless use of fire, shall 
endanger his employer’s property, or who shall 
wilfully ill-use the cattle, or by negligence expose 
his employer’s property to damage of any sort, 
shall be liable to punishment according to the 
nature and extent of the offence. 

20. Any apprenticed labourer, who being 
appointed a watchman, shall neglect his duty, 
shall be sentenced to three hours extra labour for 
each offence. 


21. No female apprenticed labourer shall be 
punished by whipping or beating her person, but by 
confinement, hard labour and solitary confinement. 


22. Labourers who may be _ sentenced to 
punishment by whipping, shall not be punished 
with the Cart-whip, but by a Cat 0’ nine-tails, as 
used in the Army. 

23. Any person who shall take upon himself to 
inflict punishment upon an apprenticed labourer 
otherwise than by sentence of the Special 
Magistrates, or shall keep in confinement any 
apprenticed labourer, shall be prosecuted for the 
offence before the Judges in the King’s Court. 

24. No labourer is to be compelled to work before 
six o’ clock in the morning, nor after six in the 
evening. Labourers to rest for Breakfast from 
seven to eight 0’ clock, and from twelve till two; 
or the same rest may be allowed at any other 
period. 

25. A signal to be given by ‘blowing a shell, 
ringing a bell or in some other manner, to mark 
the time of beginning and leaving off work. 

26. No labourer to be compelled to work on 
Sundays except in works of necessity, or in 
domestic services, or in tending of cattle. Nor is 
any labourer to be prevented attending Divine 
Service at his will[?] on Sundays. 

27. If the employer of any apprenticed labourer 
shall cause him to work beyond the period 
allowed by this Law, he shall be sentenced by the 
Special Magistrate to pay a fine of one shilling for 
every hour’s extra service, to the labourer 
complaining. 

28. No labourer shall be compelled to undertake 
task work without his own free consent; but if he 
consent, the Special Magistrate will explain what 
the Law further requires. 

29. If the employer of any apprenticed labourer 
shall attempt to prevent him by force or threats, 
from making a just complaint to the Special 
Magistrate, such employer shall be prosecuted for 
the same before the King’s Court. 

30. The Special Justices to be appointed for this 
service, and none other, have power to hear 
complaints and decide between apprenticed 
labourers and their employers. 

31. If an apprenticed labourer make a complaint 
against his employer, which the Special Justice shall 
consider frivolous or vexatious, he shall do extra 
work for his employer, not exceeding fifteen hours in 
the week. And if the employer shall make a frivolous 
complaint, he shall pay a fine not exceeding thirty 
shillings to the party complaining. 
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32. Any apprenticed labourer who shall make a 
malicious complaint against his employer may be 
sentenced to hard labour on the Tread Mill for any 
time not exceeding a month; and if the employer 
make such a complaint against his apprentice, he 
shall pay a fine not exceeding five pounds for the 
benefit of the party accused. 


33. If apprenticed labourers have cause to make 
complaint to the Special Magistrate, they must 
upon no account leave the Estate in Gangs or large 
numbers for that purpose; not more than one in 
twenty must be chosen, and they must ask the 
Manager or their employer for a pass, and if it is 
refused, they may then go without it. They must 
return to the Estate to which they belong without 
loss of time, when dismissed by the Magistrate, who 
will make enquiry into the complaint and decide 
accordingly. 

34. The Special Magistrate of each District will 
appoint six Special Constables, who will have the 
same power and authority as any other Constable 
by whatever Law appointed. 

35. The Special Justices may appoint one or more 
of the apprenticed labourers on each Estate to act as 
Constables, in maintaining the peace on such Estate, 
under the direction of the proprietor or manager, or 
in apprehending any apprenticed labourer not 
employed on such Estate, who may be found 
loitering thereon. Such Constable may, under the 
direction of the manager, put in confinement for a 
space not exceeding twenty four hours any 
apprenticed labourer who many [sic] commit any 
offence or riot on the Estate. 

36. If any three or more apprenticed labourers 
unite in any riot or tumultuous assemblage, and 
do not disperse in ten minutes when ordered to do 
so by any Magistrate, they shall be liable to 
imprisonment with hard labour for any period not 
exceeding twelve months. 


37. If any three or more apprenticed labourers 
shall agree together to resist the lawful commands of 
their employer, they shall be tried by the King’s 
Court, and be sentenced to confinement with hard 
labour for six months, with or without whipping. 

38. No apprenticed labourer shall reside beyond 
the limits of the Estate to which he is attached, 
without the authority in writing of his employer. 


39. Any apprenticed labourer who shall harbour 
or conceal another, being a runaway, shall be 
liable to hard labour for thirty days, or receive any 
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number of stripes not exceeding thirty, or both as 
the nature of the case may justify. 

40. No apprenticed labourer, except mariners, to 
leave the Island without a passport from the 
Governor, granted on the written consent of his 
employer, under the penalty of imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour for three months. 

41. Any labourers who shall habitually abandon 
and neglect to perform the duties imposed upon 
them by Law, shall be sentenced to hard labour on 
the Tread Mill, or to punishment by stripes (if a 
male) not exceeding thirty nine. 

42. Any labourer who shall absent himself from 
his employer’s service for seven days successively, 
shall be deemed a runaway, and be sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour, or to solitary 
confinement for three months, or (if a male) to 
whipping. 

43. Any labourer who shall absent himself from 
the service of his employer for any longer period, 
shall, if apprehended, make satisfaction to his 
employer after the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
by serving for a longer period. 

44. Any apprenticed labourer who may without 
lawful authority, take possession of any King’s 
land, or land belonging to other persons, shall be 
dispossessed of the same, and the buildings and 
crops thereon taken from him. 

45. Any apprenticed labourer who may have in 
his possession any Guns, Swords, Pistols or other 
arms, without the knowledge and consent of his 
employer, shall be sentenced to hard labour for a 
month, or to thirty nine stripes; and the arms to be 
taken away from him. 


Source: CO 285/41: Darling to Spring Rice, 
22 August 1834, Enclosure. Verbatim. 
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46. Apprenticed labourers may hold and own 
property of any description, except what is 
mentioned in the last article; and may sell, 
exchange or give away the same: but they must 
not keep on their employer’s property, without his 
consent, any Hogs, Goats or other animals. 

47. Persons entitled to the services of 
apprenticed labourers may let them out, or 
transfer their services to other persons. 


48. Apprenticed labourers cannot be compelled 
to serve in the Militia, but may be employed as 
Constables on the Estate to which they are attached. 


These are the principal Laws by which you are to 
be governed, until the end of your Apprenticeship; 
and I hope you will be as well conducted under 
them, as you have been in a state of Slavery. The 
Special Magistrates appointed by the King will 
explain all things that it may be necessary for you to 
know. Until those Magistrates arrive you must obey 
the Gentlemen appointed by me to do their duty. I 
have only further to repeat my recommendation to 
you, to be obedient to your Employers; be diligent 
and cheerful in the performance of your duty, and 
you will not fail, I hope, to be happy. 


H. C. DARLING, 
Lieutenant-Governor 


Government House 
25th July, 1834. 


: 
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Appendix 3 
The Tobago Act for Terminating the Apprenticeship of 


the Praedial Labourers, 1838, and 
The Proclamation of Henry C. Darling, Lieutenant 


Governor, announcing full freedom beginning 
1 August 1838 


TOBAGO 


AN ACT for terminating the Apprenticeship of the 
Praedial Labourers within this Island on the 1st day of 


WHEREAS, by the Act of this Island for the 
Abolition of Slavery, the apprenticeship of the 
preedial labourers will not expire until the Ist day 
of August 1840. And whereas, it is expedient to 
terminate their apprenticeship on the Ist of 
August next: We, therefore, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, his Excellency Major- 
general Henry Charles Darling, Lieutenant- 
governor and Commander-in-chief in and over the 
island of Tobago and its dependencies; the 
Council and House of General Assembly of the 
same, in legislative session assembled, do humbly 
pray your most excellent Majesty that it may be 
enacted: 


CLAUSE 1.—And be it and it is hereby enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that all and every the 
persons who on the Ist day of August, in this 
present year of our Lord 1838, shall be holden 
within this island as preedial apprenticed labourers, 
shall, upon and after the said 1st day of August 
1838, become, and be to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, absolutely freed and discharged of 
and from the then remaining term of their 
apprenticeship, created by the aforesaid Act, or 
any other Act for the Abolition of Slavery; and 


August 1838. 


of and from all and every the obligations, pains 
and penalties imposed or incurred thereby. 


CLAUSE 2.—And be it further enacted, that until 
the 1st day of October next ensuing, it shall not be 
lawful for the owners or directors of plantations, 
or other places, to eject or expel any preedial 
apprentice labourer or labourers hereby 
discharged from the remaining term of his or her 
apprenticeship, as aforesaid, who shall be willing 
to continue to perform such work as shall be 
assigned to him, her, or them, and shall truly and 
faithfully perform the same for stipulated wages, 
on such plantations, or places, from the houses or 
habitations which he, she, or they respectively 
personally occupied in his, or her, or their state of 
apprenticeship, as aforesaid; but the said owners 
or directors of the said plantations, or places shall 
be, and they are hereby required to permit and 
suffer the said labourers to have and enjoy 
respectively the personal occupation of the said 
houses or habitations, by way of a temporary and 
gratuitous accommodation, until the said 1st day 
of October next ensuing, without any molestation 
or interruption of or by the said owners or 
directors of the said plantations or places, under a 
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penaly [sic] of 20s. sterling money, to be recovered 
before any justice of the peace, as in the case of 
servants’ wages, and paid to the party aggrieved. 
Provided always, that in case of non-performance 
of work, of unsobordinate [sic], quarrelsome, 
disorderly or riotous behaviour, or in case of 
drunkenness, theft, trespass, or other gross 
delinquency on the part of any such labourer, it 
shall be competent to two or more justices of the 
peace, upon due and impartial enquiry into the 
merits of the complaint, by an authority under 
their hands and seals, to sanction the expulsion of 
such delinquent. 

CLAUSE 3.—And be it and it is hereby further 
enacted, that the owners and directors of 
plantations or places, shall be and they are hereby 
required to supply those persons who, in their 
aforesaid state of apprenticeship were attached to 
such plantations or places respectively, and shall 
on the said 1st day of August next be afflicted 
with any such disease, or mental or bodily 
infirmity as may render them permanently 
incapable of earning any part of their subsistence, 
with adequate food, clothing, medicine, medical 
attendance, lodging, and maintenance, during 
their natural lives, or until due and adequate 
provision shall be otherwise made for them by 
law, under a penalty of 2s. sterling money per 
week, to the use of the person not supplied as 


aforesaid, to be recovered before any justice of 
the peace, as in the case of servants’ wages. 
Provided always, that in case any such person, 
afflicted with any such disease or mental or bodily 
infirmity as aforesaid, shall have any relations or 
kindred, or reputed relations, or kindred in the 
first degree, able to maintain him or her, the 
owner or director of the plantation or place, to 
which he or she was attached as aforesaid, shall, 
from and after the 1st day of August 1839, be 
relieved from any further liability for the food, 
clothing, medicine, medical attendance, lodging, 
and maintenance of such infirm person. And 
provided also, that in case the owner of any 
plantation or place to which any such infirm 
person shall have been attached, shall be in such 
reduced circumstances, as to be unable at any 
time to furnish such food, clothing, medicine, 
medical attendance, lodging, and maintenance as 
aforesaid, then, and in such case, the same shall 
be furnished to such infirm person by the nearest 
justice of the peace, who shall be entitled to 
receive the amount thereof at any time from the 
public treasurer; and it shall be lawful for the 
public treasurer to defray the account of any 
justice of the peace, for such supplies, out of any 
monies then in his hands, and the same shall be 
allowed in his accounts, any law, statute, or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Passed the House of General Assemby, [sic] this 1st day of June 1838. 


Henry R. Hamilton, 
Speaker of the House of General Assembly. 
James Nicholson, Clerk of the Assembly. 


Passed the Board of Legislative Council, this 2d day of June 1838. 


I assent to this Bill. 
2 June 1838. 


Duly proclaimed this 2d day of June 1838. 


Jos. Scott, President. 
John Thornton, Clerk of the Council. 


Henry C. Darling, Lieutenant-governor. 


C. I. Le Plastrier, Provost Marshal General 


God Save the Queen. 


(A true copy.) 
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John Thornton, Colonial Secetary [sic]. 


Proclamation of Henry C. Darling, 
Lieutenant Governor, 15 July 1838 


TO the APPRENTICED LABOURERS of the Island of Tobago, all of whom are to become 
Freemen on the Ist day of August next. 


YOU will all recollect that some days previous to 
the 1st of August 1834, now four years ago, when 
you were to become apprentices, I addressed a 
few words to you, explaining the nature of the 
change that was going to take place in your 
condition, and recommending such line of 
conduct and behaviour as appeared to me well 
calculated to ensure your benefit and happiness in 
the new situation in which you were about to be 
placed. Your general orderly and good conduct 
during the last four years that have elapsed, justify 
me in believing that my advice was not without 
some effect; I am therefore induced to address you 
again on the present more important occasion, 
with the anxious desire that my words may meet 
with the same attention as before. You are aware 
that when, in 1834, slavery was declared to be at 
an end in the British dominions, an apprenticeship 
was substituted in these islands, by which certain 
classes of labourers were bound to serve to the Ist 
of next August only; while others, including by far 
the greatest number of the whole, were to serve 
for two years longer. I have now the gratifying 
intelligence to communicate to you (although the 


Act has already been proclaimed in Scarborough), 
that all apprentices whatever, and without 
distinction, are to be released from their 
apprenticeship, and to become to all intents and 
purposes as free as any white man, on the 1st of 
next month. This, you who were liable to serve till 
the year 1840, must feel and acknowledge to be a 
great boon; a great and kind gift on the part of 
those from whom it proceeds, and I must acquaint 
you that this has been effected by an Act of the 
Legislature of this island; that is, by the consent of 
the gentlemen in Her Majesty’s Council and the 
House of Assembly, who have declared for 
themselves and the persons in England who have 
entrusted them with the charge of their properties, 
that preedial as well as non-preedial apprentices 
shall partake of the blessing of freedom on the same 
day. This intelligence, when it reaches England, will 
be gladly received by her Gracious Majesty the 
young Queen who has succeeded to the throne 
that was occupied by her uncle, his late most 
excellent Majesty King William the Fourth, when 
slavery was abolished in 1834. I have said this 
news will be gladly received by the Queen; the 
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Appendix 3 


people of England will also be glad to hear that 
you are now upon a footing of perfect equality 
with them as subjects of the same country; but will 
they not expect you to show yourselves deserving 
of this great blessing which has been conferred 
upon you? They will certainly look for it in your 
conduct; and as a means of obtaining the good 
opinion of your fellow subjects in the new capacity 
in which you are henceforth to be known, let me 
give you the following advice, Be sober, peaceable, 
and industrious; faithful in the discharge of your 
duty towards the persons whom you may engage 
to serve; never forgetting, that to deprive your 
employer of any part of your time of lawful 
labour, whether by idleness, neglect, or careless 
performance of your duty, is to be guilty of an act 
of dishonesty, and that no man who is known to 
be dishonest in any way, can expect to get on in 
this world; he becomes an enemy to God, and will 
be despised by mankind. Be careful, in the 
extreme, of any of your masters’ property that may 
be entrusted to you. Take every possible pains in 
the education of your children, according to your 
opportunities and abilities. For this purpose, cause 
them to be regular in their attendance, and diligent 
in their endeavours to learn what is taught them at 
the schools, of which several have now been built in 
the island at much expense, for your and their 
benefit; many of these children are of an age to be 
able to assist their parents by their manual labour, 
and thereby contribute to their own maintenance; 
but this should not interfere with their attendance 
at certain appointed periods at the schools. Be 


Tobago, 15 July 1838. 


Notes 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1839, vol. XXXVI, 107-IV, 
Part II, Papers on the Condition of the Labouring 
Population, West Indies, Tobago, no. 3 (no. 176), 
Copy of a DESPATCH from Governor Sir E. J. M. 
MacGregor, Bart., to Lord Glenelg, 9 July 1838, 
Enclosure, 194. Bart.: Baronet. 
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strictly honest in your dealings with all men, for if 
there were laws to punish misconduct in slaves 
and apprentices, be assured that freemen, 
whatever their colour may be, will not be 
punished with less severity. Look upon me, while 
I remain amongst you, as your friend, at all times 
disposed to protect you against oppression and 
wrong to the extent of the law; but this protection I 
am confident you will meet with at the hands of 
the magistrates. 

I have but a few words more to say, and these I 
have reserved for the last, that they may make the 
more impression upon your minds. 

In every situation of life in which you may 
eventually be placed, have the fear of God 
constantly before your eyes. Remember that all 
blessings are derived from his hands; that those 
only can prosper in this life, or expect to be 
happy in the next, who walk in his laws and 
keep his commandments. I entreat you to seek 
every opportunity of attaining instruction, 
moral and religious, for your children, carefully 
setting them an example of good conduct in 
your own persons. If you attend to the advice I 
have given you, it cannot fail of producing some 
good effect; be it ever so little, my time will have 
been well employed in bestowing it. Strive to do 
that which is right in the sight of God, and 
whether you be raised to the enjoyment of riches 
and distinction, or remain through life in a more 
humble station, endeavour to be content with 
your lot, and you cannot fail of being happy. 
And may God bless you.” 


Henry C. Darling, 
Lieutenant-governor. 


(signed) 


2 Parliamentary Papers, 1839, vol. XXXVI, 107-IV, 
Part II, Papers on the Condition of the Labouring 
Population, West Indies, Tobago, no. 6 (no. 225), 
Copy of a DESPATCH from Governor Sir E. J. M. 
MacGregor, Bart., to Lord Glenelg, 23 August 1838, 
Enclosure 3, 199-200. 
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Tables for Chapter 5 


Table A4.1 Distribution of Properties Valued at or under £2 10s by District and 


Sex of Owners 


Type of property 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Total 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Total 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Not given 

Total 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Not given 

Total 


Male Female 
Windward District 
300 86 
220 65 
a 0 
521 151 

Middle District 

314 125 
495 240 
ai 1 
820 366 


337 174 

901 406 

8 0 

1 2 

1,247 582 
Tobago 

951 385 

1,616 711 

20 1 

1 2 

2,588 1,099 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


Total 


% of 
properties 


57.4 
42.4 
0.1 
100.0 


37.0 
62.0 
1.0 
100.0 


279 
71.5 
0.4 
0.2 
100.0 


36.2 
63.1 
0.6 
0.1 
100.0 
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TABLE A4.2 Distribution of Properties Valued over £2 10s and less than £10 by 
District and Sex of Owners 


Type of property Male Female Total % of 
properties 

Windward District 

Houses alone 22 3 25 26.9 

Landed properties 52 13 65 69.9 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 3 0 3 3.2 

Total 16 93 100.0 
Middle District 

Houses alone 25 6 31 15.2 

Landed properties 130 38 168 82.4 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 3 2 5 2.5 

Total 158 46 204 100.0 


Houses alone 35 8 43 15.8 
Landed properties 177 34 211 77.6 
Other (shops, shops and houses) 15 3 18 6.6 
Total 227 45 272 100.0 | 
| 
Tobago | 
| 
Houses alone 82 17 99 17.4 
Landed properties 359 85 444 78.0 
Other (shops, shops and houses) 21 5 26 4.6 | 
Total 462 107 569 100.0 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 
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TABLE A4.3 Distribution of Properties Valued at or over £10 by 


District and Sex of Owners 


Type of property 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Total 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Total 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Not given 

Total 


Houses alone 

Landed properties 

Other (shops, shops and houses) 
Not given 

Total 


Male Female 
Windward District 
1 1 

34 5 

3 0 
38 6 
Middle District 
2 0 
55 8 
1 0 
58 8 


Leeward District 


0 0 
39 13 
0 0 
2 0 
41 13 
Tobago 
3 1 
128 26 
6 0 
2 0 
137 27 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


Total 


52 


54 


% of 
properties 


4.5 
88.6 
6.8 
100.0 


3.0 
95.5 
15 
100.0 


0.0 
96.3 
0.0 
37 
100.0 


24 
92.8 
3.6 
1.2 
100.0 
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TABLE A4.4 Landed Properties by District, Assessed Value and Sex of Owners 


No. of properties owned by: % of properties owned by: 

Value (£ s) Males Females Both Males Females Both 

sexes sexes 

Windward District 
< £2 10s 220 65 285 71.9 78.3 73.3 | 
> £2 10s and < £5 41 11 52 13.4 13.3 13.4 | 
> £5 and < £10 18 3 21 5.9 3.6 5.4 | 
> £10 and < £15 7 1 8 23 1.2 2.1 
> £15 and < £20 3 1 4 1.0 Be 1.0 | 
> £20 and < £50 5 2 7 1.6 2.4 1.8 
> £50 and < £100 1 0 1 0.3 0.0 0.3 
> £100 11 0 11 3.6 0.0 2.8 
Total 306 ~ 83 389 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Middle District 
< £2 10s 495 240 735 72.8 83.9 76.1 
> £2 10s and < £5 104 28 132 15.3 9.8 13.7 
> £5 and < £10 33 14 47 4.9 4.9 49 
> £10 and < £15 4 1 5 0.6 0.3 0.5 
> £15 and < £20 “ 0 4 0.6 0.0 0.4 
> £20 and < £50 21 2 23 3a 0.7 24 
> £50 and < £100 12 1 13 1.8 0.3 13 
> £100 7 0 vf 1.0 0.0 0.7 
Total 680 286 966 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Leeward District 


< £2 10s 900 407 1,307 80.6 89.6 83.2 
>£210s and < £5 160 31 191 14.3 6.8 12.2 
> £5 and < £10 18 3 21 1.6 0.7 13 
> £10 and < £15 7 3 10 0.6 0.7 0.6 
> £15 and < £20 3 0 3 0.3 0.0 0.2 
> £20 and < £50 6 7 13 0.5 1.5 0.8 
> £50 and < £100 8 1 9 0.7 0.2 0.6 
> £100 14 2 16 13 0.4 1.0 
Total 1,116 454 1,570 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Tobago 
< £2 10s 1,615 712 2,327 76.8 86.5 79.6 
> £2 10s and < £5 305 70 375 14.5 8.5 12.8 
> £5 and < £10 69 20 89 3:3 2.4 3.0 
> £10 and < £15 18 5 23 0.9 0.6 0.8 
> £15 and < £20 10 1 11 0.5 0.1 0.4 
> £20 and < £50 32 11 43 15 13 15 
> £50 and < £100 21 2 23 1.0 0.2 0.8 
> £100 32 12. 34 125 0.2 12 
Total 2,102 823 2,925 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882; includes properties whose type was not given. 
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TABLE A4.5 Windward District: Landowners by Sex and 
Assessment Category, 1881/1882 


No. of Male Female Total % of 
persons owners 
owning 
<£210s 
1 plot 192 59 251 95.8 
2 plots 2 1 10 3.8 
3 plots 1 0 1 0.4 
24 plots 0 0 0 0.0 
Total 202 60 262 100.0 
> £210s 
1 plot 64 13 77 85.6 
2 plots 6 3 9 10.0 
3 plots 1 1 2 2.2 
>4 plots 2 0 Z 2.2 
Total 73 17 90 100.0 
Windward District 
1 plot 256 72 328 93.2 
2 plots 15 4 19 5.4 
3 plots 2 1 3 0.9 
2 4 plots 2 0 2 0.6 
Total 275 77 352 100.0 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 
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TABLE A4.6 Middle District: Landowners by Sex and 
Assessment Category, 1881/1882 


No. of Male Female Total % of 
persons owners 
owning 
< £2 10s 
1 plot 440 221 661 96.8 
2 plots i 6 17 25 
3 plots 4 il 5 0.7 
2 4 plots 0 0 0 0.0 
Total 455 228 683 100.0 
> £2 10s 
1 plot 126 42 168 84.0 
2 plots 20 3 23 11.5 
3 plots 7 1 8 4.0 
24 plots 1 0 1 0.5 . 
Total 154 46 200 100.0 
Middle District 
1 plot 566 263 829 93.9 | 
2 plots 31 9 40 45 | 
3 plots 11 2 13 1.5 
2 4 plots 1 0 1 0.1 
Total 609 274 883 100.0 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 
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TABLE A4.7 Leeward District: Landowners by Sex and 
Assessment Category, 1881/1882 


No. of plots Male Female Total % of 
owners 
< £2 10s 
1 plot 669 346 1,015 90.4 
2 plots 73 24 97 8.6 
3 plots 8 1 9 0.8 
2 4 plots 2 0 2 0.2 
Total 752 371 1,123 100.0 
> £2 10s 
1 plot 143 34 177 74.4 
2 plots 41 ‘4 48 20.2 
3 plots 7 1 8 3.4 
2 4 plots 4 1 5 2.1 
Total 195 43 238 100.0 


Leeward District 


1 plot 812 380 1,192 87.6 
2 plots 114 31 145 10.7 
3 plots 15 2 17 1.2 
2 4 plots 6 1 7 0.5 
Total 947 414 1,361 100.0 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. | 
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TABLE A4.8 Tobago: All Landowners by Sex and Assessment 
Category, 1881/1882 


No. of plots Male Female Total % of 
owners 
< £2 10s 
1 plot 1,301 626 1,927 93.2 | 
2 plots 93 31 124 6.0 
3 plots 13 2 15 0.7 | 
> 4 plots 2 0 2 0.1 | 
Total 1,409 659 2,068 100.0 | 
> £2 10s 
1 plot 333 89 422 79.9 
2 plots 67 13 80 15.2 
3 plots 15 3 18 3.4 
2 4 plots 7 1 8 15 
Total 422 106 528 100.0 
Tobago 
1 plot 1,634 715 2,349 90.5 
2 plots 160 44 204 7.9 
3 plots 28 5 33 13 
24 plots 9 1 10 0.4 
Total 1,831 765 2,596 100.0 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


TABLE A4.9 Landowners by District as Percentage of Total Landowners, and District Population 


Aged 20 and over as Percentage of Total Population Aged 20 and over 


Windward District Middle District Leeward District 

<£210s > £2 10s <£210s > £2 10s < £210s > £2 10s 
No. of landowners 262 90 683 200 1,123 238 
Total no. of landowners 2,068 528 2,068 528 2,068 528 
Landowners as % of total 12.7 17.0 33.0 37.9 54.3 45.1 
Population > age 20 2,081 2,081 2,738 2,738 3,951 3,951 
Total population 2 age 20 8,770 8,770 8,770 8,770 8,770 8,770 
District population 2 age 
20 as % of total 23.7 23.7 31.2 31.2 45.1 45.1 


Sources: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882 and Tobago Population Census Report, 1881; based 
on Tables A4.5 to A4.8 and Table 5.4. 
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TABLE A4.10 Property Owners with Property Valued over £2 10s per Annum by District, 


Assessed Value of Property, and Sex of Owners (Estate Owners Excluded) 


Assessed value 


> £2 10s and < £10 
= £10 
> £10 
Total 


> £2 10s and < £10 
= £10 
> £10 
Total 


> £2 10s and < £10 
= £10 
> £10 
Total 


> £2 10s and < £10 
= £10 
> £10 
Total 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


Note: 


Male 


Number of owners 


Female Total Male 
Windward District 
16 89 76.8 
2. 7 5.3 
3 20 17.9 
21 116 100.0 
Middle District 
43 182 79.4 
4 10 3.4 
5 35 17.1 
52 227 100.0 
Leeward District 
42 255 91.0 
0 2 0.9 
8 27 8.2 
50 284. 100.0 
Tobago 
101 526 84.3 
6 19 2.6 
16 82 13.1 
123 627 100.0 


% of property owners 
Female 


76.2 
9.5 
14.3 
100.0 


83.3 
74 
9.3 

100.0 


84.0 
0.0 
16.0 
100.0 


82.4 
4.8 
12.8 
100.0 


Total 


76.7 
6.0 
L7s2 
100.0 


80.3 
4.4 
15.3 
100.0 


89.8 
0.7 
9.5 

100.0 


83.9 
3.0 
13.1 
100.0 


Estate owners are excluded, since the focus at this point in the analysis is on the strata with properties that were not plantations. 
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TABLE A4.11 Owners of Land other than Estates Assessed over £10 by District, Sex and Assessed Value 
(Owners and Lessees of Estates Excluded) 


Owners 
Owners 
Plots 


Owners 
Owners 
Plots 


Owners 
Owners 
Plots 


Owners 
Owners 
Plots 


Source: Calculated from Tobago Assessment Roll, 1881/1882. 


Note: This table counts landowners. There was one man with property in the range covered by this table, but he was landless. The total number of property owners in this 


>10-19 
Male Female 
6 2 
8 
9 
>10-19 
Male Female 
4 0 
4 
5 
>10-19 
Male Female 
4 3 
7 
74 
>10-19 
Male Female 
14 5 
19 
21 


category is therefore 41. 


20-29 
Male Female 
3 1 


20-29 
Male Female 
11 3 
14 
15 


30-39 
Male Female 
1 0 


30-39 
Male Female 
1 1 


WON 


30-39 
Male Female 
3 fl 


Assessed value (£) 


Windward District 
40-49 50-59 60+ Total 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
0 0 0 0 0 0 8 3 
0 0 0 : 11 
0 0 0 12 
Middle District 
40-49 50-59 60+ Total 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
0 1 0 0 1 0 13 2 
1 0 1 15 
2 0 1 18 
Leeward District 
40-49 50-59 60+ Total 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
0 0 0 1 0 0 8 6 
0 1 0 14 
0 1 0 15 
Tobago 
40-49 50-59 60+ Total 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
0 at 0 1 1 0 29 11 
1 1 1 40 
2 1 1 45 


TABLE A4.12 Value of Tobago Produce Exported (£) by Main Destinations, Selected Years, 1838-1890 


1838 1840 1845 1850 1855 1860 

Destination Value (£) %of Value (£) %of Value (£) % of Value (£) %of Value (£) % of Value (£) % of 

total total total total total total 
UK 140,428 97.9 111,651 99.0 83,299 99.2 43,479 95.2 44,795 94.5 59,344 89.2 
BWI 730 0.5 1,081 1.0 528 0.6 2,012 44 2,593 DS 7,140 10.7 
British North 
America 2217 1.6 — _— 109 0.1 — —_ — _— 11 0.0 
USA _- —- — — “= — — — — — — _ 
Other foreign 
countries _ —_— — — —_— —_ 173 0.4 —_ — 3 — 
Total 143,435 100.0 112,732? 100.0 83,936 99.9 45,664 100.0 47,388 100.0 66,498 99.9 


a 


a 


1865 1870 1875 1879 1885 1890 

Destination Value (£) % of Value (£) %of Value (£) % of Value (£) %of Value (£) % of Value (£) %of 

value value value value value value 
UK 42,909 93.9 79,267 96.2 90,182 98.1 64,208 91.1 26,130 68.5 1,957 10.1 
BWI 2,915 6.0 2,900 3.5 1,623 1.8 6,047 8.6 6,184 16.2 5,515 28.5 
British North 
America —_ — 210 0.3 63 0.1 — — — — — _— 
USA — — — — — — 200 0.3 3,254 8.5 11,899 61.4 
Other foreign 
countries 30 0.1 — —_— 64 0.1 — _ 2,568 6.7 _— —_— 
Total 45,854» 100.0 82,377 100.0 91,932 100.1 70,455 100.0 38,136 99.9 19,371 100.0 


Sources: CO 290: Tobago Blue Books for 1838-1885; CO 300/101: Trinidad and Tobago Blue Book for 1890. 


Notes: 
* For 1840, flour, rice, pork and staves, which were usually foreign produce, are included in the exports to the BWI. 


> Includes £450 of foreign produce. 


acre. A measure of land area equal to 4,840 square 
yards (one yard being 36 inches or 3 feet). See 
also perch and rood. 

ad valorem. (Latin); in proportion to the value. 

Aid Waiter. A customs official employed to 
inspect arriving and departing ships and collect 
duties and taxes. 

alienated land. Land that has been sold or granted 
by the Crown or state and is privately owned. 

alumina. One of the ingredients used for clarifying 
sugar in the nineteenth century was sulphate of 
alumina, formed by mixing sulphuric acid with 
aluminous earth. 

annual assessed value (AAV). This value was an 
estimate of the amount per year for which each 
property in Tobago could be rented. Sometimes, 
in the case of rented properties, it was the actual 
rent paid. The annual tax levied on each property 
was usually a percentage of the AAV, as 
determined by the legislature. 

a priori. (Latin); based on deduction rather than 
observation. 

attorney. An agent with the power of attorney to 
act on behalf of the owner(s) of one or more 
estates. 

backra or buckrah (variously spelt). West Indian 
vernacular for white people. The planter’s Great 
House on each Tobago plantation was called the 
Backra House until the twentieth century. 


Glossary 


bagasse. See megass or megasse. 

Belmanna war. The rebellion of May 1876 in 
Roxborough and other parts of the Windward 
District, Tobago, in which Corporal James Henry 
Belmanna was slain. “To raise Belmanna war’ in 
the Tobago vernacular is to be very angry. 

bon vivant. (French); a person with a luxurious 
lifestyle. 

cane piece. A field cultivated in sugar cane; 
usually part of a sugar plantation. 

cassareep. A food preservative made from 
cassava. 

change. (Verb); Tobago vernacular of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries for ‘to 
exchange’; it usually referred to transactions 
with payment in kind. 

chigoe or jigger. (Mande, jiga, insect or flea); a 
tropical flea, the female of which burrows under 
the skin of human beings and reproduces, so 
causing infections and sometimes loss of limbs. 

cocked hat. A cocked hat was originally a three- 
cornered hat with the brim permanently turned 
up. It became a triangular hat, pointed before 
and behind and rising to a peak at the crown. 

coconut walk. A plot of land, usually less than 10 
acres in size, planted only in coconut trees. 

cocrico. A brown bird, akin to the pheasant, that is 
native to Tobago and Venezuela; one of the 
national birds of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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Glossary 


commissionnaire. (French); as used in this work 
means commission agent. 

conquintay. Pounded meal from plantains. 

coo coo. Corn meal steamed, usually with coconut 
milk; a dish of African origin. 

coumbite. Haitian word for communal exchanged 
labour. 

coup de main. St. Lucian term for communal 
exchanged labour. 

Creole. A person born in the Caribbean. 

crook. (Noun); a wooden device tied with ropes 
onto the backs of donkeys or mules, on which 
heavy loads are placed; also used as a verb, for 
example, in ‘to crook a donkey’. 

crupper. See crook. A rope wrapped in layers of 
cloth to prevent chafing, which is tied to a 
crook and passed under the animal’s tail, so 
that the crook would remain steady on the 
animal’s back. 

de facto. (Latin); in actual fact. 

drogher. Coasting vessel used to transport cargo 
between central ports and outbays; drogherage 
and droghering are the nouns for such transport. 
encumbrance. A legal term for a mortgage or 
other claim on property or assets. 

escheat. A legal term for the forfeiture of un- 
claimed land to the Crown or state, or the 
confiscation of such land by the Crown or state. 
Esquire. In British usage, this is a title appended 
to a man’s name when no other title is used. 
estampee or stampee. Coin of base metal used in 
the period of enslavement until 1825 for 
transactions within Tobago; its value in 1825 was 
one and one-eighth pennies sterling. Estampees, 
called ‘tampee in the Tobago vernacular, were 
largely in the hands of the enslaved. In the early 
twentieth century, elderly descendants of en- 
slaved people still reckoned in ‘tampees. 
evangelicals. Protestant Christian groups that 
believe in the need for sinners to experience 
personal salvation through the experience of 
being ‘born again’ by faith in the Atonement of 
Jesus Christ. 

Exeter Hall. A famous hall on the Strand in 
London, where religious, scientific and philan- 
thropic meetings, including those of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, were held. 

ex officio. (Latin); by virtue of one’s position or 
office. 
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ex parte. (Latin); a legal term meaning with 
respect to the interests of one side only. 

family land. Land that was usually transmitted in 
undivided shares to the heirs of the owner(s). 


farine. Cassava grated, strained to remove its water, 
and parched to make a coarse meal. 


farrier. A smith who put shoes on horses; in 
Tobago it also referred to one who took care of 
horses. 


free port. A port at which no customs and other 
duties are charged on imports and exports. 


functionalism. Arguments that assert that aspects 
of a society or system serve a function, which 
is necessary for the survival of the entity. 
Functionalist theories and arguments are basically 
teleological, since they are cast in terms of 
purposes, functions, or ends, and not in terms of 
postulated causes. 

gew-gaws. Trifles; gaudy useless baubles. 

give day. Tobago vernacular of the nineteenth 
century. The term was used to refer to the 
planters’ practice of giving each labourer one or 
more days off work per week, so hiring labour 
on a rotating basis because they could not afford 
to pay full-time wages. 

ground provisions. Starchy vegetables such as 
yams, sweet potatoes, cassava and dasheen (taro). 

guinea. A coin worth 21 shillings sterling. 


guma. A green leafy vegetable, favoured by the 
African-born in Tobago. 


gumbay. West African word for drum. 


hardanger. A form of embroidery using counted 
thread and drawn thread-work, usually done on 
fabric of either cotton or linen to create a lace- 
like appearance; named after the region near the 
Hardanger Fjord in south Norway where it was 
developed. 


historical materialism. A view of history, notably 
expounded by Karl Marx (1818-1883), that 
asserts that human consciousness, will and 
action are primarily determined by the material 
factors of social existence, especially those 
concerned with the way humans collectively 
make the means of their survival. Although the 
sphere of production does not determine all 
aspects of human life, it is the basic matrix that 
shapes relationships, thinking and being. 

hogshead. A large cask used for shipping sugar 
and other produce; usually the weight of a 


hogshead of sugar was 15.5 hundredweight (cwt), 
with 1 cwt being 112 pounds. 

hoi polloi. The common people. 

holing. This refers to the digging of holes for the 
planting of the sugar canes. This was one of the 
most arduous of plantation tasks, especially in 
the slavery era and the early post-Emancipation 
years when ploughs were not commonly used. 

housekeeper. The term used by white men 
during the period of enslavement to refer to the 
black or coloured women with whom they 
cohabited. 

indefeasible. (Adjective); not subject to being 
annulled or overturned. 

in forma pauperis. (Latin); as a pauper. 

Injin. Indian; used in Tobago to refer to 
Amerindians. 

inter alia. (Latin); among other things. 

jigger. See chigoe. 

jumbie. (Kikongo, zumbi, fetish); West Indian 
vernacular for the spirit of a dead person; 
usually an evil spirit. 

kirk. Scots word for church. 

leeward. Places in the lee of the prevailing winds; 
in Tobago, facing away from the north-east. 

len’ han’. Forms of communal exchanged labour; 
also called ‘pardners’, ‘day fuh day’, ‘labour’ and 
‘bredders’ in Tobago, and ‘gayap’ in Trinidad; 
see also coumbite, maroon, and coup de main. 

lien. A legal term for the right to keep possession 
of the property of another person until a debt 
owed by that person is discharged. 

liquor (cane). Sugar. cane juice after it has been 
expressed from the canes. 

located labour system. A system of hiring estate 
labour which tied employment to access to 
houses, provision grounds and other amenities; 
these non-monetary amenities were regarded as 
part-payment for labour given. 

maroon. Refers to enslaved people who left the 
estates to live independently, such action being 
called ‘marronage’. The term ‘maroon’ was also 
used in Grenada and Carriacou to refer to 
communal exchanged labour. It was sometimes 
used in Tobago in the early twentieth century to 
refer to a picnic. 

megass or megasse; also called bagasse. The fibrous 
residue after the cane juice has been expressed 
from the sugar canes; it was usually dried and 
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used as fuel for the boiling of the cane juice to 
make sugar. 

metatheory. The higher-order unstated theory 
behind an explicit theory. 

métayage. (French); a form of land tenure in 
which the farmer pays a share of the produce, 
usually a half, to the owner of the land which 
(s)he cultivates; sharecropping; also called the 
meétairie system; in Tobago spelt without accents. 

métayer. A sharecropper in the metayage system; 
in Tobago spelt without accent. 

mounting block. This was usually three steps 
made of bricks or stonework, used as a device to 
assist riders to mount horses and other animals. 
Mounting blocks were usually built on the 
premises of Scarborough shopkeepers, and also 
at the homes of the more well-to-do families. 

muscovado. Unrefined sugar with a high molasses 
content. The dark brown variety was called ‘wet 
sugar’, and the lighter brown kind was called 
‘wood sugar’ in Tobago. 

nolle prosequi (noli prosequi). (Latin); formal 
notice of abandoning a lawsuit. 

Nonconformists. Protestants who have dissented 
from the Church of England. 

nyam. (Verb; West Indian vernacular); to eat. 

on the qui vive. On the lookout. 

out-Bocas people. Tobago vernacular for strangers 
from Trinidad; people from beyond the Bocas 
del Dragén (Dragon’s Mouths), the straits at the 
western entrance to Port of Spain, the capital. 

passim. In various places throughout the text. 

pecari. (From Carib, pakira); varied spellings 
including peccary; wild hogs; also called quenks. 

pence. See pound sterling. 

perch. A measure of land area; a perch is either a 
length of 5.5 yards (36 inches make one yard) or 
30.25 square yards (one square perch). One acre 
comprises 160 square perches. See also rood. 

pound sterling. In this study, all references are to 
the historical pound. One pound (£) was equal in 
value to twenty shillings (s); one shilling was 
equal to twelve pence or pennies (d). 

prima facie. (Latin); from a first impression. 

privateer. An armed vessel owned and officered 
by private persons, and holding a commission 
from the government authorizing the owners to 
use it against a hostile nation, especially to 
capture merchant shipping. 
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Puisne Judge. A judge who presides over a 
superior court but is inferior in status to the 
Chief Justice. 

quid pro quo. (Latin); favour or advantage in 
return for a favour. 

ratoon. A new shoot or sprout springing from the 
base of the sugar cane stalk after the crop has 
been reaped. 

Re. (Latin); in the matter of. 

reductionism. This is the practice of explaining 
phenomena inadequately, by giving weight to 
one or some of their aspects and not including a 
wider range of factors. 

rood. A measure of land area equal to a quarter of 
an acre. One acre is 4,840 square yards (36 inches 
equal one yard) or 160 square perches; 40 square 
perches make one rood, and 4 roods make one 
acre. 

Sankey. Hymn composed by Ira David Sankey 
(1840-1908), singing evangelist, co-worker of 
Dwight L. Moody (1837-1899), evangelist; from 
Sankey’s Sacred Songs and Solos, first published in 
the UK in 1873. 

seriatim. (Latin); one after another; point by point. 

shac-shac or shake-shake. A small round calabash 
(gourd) with seeds or stones inside, to which a 
stick handle is attached; used as a musical 
instrument. 

shilling. See pound sterling. 

sic. (Latin: thus, so); used or spelt as given. 

sine die. (Latin); with no appointed date for 
resumption. 

(to) solve a point. Tobago vernacular among the 
enslaved workers for resolving a dispute; usually 
this was done in the presence of the estate 
manager. 

status quo ante. (Latin); the state of affairs existing 
previously. 

sufferance. Usually used herein in the phrase ‘on 
sufferance’: by virtue of a tacit assent, but 
without express permission. 

sui generis. (Latin); of his, her, its or their own 
kind; unique. 

susu. (Yoruba, esusu); a rotating savings and credit 
association of African origin; in Tobago it was 
also called a ‘throw-up’, meaning that many 
people pooled (threw up) their funds together. 

susumber. A small, round, green vegetable with 
numerous small seeds; usually it is boiled and 
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crushed in soups and stews; it was greatly 
favoured by Africans in Tobago. 

tarmbrin, tambrine. Tambourine. 

teleology. (Noun); adjective, teleological. A philo- 
sophical term for explanations of phenomena by 
the purpose or ends they serve and not by any 
postulated causes. 


tenant at will. A legal term for a tenant who can 
be evicted without notice. 


three chains. A chain is a length of 66 feet. Three 
chains from the reach of the sea at high tide 
around Tobago were initially part of the Crown 
reserves, as laid down by the Commissioners for 
the Sale of Lands in the 1760s. Adjacent 
proprietors had the use and occupancy of the 
land, and the Crown had the right of ownership; 
but in 1865 such proprietors were granted clear 
freehold title to those lands, subject to the right 
of the public to use the roads that existed in the 
strip of land. 


tierce. A large cask used in shipping sugar; a tierce 
of muscovado sugar weighed 10 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight being 112 pounds); sometimes 
the weight was 9.5 hundredweight. 


trafficker. A person who bought commodities in 
Tobago, usually foodstuff and livestock, and 
took them to Trinidad for sale there. The term 
is also used in this work to refer to similar 
trading between other islands. It does not connote 
the selling of illegal goods as in the English 
usage. 


truck system. Forms of employment in which 
consumption is tied to the work contract directly 
or indirectly, so causing the workers to sink into 
debt. 


unofficials. Members of the Legislative Council 
who were not officials in the Civil Service. 

vividus animus. (Latin); clear, strong emotions 
and motivation. 

windward. Facing the prevailing winds, which in 
Tobago are the north-east trade winds. 


Windward Islands. The Windward Islands are a 
group of islands in the southern Caribbean, 
including Martinique, Dominica, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Grenada and 
the Grenadines, Barbados and Tobago. The 
British Windwards at varying times included all 
the above except Martinique. Dominica was 
governed as part of the Leeward Islands from 
1832. 
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Balfour—Melville Papers. 

Somerset House, London 

Calendar of the Grants of Probate and Letters of 

Administration Made in the Probate Registers of 

the High Court of Justice in England etc. (1884- 

1966). , 


Vols. 1-6, The Young 


IlI.4 United States of America 


d: 


2. 


IV. 


The Library of Congress, Washington, DC 

James McTear’s diaries (listed at I. above). 

The Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

a. The Missionary Reporter, 1870-1884; renamed 

The Moravian Missionary Reporter and Illustrated 

Missionary News, 1895-1902. 

The Moravian Messenger, 1890-1942. 

Moravian Missions, 1903-1952. 

d. Periodical Accounts relating to the Missions of 
the Church of the United Brethren, established 
among the Heathen. First Series, Vols. 1-3, 
1790-1805; Vols. 10-34, 1826-1890. Second 
Series, Vols. 1-12, 1891-1927; Nos. 138-178, 
1930-1970. 

e. Proceedings of the Society of the United Brethren 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, 
1864-1947. 

f. Register of Marriages, Montgomery, Tobago, 
1840-1862. 

g. The United Brethren’s Missionary Intelligence and 
Religious Miscellany, 1827-1845. 


os 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Barbados Archives 

a. Barbados Agricultural Reporter, 1876-1879. 

b. Barbados Globe, 1876-1897. 

c. Barbados People and West Indian Gazette, 

March—August 1876. 

The Official Gazette, 6 March 1876. 

Penny Paper, June 1876-September 1877. 

Saturday Review, April-August 1876. 

The Times (Bridgetown), 1876-1885, 

1887-1894. 

The West Indian, 1876-1877. 

The British Newspaper Library, Colindale, UK 

a. Daylight (Scarborough), November 
1884—-June 1885. 

b. The News (Scarborough), August 1876, 1881-1888. 

c. The Tobago Chronicle and Royal Gazette, Vol. VI, 
1839. 

d. The Tobago Gazette and West Indian News, 
1839-1840. 
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3. The Guildhall Library, London, UK 
a. The London Gazette, April 1884—August 1909. 

b. The Times (London), (microfilm), 
April-December 1884. 
4. The National Archives of Trinidad and 
Tobago, Port of Spain, Trinidad and Tobago 
a. The Labour Leader (Port of Spain), 
1922-1932. 

b. The Mirror (Port of Spain), 1898-1916; sporadic 
issues, 1917. 

c. The News (Scarborough), 1892-1893. 

d. The People (Port of Spain), 1933-1940. 

e. San Fernando Gazette (San _ Fernando), 
1875-1877. 

f. A Teacher’s Annual (Port of Spain), 1936-1937. 

g. Teachers’ Herald (Port of Spain), 1934-1947. 

h. Teachers’ Journal (Port of Spain), 1928-1934. 

i. Tobago Herald (Scarborough), 1953-1956. 

j. Tobago Times (Scarborough), 1933-1935. 

k. The Tobagonian (Scarborough), 1938-1950. 

l. Trinidad Guardian (Port of Spain), September to 
December 1917, 1935, 1937 to 1940. 

5. The Main Library, The University of the West Indies, St. 
Augustine, Trinidad and Tobago (West Indiana 
Division) 

a. The Nation (Port of Spain), January 1959 to 
August 1962 (microfilm). 

b. Port of Spain Gazette, 1889-1892, 1895, 1898-1899 
(selected issues), (microfilm). 

c. San Fernando Gazette, 1877-1896 (microfilm). 

d. Trinidad Guardian, September 1917 to 
September 1934; May 1960 to January 1962 
(microfilm). 


V. PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Archbald-Doyle, Jennifer. Trinidad. Newspaper cuttings, 
family papers and photographs. 

Armstrong, Audrie, and Alison Armstrong. Tobago. 
Family papers and photographs. 

Bowles, Vincent, and Irma Thorne. Trinidad, and USA, 
respectively. Family will and photograph. 

Cordner, Margaret Ernestine. Trinidad. Family documents 
and photographs. 

Daniel, Nydia Bruce. Trinidad. Sundry documents and 
photographs. 

De Verteuil, Jennifer. Trinidad. Family documents and 
photographs. 

Ferreira, Jo-Anne. Trinidad. Family documents. 

Harper, Daphne. Trinidad. Family photographs. 

Hatt, Alec, Mrs Hatt, and Ms Patricia Hatt. Trinidad. 
Family photographs. 

Henderson, Holsey. Trinidad. Family photographs. 

Hernandez, Edward. Curator, Tobago Museum, Tobago. 
Historical documents. 
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Hunt, David, and Mrs Hunt. Barbados. Photographs. 

Isaac, Philip (Archdeacon). Tobago. Photographs. 

John, Anthony. Trinidad. Family photograph. 

Keens-Dumas, Jerome. Tobago. Document on the 
Napier family. 

Lambert, Gordon. Trinidad. Family documents. 

Leacock, George. Tobago. Permission to photograph 
artefacts from the Scarborough Heritage Parlour. 

Locker, Ben. UK. Family papers and photographs. 

McGillivray, Jane. UK. Family photographs. 

Micklem, Sarah. UK. Documents, maps and photographs 
related to the Irvine and Douglas families. 

Murray, Victor. Tobago. Family photograph. 

Nurse, Percival. Trinidad. Research notes and 
documents. 

Ottley, Lucille. Tobago. Family photograph. 

Rajnauth, Arlene. Trinidad. Family wills, stamp collection 
and photographs. 

Smith, Patricia. Trinidad. Photograph. 

Thomas, Harrison. Tobago. Document. 

The Turpin Family Papers. Charlotteville Estate, 
Tobago. Selected documents on the history of the 
estate that the author was allowed to see in 1983. 


VI. INTERVIEWS 


Note: All interviews were conducted by the author; all 
were tape recorded. Unrecorded conversations from 
which notes were taken and typed or written up neatly 
the same day are indicated. Unless otherwise stated, all 
interviews were conducted in Tobago. 


Alleyne, Mary (1891-c.1985). Retired domestic worker, 
peasant and housewife. Interview, Craig Hall, 23 May 
1983. 

Andrews, Dalton (b.1912) and Ruth Andrews (b.1913). 
Mr Andrews, retired trade union activist and small 
businessman; Mrs Andrews, housewife. Interview, Belle 
Garden, 16 May 1983. 

Bishop, Rosamond (née Smith). Daughter of Harry S. 
Smith, master mariner, inventor and Tobago 
planter. Unrecorded telephone discussion, 31 
March 2000. 

Carrington, Glycerie ‘Vaso’ (b.1914). Retired housewife; 
daughter of Henry Livingstone Rowley, master 
carpenter. Interview, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 20 
January 2007. 

Christmas, Aurelia Moore (1903-1993), with Sylvena 
Nicholson and ‘Sweetie’ Nicholson. Mrs Christmas, 
retired peasant; great granddaughter of Napoleon 
Murphy, Liberated African. Interview, Charlotteville, 
26 May 1983. 

Cordner, Margaret Ernestine (1924-2007). Retired civil 
servant; and former Commissioner of Girl Guides. 
Unrecorded conversation, Diego Martin, Trinidad, 6 
May 2002. 


Craig, Sislyn (1921-1996). Farmer, market vendor. 
Unrecorded conversation, Whim, 30 May 1983. 

Crosby, Irma (1907-2003). Retired store clerk and 
bookkeeper. Interview, Rockley Vale, 20 July 1993; 
unrecorded discussion, 17 July 1999. 

Dalrymple, Isabelle (1896-1997), and Auldith Cameron 
(b.1913). Retired seamstress and former teacher, 
respectively. Interview, Scarborough, 15 July 1992. 

Daniel, Nydia Bruce (1917-2001). Retired training officer 
at the Trinidad and Tobago Telephone Company; 
former teacher; poet and debater. Interview, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, 29 July 1996. 

De Freitas, Jules (1906-1991), and Dorothy de Freitas 
(1913-1986). Mr de Freitas, former Works Department 
employee; Mrs de Freitas, former teacher. Government 
House Road, 26 April 1983. 

De Freitas, Rolph. Eldest child of Jules and Dorothy de 
Freitas. Interview by telephone, 15 March 1996. 

Dillon, Charles (1895-1999). Retired shoemaker, sawyer 
and shopkeeper. Interview, Charlotteville, 19 May 
1999. 

Eastman, Moses (1921-2003). Government employee; 
fisherman, farmer; former estate labourer. Interview, 
Whim, 9 January 1985; unrecorded conversation, with 
Rachel Eastman (1928-1992), Government employee 
and confectioner, Parrot Hall, 27 April 1983. 

Elder, Jacob D. (1914-2003). Ethnomusicologist and 
anthropologist; former Councillor and Secretary for 
Culture, Tobago House of Assembly; former teacher. 
Interview, Scarborough, 24 May 1983; unrecorded 
conversation, 27 September 1984. 

Felix, Noel (b.1933), and Rachel Eastman (1928-1992). 
Mr Felix, Works Department labourer, woodcutter 
and fisherman; Mrs Eastman, Government employee 
and confectioner. Interview, Parlatuvier, 18 May 
1983. 

George, Robert, and Uzlyn George. Mrs George, 
descendant of Christmas Murphy, shopkeeper, owner 
of Parlatuvier Estate and cocoa pioneer. Unrecorded 
conversation, Plymouth, 19 July 2005. 

Guillaume, Eileen (1916-2004). Retired Community 
Development Officer. Unrecorded conversation, 
Scarborough, 22 April 1983. Interview, 29 April 1983. 

Harrison, Dona. Granddaughter of John Baptiste 
Murray, educator; great granddaughter of Brutus 
Murray, planter. Telephone discussions, 26 July 1999, 
12 and 13 October 2007. 

Henderson, Holsey (1914-1997). Chairman, Adelphi 
Estate Limited; grandson of Ebenezer Henderson 
(1852-1890), Tobago merchant and planter. Interview, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, 29 June 1996. 

Henry, Dorcas (b.1916). Retired District Nurse. Interview, 
Diego Martin, Trinidad, 9 July 1992; unrecorded 
conversation, 21 December 2002. 

Henry, Kadah. Retired Matron. Interview by telephone, 
28 June 1999. 


Bibliography 


Jordan, Flora Wilhelmina (1916-c.1997). Retired educator 
at The Bishop’s High School, Tobago, and Queen’s 
College, Barbados; great granddaughter of Captain 
William Hovell, Barbados-born schooner captain and 
Scarborough businessman. Unrecorded conversation, 
Wildey, Barbados, 7 September 1984. 

Leacock, George (1915-2005). Folklorist and amateur 
archivist; founder with his wife Cecile (d.1988) of the 
Scarborough Heritage Parlour, a museum on Tobago; 
former Carnival bandleader; retired businessman. 
Interview, 30, 31 August, 1985; unrecorded conver- 
sation, 3 February 1994; Scarborough. 

Lyons, Louisa ‘Banty’ (1904-2003). Retired farmer, 
shopkeeper and baker. Interview, D’Abadie, Trinidad, 
10 August 1999. 

Manning, Dora (b.1893). Former estate worker and 
cocoa contractor. Interview, Kendal Place, 13 May 
1983. 

Nicholson, Emeldalina (1901-2005). Retired trafficker, 
baker, storekeeper; former teacher. Interview, Petit 
Valley, Trinidad, 26 June 1996. 

Nurse, Percival (b.1915). Retired civil servant; amateur 
Tobago historian. Interview, St. Joseph, Trinidad, 17 
June 1996; unrecorded conversation, 22 June 1996. 

Sandy, Cecil T. (1917-2004). Retired senior civil servant. 
Unrecorded conversation, Calder Hall, 17 July 1999. 

Scott, Jonathan (b.1934). Snackette proprietor; Captain, 
West Side Steel Orchestra; activist in Prime Minister’s 
Best Village Competition. Interview, Patience Hill, 1 
September 1985. 

Shade, Henry (b.1910). Retired farmer; former saxopho- 
nist in the music band called Tom Shade and His 
Boys. Unrecorded conversation, Mason Hall, 20 July 
2005. 

Short, Mayow II (1902-1999). Retired planter; former 
Governor’s Aide-de-Camp. Unrecorded conversation, 
Mt. Irvine, 5 July 1998. 

Smith, Bobby. Son of Harry S. Smith, planter; brother of 
Eleanor Alefounder, owner of Grafton Estate. 
Unrecorded conversation, Grafton Estate, 28 May 
1983. 

Thomas, Jane Ann ‘Edna’ (1894-2003). Retired peasant 
and market vendor. Interview, Les Coteaux, 18 July 
1992. 

Thompson, Dolores. Writer and researcher on Tobago 
families. Unrecorded conversations, St. Augustine and 
Arima, Trinidad, 1,9 April 1993. 

Wildman, Cyril (1892-c.1984). Former planter; retired 
property valuator. Unrecorded conversation, 4 May 1983. 
Interview, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 5 May 1983. 

Wilson, Ruth (1886-1987). Retired seamstress. Interview, 
Mason Hall, 5 January 1985. 

Yeates, Aubrey (1907-1997). Estate owner; former 
County Councillor; grandson of Dougald Yeates 
(c.1814-1884), planter and Tobago public servant. 
Interview, Crown Point, 16 July 1992. 
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Note: Although this Index is very comprehensive, it 
does not include all the names given in this 
volume. 


A 


Abbott, Charles Lloyd 122, 162, 170, 201, 207, 240, 241, 
262, nn. (notes) 92, 104 

Abbott, Samuel H. Frederic 122, 162, 200, 201, 235 

Agard, George 240, 285 n. 13 

Agard, George, and Co. 227, 228, 268 

Agard, Joseph Benjamin 269, 286 n. 18 

Agricultural Loan and Trading Co. Ltd. 277, 288 n. 67 

Agricultural Society (started 1844) 202 

Agricultural Society (started 1882) 166, 169, 170, 171, 
176, 202, 290, 291, 311 n. 7 
Committee to examine the Metairie system (1884) 

167, 170, 192 n. 60 

Alleyne, Mary 208, 213 

Amerindians 6-7, 8,59 

Anderson, Dr. Richard Benjamin 173-74, 178, 180, 182, 
184-85, 230, 241, 242, 267, 285 n. 11 
his conflicts with Sir John Gorrie 173, 175, 179, 180, 

183, 184-85 

and the first tour of the BWI by English cricketers 185 

Anderson, Dr. James Goodridge 173, 174, 240, 241, 242, 
262 nn. 92 and 93, 275, 290 
Goodridge and Good 173-74, 240, 241, 275 

Andrews, Ruth 214 

annexation (of Tobago to Trinidad) 251-52, 255, 
292-311 

Apollo Africani 274, 281, 287 n. 51 

Apprenticeship (1834-1838) 61-66, 345-48 


Index 


Tobago Act terminating 351-52 
Archibald, W. 266 
Ashby, John H. 271, 286 n. 32 


B 


Badham, Rev. T. L. 210, 211 

Balfour, John 33, 34, 259 n. 24 

Barman, Scott 272, 286-87 n. 36 

Belmanna, Corporal James Henry 140, 208, 240-41 
Belmanna riot or Belmanna ‘war’ 134, 140-41, 142, 

155 n. 40, 206, 208, 224, 240-41, 243, 251, 256, 258, 
316, 318, 323 

benefit societies 204-205, 277-78, 279 

Bennett, Paul Adolphus 201, 217 n. 20, 266, 285 n. 5 

Berkeley, Charles 201 

Biggart, James A. A. 276 

Blackwell, Major General Nathaniel 30, 43 

Blake, Benjamin A. 206 

Blakely, Dr. Samuel 269 

Blakely jun., Thomas 168, 205, 227, 266, 268, 283, 285 nn. 
9 del 

Blakely sen., Thomas 240, 253, 268, 273 

Blakely, Thomas Reeves 266, 268, 269 

Bovell, William 277 

Bowhill, J. A. P. 204, 273-74 
the Bowhill Affair 273-74, 280, 310 

Bowles, Dr. Sylvan 269-70 

Braithwaite, Martha Jane (‘Ti Piggy’) 241, 243 
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Index 


Bremner, Sarah 276 
British and West Indian Alliance 184 
its Civil Rights Defence Committee (CRDC) 185 
British Empire 224, 225 
British West Indies (BWI): 
African soldiers in 50 
colour and status in 37 
colonial power structure in 28-31 
debates on labour history after 1838 in 85-86 
declining importance in the British Empire 7 
shortages of coin in 43 
sugar plantation system in 25-27, 221-222 
Broome, Sir Frederick Napier 182, 183, 184, 296, 
299-303, 304, 305, 306 
Buckingham and Chandos, Earl of 236 
Circular Memorandum of (1868) 236 
Bugbee, Hiram 275 
his wife Elizabeth Bugbee (née Crooks) 275 
Buzza, Rev. Charles 204, 246 


C 


Campbell, Dugald 38, 71-72 nn. 57, 58 
Campbell, Elizabeth 38, 47 
Campbell I, Margaret 38-39, 48, 199 
Campbell II, Margaret 38,39, 199 
Campbell, William (African name Panzoo) 212 
Campbells (the) of Mt. Grace 38-39, 216 n. 7 
Carew, Marcus C. L. 277,288 n. 91 
Caribs, see Amerindians 
Carnarvon, Earl of 172, 236, 238, 240, 242 
Carrington, Dr. John W. 169-70, 172, 174, 202, 266, 274, 
280, 285 n. 7, 290, 292 
Carrington, Sylvena Nicholson 288 n. 78 
Castella, Craig 135, 136, 165, 200, 240, 271, 283, 288 n. 92 
Ceded Islands, the 4,9 n. 3, 25, 26 : 
Commissioners for the Sale of Lands in 4 
Chamber of Commerce (Tobago) 202, 217 n. 31, 290 
Chamberlain, Joseph 304, 307, 308 
Charitable Union Society (CUS) 204 
Charity, Benjamin P. W. 271,272 
his wife Faith Charity 271, 272 
Charity, Samuel Thomas West 272-73 
Child, William A. (Stipendiary Magistrate): 
on conditions of the labouring class 48, 63, 65, 92, 93, 
96, 97, 100, 101, 147 
on metayage 102, 160, 161, 163, 167 
on taxation policy in Tobago 100, 103, 160 
Christmas, Aurelia Moore 211-12, 288 n. 78 
Chubb (rebel slave) 56 
Civil Rights Defence Union (CRDU), later the West 
Indian Union (WIU) 184 
Clarke, Gedney jun. 5,9n. 11 
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Clemens, Rev. Theodor Liley 278 
Codrington, Sir Christopher Bethell 39 
Colebrooke, Sir William: 
on conditions of the labouring class 97, 162, 181 
on constitutional matters 233 
on taxation policy in Tobago 88, 248 
Collier, Angus 227-28, 275, 287 n. 53 
his wife Mary Eleanora Collier (née Deleyre) 275 
Colonial Office (the): 
on constitutional issues 231-32, 233, 235-42, 254-56, 
258, 291, 292-298, 311 
its importance in the balance of power 29, 62, 202, 215, 
231, 316, 318, 324 
and the litigation on metayage 174, 175-81, 184, 185, 
195 n. 153 
its response to decisions in Tobago 47, 63, 65, 89, 163, 
201, 206, 224, 225, 243, 251, 253, 254, 277, 282, 291 
and Sir John Gorrie 172, 177-78, 179, 181, 182, 184-85 
its views on policies for the BWI 85-86, 248, 252 
Columbus, Christopher 3 
Comissiong, Joseph Thomas 47,75 n. 107, 199 
Commission to Enquire into the Metairie System of 
Cultivation in This Island (1884 Metairie Commission) 
167-68, 170, 192 n. 68 
communication: 
by post 243, 304-306 
by road 31, 242, 269 
by sea 6,31, 145-46, 147, 227-30, 265, 267-68, 294-95, 
296, 299-300, 303, 304, 308, 309 
by telegraph 225, 241, 308 
Confederation of the Windward Islands 236-38, 289-91, 
293, 310 
Cook, Mr Justice John 179, 182, 183, 184, 185 
Courlanders 6 
Crooks I, James 38,72 n. 62 
Crooks II, James 38, 132,216 n.7 
Crooks, Matthew Bell 38, 170 
Crooks, Robert 38, 135, 136, 199, 200, 201, 216 n. 7, 239, 
250, 252, 275, 288 n. 56 
Crooks, Thomas 38, 216 n. 7 
Crop Advance and Discount Company 182, 183, 184, 
186, 194 n. 134 
Tobago branch of 182, 277 


D 


Dalrymple, George Harrington 275 

Dalrymple, Samuel 275 

Darling, Major General Sir Henry C.: 
opposition to 30, 41 
his Proclamation on Apprenticeship (1834) 62, 345-48 
his Proclamation on full Emancipation (1838) 353-54 
on social conditions 33, 40, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 199, 


on the Apprenticeship system 63-65 
on the aftermath of full Emancipation 66-67, 88-91, 
205 
Date, William 172, 176-77, 266, 299 
David, Thomas 271 
Davidson, H. O. D. 178, 179 
estates owned by his family 133, 136, 172, 178-81, 227 
Davis, John 247 
De Freitas, Emiliana Teresa (later Mrs Gamell) 268 
De Freitas, James 269 
De Verteuil, Dr. Louis 182 
demographic data: 
on the slave society 31-36 
on the population (1838-1891) 197-98 
on the labouring class (1881-1901) 278 
dependency, theorizing on 11-12, 329-31, 336-37 
Dillon, Charles 207 
District Medical Officers (DMOs) 173, 174, 201, 242 
dominant class 15-16, 36, 69, 198-202, 265-71, 283-84 
conflicts within 228-30, 239-40, 255-56 
strategies of 88-89, 152, 187-89, 256, 294-303, 309-11, 
317-19 
Donovan, W. Galway 184 
Douglas, Lord William Robert Keith 28, 39, 62-63 
Douglas, Lady William (née Elizabeth Irvine) 39, 
73 n. 68 
Dowland, Kaye (Stipendiary Magistrate): 
on metayage 102, 160 
on the prisons 243 
on social conditions 54, 57, 64, 92-93, 96, 97,99, 100 
Dryce, Jane (also known as Blacky Mamby) 174 
Drysdale, James Vickery: 
on social and political conditions 122, 138-39, 206, 
226, 234, 235, 240, 242 
on the metayage system 101, 161-62, 163, 164 
Duke, Troilus 272, 273, 287 n. 37 
Duncan, Dr. Charles Frederick N. 269 
Dunn, C. E., and Co. 228-30, 256, 260 n. 42 
Dutch (the) in Tobago 6,9 n. 15 
Dyall, Robert H. 276, 278 
his music band 278 


E 


education: 
in the period of enslavement 29, 45, 48, 53-54 
and churching 209-10, 246-47 
and needlework 210 
and professionals 269-71 
and social status 199, 209 
teachers 271-74, 299-300 
Edwards, Edward A. 201, 266 
Edwards, Henrietta 247 


Index 


Edwards, Patrick 167, 170,271 
Edwards, Ranyell Patrick 271 
Edwards, Robert Adam 201, 204, 217 n. 19, 266, 271 
his wife Margaret Edwards (née Stewart) 201, 
217 n. 19 
Eggers, Baron Henry 267, 285 n. 11 
Ellice, Hon. Edward 225, 226, 259 n. 24 
Ellice, Kinnear and Co. 99, 225, 226, 227, 259 n. 24 
Elliot, Rev. George [E.] 246, 270,272 — 
Elliot, Dr. John Lott 201, 270 
his wife Rosa Elliot 276 
Elliot, John W. 270 
Elliot, Rev. Roger 43-44, 52 
Emancipation (1838): 
its aftermath 66-67, 68, 69, 83-112 
annual celebrations of 68, 212-13, 281-82 
its Jubilee (1888) 281 
Encumbered Estates Court 95, 104, 107-12, 138, 139, 227 
enslavement 26, 31-61 
Equalization of Duties Act (1846) 98, 221 
Ewing, James, and Co. 99, 200, 225 


F 


Felix, Noel 66 

Fenwick, George Townsend 182, 194 n. 136 

Ferreira, John 268-69 

Financial Board 293, 294, 300, 301, 302, 303, 310 

Fort King George 40, 186, 202, 207, 210 

franchise, the 43, 74 n. 86, 150, 206, 233-35, 291 
restrictions regarding 37, 45, 89, 120, 232, 233, 237-39, 

281, 320 

Francklyn, Gilbert 58 

Frank, Joseph 179 
Frank v. Anderson 179-81, 183 

Fraser, Simon J. 170, 171, 172, 201, 207, 240, 246, 247, 
262 n. 92 

Free School, the 40, 48, 52 

free trade 7, 222; see also Equalization of Duties Act 

friendly societies, see benefit societies 

Froude, James Anthony 274, 281 


G 


Gairdner, Alexander 30, 41, 64, 232 

Gatty, Sir Stephen 165, 179, 180-81 

gender 16, 21, 36, 37, 39, 43-44, 50-51, 52, 57, 68, 316 
differences by sex 90,97, 120, 123, 124-38, 140, 142, 

152, 166, 205, 215, 275, 276-77, 278-79, 284 

and education 48, 54, 246, 273 
separation by (in prison) 243 

Georgetown (Tobago) 4 

Gibbes, James Lucas 203, 268 
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Index 


Gillespie, Alexander Marshall 226, 230-31 
his son Colin Macandrew Gillespie 202, 226, 230, 253 
his son William Gillespie 226, 230 

Gillespie, A. M., and Co. 102, 142, 145, 154 nn. 29, 39, 
224, 228-30, 251, 254, 255-58, 266, 283, 290, 315-20 
effects of its collapse 147, 151-52, 169, 174, 254-55 
estates owned by 135-36, 138, 139, 142, 226-27 

Gillespie Bros. and Co. 230-31 

Glenelg, Lord 41, 62, 89, 202, 231 

Good Templars (Excelsior Lodge No. 1 of the 
Independent Order of Good Templars) 204, 271 

Gordon, Sir Arthur 236 

Gordon, Daniel G. 161-62, 164, 191 n. 39 

Gordon, Daniel Scotland 165, 166, 167, 191 nn. 39, 47, 
203, 266 

Gordon, Sinai Josiah 203, 268, 278 

Gordon, Thomas 203, 266 

Gore, Frederick Augustus 123, 144, 146, 152, 251-53, 292 

Gorrie, Sir John 169, 171, 172-73, 175-86, 188, 207, 268, 
277 
his son Malcolm G. Gorrie 184 

Graeme, Major Laurence 96, 98,99, 199, 204, 222, 240, 
242, 247 
and Mrs Graeme 242 

Grey, Sir Charles 232 

Grey, Earl 248 

Grimshaw, Joseph 205, 275 

guest houses 276-77; see also inns 

Guillaume, Eileen (née Armstrong) 207 


H 


Hackett, James 135, 136, 200, 229, 269, 299 
Hackett, Henry 269, 299 
Hamilton, James 182 
Hamilton, John 52, 76 n. 144 
Handel (George Frideric), Messiah 210 
Harewood, Edwin first Lord 39 
Harley, Col. R. W. 141, 164, 241 
Hart, J. Hinchley 178, 258-59 n. 10, 267, 285 n. 11 
Hatt, George David 268, 280, 281, 294, 312 n. 22 
Hay, Loraine Geddes 144, 145, 171, 176-77, 179-80, 205, 
230, 279, 283, 295-298, 301, 310 
Hector, Kent 142, 145, 201, 217 n. 20 
Henderson, Ebenezer 133, 139, 171, 177, 208, 266, 268, 
275, 280, 283, 290, 294, 295 
Henderson-Keens resolution (the) 293 
his wife Eliza Henderson (née Macdougall) 276 
Henderson, Ebenezer, and Co. 227, 268 
Hendy, E. Laurie 182, 273, 277 
Hendy, Thomas Haynes 266, 277 
Hendy, Thomas Haynes, and Co. 268 
Henry, Alexander Nora 133, 266, 282 
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Henry, Joseph Francis 272 
Herbert, Sir Robert 177, 179, 202, 238, 292 
Higman, B. W. 6, 28, 31, 34, 36, 85, 86, 106, 321 
Hill, Samuel 201 
Hincks, Sir Francis 86, 91, 98, 163, 234 
Hislop, Lydia 275 
historical materialism 332,339 n. 25 
historical sociology 3, 11, 13-15, 19-20, 21, 315 
Holland, Sir Henry (see Knutsford, Lord (formerly Sir 
Henry Holland)) 
Hooper, E. D. M. 102, 267 
Hope I, Isaac 243, 263 n. 120 
Horsford, Rev. Dr. John 44, 74 n. 91, 89, 199 
Horsford, David Barnes 74 n. 91, 260 n. 41, 296, 
312 n. 28, 312 n. 42 
his wife Emma Matilda Horsford (née Keens) 74 n. 91 
Hovell, William 275 
Howard, Esmé 266 


inns 31; see also guest houses 
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Volume I covers the nineteenth century. It 
examines the social class, race/colour, 
culture and gender divisions that made 
Tobago ‘a fractured whole’. Volume I 
harnesses a wealth of data to explain the 
crisis of the plantation economy in the 
1880s, and to show why and how Tobago 
became linked to Trinidad from 1889. 


Yet running like a red thread through this 
account is the story of the counter- 
plantation thrust from below. It started in 
the period of enslavement with the 
provision grounds, markets and 
businesses of the enslaved workers. It 
continued during the sharecropping 
system, when the freed workers 
conducted a kind of guerrilla warfare 
against the plantation, on the terrain of 
the plantations themselves. 


By 1900, after the collapse of King Sugar, 
the descendants of the former slaves were 
emerging as independent peasants, 
diversifying the economy and helping to 
shape a new agrarian order. 


Volume II describes this new agrarian 
order and its changing social structure, in 
the context of the Union with Trinidad. 
Dr. Craig-James explains, with a thorough 
use of her sources, why Tobago’s 
agriculture collapsed by 1950. 


She also does much, much more. 


The voices of workers and peasants born 
between 1890 and 1925 tell how they 
produced and marketed under trying 
conditions. The political issues and 
movements in Tobago are carefully 
described. Education, the literary and 
debating clubs, and the contributions of 
Tobago’s intelligentsia to national and | 
regional movements are discussed. A 
whole chapter is devoted to popular 
music, secular and sacred, and this work 
publishes for the first time many of the 
unrecorded calypsoes, ballads, and other 
songs composed in Tobago. The birth of 
the island’s steelband movement is also 
chronicled. 
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The Changing Society of Tobago, 1838-1938: A Fractured Whole (2 vols.) depicts the island’s social, 
economic and political life through time. Although the period 1838 to 1938 is treated in most detail, 
the full scope of the work is from 1763 to 2000. Using a wealth of sources, it records the voices, 
achievements and triumphs of Tobago’s residents, in their struggle to transform a society that was 
based on colonialism, slavery and plantation monoculture. Over one hundred photographs enhance 
this work. It brings to light and life major aspects of the national heritage of Trinidad and Tobago. It 
also contributes significantly to the disciplines of history, anthropology and sociology. 


‘Tt is difficult to exaggerate Susan Craig-James’ achievement in her two-volume social history 

of Tobago. On her ground she is the equal of E. P. Thompson on England or Charles Tilly on France. 
She weaves a rich tapestry of class, colour and gender divisions into the increasingly threadbare carpet 
of an agrarian society under crisis. Her theoretical determination and use of sources are exemplary. 

I warmly welcome this study without hesitation or reservation.’ 

Dr. Robin Cohen, Emeritus Professor of Sociology, University of Warwick, UK 


‘This book provides an immensely rich and detailed analysis of the evolution of Tobago’s society in the 
hundred years after slave Emancipation in 1838. It brilliantly succeeds in achieving its aims. It is a 
superb model of a small-island historical study which is never parochial, and which always integrates 
the global, imperial and regional forces with the actions and interests of the various local groupings. ... 
This is superb social and cultural history, written by an insider with a deep knowledge of, and loyalty 
to, Tobago. It is altogether a wonderful book.’ 

Dr. Bridget Brereton, Professor of Social History, The University of the West Indies 


| Susan Craig-James holds the MA degree in Sociology and Politics from the 
| University of Edinburgh, and the Ph.D. in Sociology from the University of London. 
She served as a member of the academic staff in the Department of Sociology of 
| The University of the West Indies, Trinidad and Tobago, from 1971 to 1993. In 1998 
4 she founded Cornerstone Press Limited, of which she is the Managing Director. 
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